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The  Chicago  Tribune 
does  more  than  believe  in 
freedom  of  the  press. 

It  fights  for  it. 
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The  Tribune  has  a  long  and  active  history  oT  involvement  in  cases 
which  threaten  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Here  are  two  recent  examples: 

General  Edwin  Walker  won  a  $500,000  libel  case  against  the  Associated 
Press  over  spot  news  coverage  of  the  1962  Oxford,  Miss.,  riot. 

The  Tribune  filed  a  “friend  of  the  court”  petition  with  the  U.S. 

Supreme  Court  urging  reversal  of  a  lower  court’s  decision  as 
a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press.  The  case  is  still  pending. 

And  in  the  same  way,  the  Tribune  sided  with  the  New  York  Times  in 
a  libel  suit.  In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  a  $500,000  verdict 
to  plaintiffs  who  said  they  were  libeled  by  the  Times  in  reports 
on  integration  activities  in  Alabama. 

In  several  cases  still  pending,  the  Tribune  has  backed  its  belief  with 
action  in  defending  the  public’s  right  to  know.  The  Tribune  serves 
Chicago  in  many  ways.  Fighting  for  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 


Excellence  in  a  newspaper  comes  from 
a  lot  of  people  doing  their  jobs  well. 

Not  just  one! 

In  recent  competitions  judged  by  their  peers,  Houston  Chronicle  staffers  did  better  than  they  ever  have  before. 
Here  are  some  of  the  people  who  keep  The  Chronicle  going  and  what  they  did.  The  Chronicle  is  a  newspaper  of 
professionals,  and  professionals  recognize  its  merit. 
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Geo^e  Honeycvtt,  Director  of  Photography. 
Headliners  Club  second  place  award.  In  the  AP 
competition,  second  place  award  in 
photo- journalism. 


iKie  Benefield,  In  the  AP  competition, 
second  place  in  women's  news  and 
honorable  mention  in  the  Headliners 
contest. 


Blair  Pittman,  Headliners  Club  first 
place  in  the  photography  feature 
category  with  a  short  of  an  impromptu 
cattle  roundup  entitled  "Get  Along 
Little  Dogie."  In  the  National 
Photographer  of  the  Year  competition 
he  took  second  place  in  pictorial 
category  and  third  place  in  the 
color  category. 


David  Nance,  One  of  two  runners-up  in  the 
National  Photographer  of  the  Year  competition. 
Regional  Photographer  of  the  Year  in  NPPA 
clip  competition.  First  place  award  in  the 
NPPA  competition  for  color  photography. 
Second  place  in  the  UPl  competition  for  his 
University  of  Texas  sniper  pictures. 


Moselle  Boland,  Medical  writer  — 
First  place  in  the  UPl  competition 
for  reporting  under  deadline  pressure 
on  the  use  ot  the  artiticiai  heart  pump. 


Tom  Colburn,  Named  by  the  NPPA  as  1966 
Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year.  First  place 
award  from  NPPA  for  a  general  news  photo.  First 
place  award  from  the  Texas  Headliners  Club.  Two 
honorable  mention  awards  in  international  press 
competition  at  The  Hague.  Second  place  in  both 
the  AP  and  the  UPl  competition. 


Elmer  Bertelsen,  Education 
editor,  received  a  special 
commendation  from  the 

Education  VYriters  Association  „  t  r-  .  , 

for  his  ten-part  series,  “The  .'**!’* 

Teacher  -  fateful  Stranger.”  UPl  cornpemion  for  a  sports 

For  the  same  series  he  received  ®  ^ad° 

a  gold  medallion  from  the  Hank  Thompson.  In  the  AP 

Houston  Board  of  Education.  competition  he  won  first  place  in 

sports  features.  He  is  also 
represented  in  the  book,  "Sports 

Zarku  Franks,  Headliners  Club  top  reporting 
award  for  excellence  in  news  gathering 
on  a  variety  pf  assignments  including  the 
University  of  Texas  sniper.  First  place  in  the 
UPl  competition  for  a  short  feature  story, 

"Jukebox  Murder.” 


Stan  Redding,  Headliners  Club  first 
prize  for  reporting  that  results  in 
community  action  to  thwart  criminal 
activities.  For  his  traffic  safety  series, 
"Death  Rides  Beside  You,”  he  received 
awards  from  the  National  Foundation 
for  Highway  Safety  and  Allstate 
Insurance  Co. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
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More  People-34 1,500 

More  Buying  Po«ier-$876, 526,000 

More  Retail  Sales-$579,818,000 

It's  second  only  to  Chicago  in  all  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
And  you  cover  all  Quad-Cities -morning,  evening 
and  Sundays  — only  with  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat.  Get  more  of  thj^  growing,  dynamic 
market  with  the  Daven¬ 
port  Times- 

Democrat.  DAVENPORTI^ 
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TIMES-DEMOCRAT 

Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


When  you  test 
in  Pennsylvania  . . . 
you're  RIGHT 
in  the  middle,  with 
ALTOONA . . . 
"Test-Town,  Pa." 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  far  away  from 
major  outside  market  influences,  Altoona  is 
a  compact  1-county  Standard  Metro  Area. 

EASY  ACCESS  BY  RAIL  AND  ROAD,  typical 
distribution  patterns,  and  good  cooperation 
by  local  retailers  facilitate  testing  programs.  ! 

OUTSTANDING  WHERE  IT  COUNTS!  Altoona 
per-family  food  and  automotive  sales  far  ex¬ 
ceed  those  in  other  Pennsylvania  Metro  Areas. 

ONE  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  DOES  THE  JOB! 

98%  of  Altoona  families— 4  out  of  5  in  Blair 
County  get  all  their  buying  information  from 
the  I 

Eltoona  SlRirror  I 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper  i 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager  | 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

APRIL 

30-May  6 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

30-May  12 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editor-,  and 
Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

MAY 

1- 3 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washing. 

ton. 

2 —  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

4- 5 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting 

Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

5 —  Newspaper  Workshop.  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit. 

5- 6 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Awards  Banquet  and  Region  1 1  Con. 

ference,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

6- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Missouri,  Holiday  Inn  East,  Co¬ 

lumbia. 

6-7 — Louisiana-MIssissIppi  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

10-13 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

10- 14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Le  Chateau  Champlain, 
Montreal. 

11- 13 — Journalism  Institutes.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison. 

11- 13 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Le  Martinique  Motor 
Inn,  Montreal,  Canada. 

12 —  Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference.  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism,  Minneapolis. 

12-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  I  Conference,  Boston,  Mass. 

12- 13 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association.  Shera¬ 
ton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13 -  Minnesota  Associated  Press.  St.  Paul. 

14- 16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  officers.  Pier  66. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

14-17 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Ho¬ 
tel,  St.  Louis. 

14— 17 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Roosevelt  Hotel 
New  York  City. 

15 —  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Boston. 

16 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel. 
Boston. 

16-19 — Catholic  Press  Association.  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

18 — New  Jersey  AP  Association.  Shadowbrook  Restaurant,  Shrewsbury. 

18-19 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane. 

18- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

19- 20 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

19-20 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

19-20 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Executive  Inn,  Sheboygan 

19- 21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Clarldge 
Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 

20- 21 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Gastonia,  N.C. 

20-21 — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 

20- 21 — Alabama  AP  News  Council.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville. 

21- Junc  2 — API  Seminar  for  Editorial  writers.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

25 — West  Virginia  AP  Association  Press  Club,  Charleston. 

27- 28 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Tahlequah. 

28- June  I — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 


JUNE 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  management.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

5- 8 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Tel-Aviv,  Israel. 
8-10 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge. 

10- 14— American  Advertising  Federation.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

11- 14 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
(with  Mid  America  Merchanical  Conference).  Hotel  Muehicbach  and 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City. 

12- 13 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press.  Spokane,  Wash. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver. 

14-17 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
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THE  SOULSVILLE  ASSIGNMEMT 


Soulsville,  says  Jesse  Lewis  of  The  Washinfrton 
Post,  is  the  nickname  given  Vietnam’s  front 
line,  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  Ne¬ 
groes  fighting  there:  23' r  of  U.S.  combat 
troops,  compared  with  11' <  of  U.S.  iiopulation. 

For  American  Negroes  —  “souls”  —  who.  in 
earlier  wars,  served  their  country  in  work  bat¬ 
talions  and  segregated  units,  Vietnam  added 
a  grim  responsibility  to  other  civil  rights:  the 
right  to  share  every  integrated  foxhole,  to 
serve  in  or  command  fully-integrated  units. 

Jesse  Lewis’s  dispatches,  and  those  of  other 
Washington  Post  reporters  covering  Vietnam, 
show  how  honorably  that  obligation  has  been 
fulfilled. 

One  of  Lewis’s  major  assignments  was  to 
find  out  how  Negroes  feel  about  their  part  in 
this  war.  As  Jesse  says:  “How  does  a  guy  feel 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  when  he  may  have  trouble  even  voting 
back  in  his  hometown?” 

Lewis  interviewed  scores  of  fighting  men, 
up  and  down  the  line.  In  a  series  of  articles 
from  Soulsville,  remarkable  for  the  depth  of 
feelings  expressed  in  the  soldiers’  own  words, 
Washington  Post  readers  learned  this  from 
Lewis: 

“Negro  soldiers  in  Vietnam  do  not  feel  they 
are  being  used  as  black  mercenaries.  They  do 
feel  increasingly  militant  on  civil  rights  as  a 
result  of  fighting  there.” 

For  29-year-old  Lewis,  who  has  reported  on 
social  change  in  his  native  Washington,  Viet¬ 
nam  has  been  the  memorable  top  assignment 
of  a  young  career. 

For  readers  in  Washington,  his  Soulsville  as¬ 
signment  was  another  enlightening  chapter  in 
The  Washington  Post’s  total  coverage  of  Viet¬ 
nam  . . .  but  more  than  that,  it  is  a  story  whose 
epilogue  will  be  written  in  hometowns  across 
this  nation. 


RtprtMntttf  by:  Central— Sawy«r»  Farguson,  Walker.  Financial— Grant  Webb  4  Co. 
Hetel  ft  Reeerts — Hat  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida).  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Mrs.  Johnnie. 
Albertson  (New  England),  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico).  Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure— Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Newsweek-Internationai  (Europe  ft  Asia). 


Art  Gravire  briigs  to 
coloriil  lite  tie 
mirocle  it  bigk-speeil 
Rotognvire  piiiting 
tor  tboso  diotiogiislioil 
lewspopors: 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.44114.  Phone  216-861 -1750. 
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Be  kind  10  COP\BO\S  today  because  one  of  them  may 
be  your  publisher  tomorrow  (like  the  publishers  attendin* 
the  ANPA  Convention  this  week  in  New  York).  This  old  and 
true  maxim  came  to  mind,  although  it  was  in  the  field  oi 
music  and  not  newspapers,  the  other  night  when  I  heard  Joseph 
DiGiorgio  sing  with  dynamic  power  and  excitement  that  gener¬ 
ated  many  bravos  from  an  appreciative  audience  at  St.  John’s 
I  niversity,  Brooklyn,  the  tenor  leading  role  in  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”  produced  by  the  Italian  Opera  Showcase,  founded 
and  conducted  by  Maestro  Walter  Cataldi-Tassoni.  It  seems 
only  yesterday  this  promising  grand  opera  tenor  student  was  \ 
a  fast  end  on  a  Central  Park  sandlot  football  team,  of  which  ' 
Patrolman  Peter  Kallinicos  was  coach  and  I  was  manager.  A 
little  time  and  a  big  talent  have  transformed  a  kid  into  a  J 
possible  coming  grand  opera  star.  When  Alice  Widener  heard 
him  sing  “Canio”  in  “Pagliacci”  earlier,  she  wrote  in  her 
nationally  syndicated  public  opinion  column  that  he  sang  “with 
great  artistry  and  conviction.”  Yes,  be  kind  to  copyboys.  Quick 
changes  can  and  do  take  place  in  their  status. 

V  iet-ISamation 

'I'here  has  been  so  much  elevation 
Of  nascent  terms  like  proliferation 
It  seems  there’s  only  one  summation 
The  war's  a  matter  of  conjugation. 

Yours  in  consternation. 

^W.  Ixjwrie  Kay,  Tucson  4 

'i 

— Reliecca  .Morehouse,  widow  of  Ward  Morehouse,  famous 
syndicated  Broadway  columnist  and  drama  critic,  has  begun 
to  write  a  weekly  column  (interviews  with  theatrical  and  tele¬ 
vision  personalities)  for  the  North  American  Newspaper  Al-  1 
liance  and  she’s  continuing  her  weekly  column  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News.  Mrs.  Morehouse  recently  returned  to  New 
York  after  a  visit  with  Miriam  Hopkins  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
she  wrote  a  series  of  interviews  with  film  people  for  NANA. 
Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Morehouse  was  Rebecca  Franklin, 
a  reporter  and  feature  writer  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journd 
and  afterwards  she  was  a  researcher  for  Time  and  aided  her 
husband  in  covering  his  theatrical  beat. 

More  Room!  More  Room! 

Most  newsmen,  editors,  et  al, 

As  astronauts  could  place; 

They’d  feel  at  home  in  capsules,  for 
They’re  always  cramped  for  space. 

—Marian  M.  Coodniaii 

— The  “Tips  and  Slips”  sheet  of  the  Cleveland  Press  advises: 
“When  using  foreign  words  be  absolutely  sure  you  are  right, 
lest  an  attempt  to  show  I’intelligence  might  show  rignorance.”  ^ 
It  also  advises  there  is  no  hyphen  in  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  but,  as  I’ve  pointed  out  to  an  lAPA  officer,  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  own  releases  and  stationery  sometimes  use  it  and 
leave  it  out — both  on  the  same  page.  .  .  .  When  Frank  Beard 
defeated  Arnold  Palmer  by  one  stroke  to  win  the  $100,000 
I  Tournament  of  Champions  at  Las  Vegas,  the  Palm  Beach 
Times'  heady  head  was:  “Beard  ‘Shaves’  Palmer.”  Bob  Smith 
is  sports  editor.  .  .  .  Eyebrow-raising  head  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News:  “Half  Day  Woman  Dies  at  105.”  (Half  Day  is 
a  community).  Another  startler,  this  one  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald:  “Commissioners  Display  ‘Safe’  Jail  for  Reporters. 

.  .  .  The  DPI  reports  II  Messagero,  Rome,  ran  one  sentence  oi 
214  words,  taking  up  43  lines.  .  .  .  The  Wayne  (Pa.)  Doily  m 
Press  reports  a  certain  Ph.  D.  author  of  a  book  attacking 
pornography  will  be  “lechering”  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 

SPRINGFIELD  .MASS. 

The  Art  Linkletter  Natatorium  at 
Springfield  College  Opens  in  July! 
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Will  Be  Site  of NCAA  College 
Swimming  Championships  in  '69 


The  Art  Linkletter  Natatorium  at 
Springfield  College,  named  in  honor 
of  the  famed  entertainer  who  has  led 
efforts  to  raise  funds  for  the  $850,000 
facility,  will  be  the  site  of  the  NCAA 
College  Division  Swimming  Champion¬ 
ships  in  1969. 

Springfield  College  enjoys  a  nation¬ 
al  reputation  for  eminence  in  aquatics 
and  allied  activities.  Charles  (Red) 
Silvia,  swimming  coach  at  Springfield 
for  the  past  28  years,  has  consistently 
produced  outstanding  varsity  teams, 
and  a  number  of  great  individual  per¬ 
formers  including  Olympic  champion 
Bill  Yorczyk. 


Nearly  30  of  his  former  varsity  swim¬ 
mers  are  now  college  and  university 
coaches  and  many  others  are  coaching 
in  high  schools  and  prep  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Linkletter  Natatorium  will  pro¬ 
vide  Springfield  College  with  one  of 
the  finest,  most  modern  swimming  sta¬ 
tions  for  aquatic  sports  and  research 
in  the  nation.  For  Coach  Silvia  it  will 
be  a  dream  come  true. 

Only  six  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  now  have 
50  meter  swimming  stations,  and  all 
of  these  are  large  universities. 


Get  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts^  Use  the 

•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney.  Regan  and  Schmitt 


editorial 

Criticism  From  Abroad 

SIR  Cecil  Harmswortii  King,  publisher  of  the  London  Daily  Mirror, 
has  been  a  critic  of  American  nevvspa{Der  jjerfonnance  for  many 
years  and  repeated  this  role  last  week  before  the  nation’s  editors 
in  Washington  at  their  invitation.  Mr.  King’s  newspaper  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  .5,000,000  daily,  the  largest  in  the  free  world,  and  having 
found  the  formula  for  that  success  perhaps  his  comments  deserve  some 
attention. 

Mr.  King  completed  his  assigtiment  well.  He  didn’t  find  a  single 
thing  about  American  newspapers  to  commend.  He  was  critical  of 
the  size,  rejiroduction,  advertising,  reporting,  editorial  writing, 
women’s  pages,  etc.  .\s  a  model  for  excellence  he  holds  up  the  Daily 
Mirror  which  is  breezy  and  setisational,  according  to  our  standards. 

But,  we  think  Mr.  King  was  comparing  apples  and  oranges.  The 
formula  that  works  in  Lotidon  won’t  necessarily  work  here.  In  fact, 
Mr.  King  pointed  out  that  the  British  press  borrowed  their  techniques 
and  sensational  style  from  the  .American  press  many  years  ago  and  he 
thought  the  U..S.  press  made  a  mistake  in  not  sticking  with  it. 

The  important  unmentioned  point,  we  believe,  is  that  the  U.-S. 
press  has  outgrown  that  phase  of  journalism  and  so  have  its  readers. 
Proof  of  this  is  in  the  success  of  the  conservative  style  and  the  failure 
of  the  few  attemjjts  to  continue  or  revive  the  sensational  style. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  King’s  criticism  of  the  I’.S.  pre.ss  was 
so  all-encompassing  because  it  deadened  the  ears  to  some  of  his 
valid  jKjints  having  to  do  with  quality  of  reproduction  and  writing. 
U.S.  newspapers  are  constantlv  trying  to  improve  both  and  Mr. 
King’s  comments  mav  aild  impetus. 

Pre-Trial  Publicity 

GRANT  of  $150,000  to  finance  an  inilepet'dent  study  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  basis  for  the  claim  that  crime  news  reporting 
prevents  a  fair  trial  and  precltides  obtaining  an  impartial  jury  is 
the  most  important  development  in  the  current  press-bar  controversy 
over  fair  trial  and  free  press.  It  was  announced  this  week  by  J.  Howard 
Wood,  president  of  the  .\NP.\  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  grant  comes  from  the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable  Trust. 

Only  last  week  an  .\.SNE  committee  slated:  “The  allegation  of 
prejudice  in  pre-trial  news  coverage  ...  is  largely  unjiroved  .  .  .  The 
bar  is  basing  its  case  on  admittedly  untested  suppositions  of  alleged 
prejudice.” 

Members  of  the  bar  woti’t  make  the  study.  Now  an  indejiendent 
agency  will  and  we  will  get  some  answers  that  may  settle  the  whole 
argument. 

Sitdown  Modern  Style 

^  I  ^  EtE  siTDOw.N  Strike  was  outlawed  by  a  decision  of  the  Sujireme  Court 
in  1936  in  the  NLRB  vs  Fansteel  case  but  the  tactics  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  in  holding  daily  five-hour  chajjel 
meetings  at  the  New  York  Daily  Neies  amounts  to  a  mmlern  adajitation 
of  that  illegal  practice. 

This  tactic  is  l>eing  used  to  pressure  the  newspaper  while  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation  proceedings  are  going  on.  It  makes  a  farce 
of  the  phrase  “collective  bargaining.”  It  is  a  brazen  and  unfair  use 
of  union  |X)wer  that  should  be  condetnned  by  every  union  leader  in 
the  country  es|}ecially  those  in  the  newspaper  business. 


“He  that  overrometh  shall  inherit  all 
things.”  Revelation  2I;7 
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CHIC,  CHIC 

It’s  an  outrage! 

If  somebody  slithered  up  to  me  and 
wanted  to  know  what  was  wrong  with 
lady  fashion  editors,  I’d  cram  my  own 
fist  in  my  mouth  to  keep  me  from  say¬ 
ing  any  number  of  pithy  things. 

It  just  wouldn’t  be  nice.  Women  fash¬ 
ion  editors  grace  the  same  pages,  share 
the  same  tradition,  help  make  the  joint 
smell  nice  and  sometimes  know  the  same 
dirty  jokes  as  us  newspapermen. 

So  let  me  tell  you  what  these  sweet 
ladies  do  in  return: 

Along  comes  a  questionnaire  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boy’s 
Wear  asking  the  ladies  who  dresses 
worse  than  anybody  else  in  America.  And 
they  reply,  in  unison,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  columnists! 

One  lady  stated  that  the  average  col¬ 
umnist  “is  a  slob.’’ 

Fashion  editors  are  supposed  to  know 
fashion.  They’re  supposed  to  impress 
women  readers  with  the  fact  that  they 
know  fashion.  They  have  to  BE  fashion. 
.\  fashion  editor  must  look  fashionable, 
which  isn’t  necessarily  easy,  given  the 
raw  material  you  so  often  have  to  work 
with.  To  be  direct,  as  it  were,  a  female 
fashion  editor  is  only  as  good  as  she 
looks. 

But  reporters  and  columnists  are  an¬ 
other  matter.  We  are  judged  by  what 
we  wrote  yesterday  that  appeared  in  the 
newspaper.  A  Sidney  Harris,  a  David 
Lawrence,  or  a  Mike  Royko  will  stand 
nr  fall  by  the  cut  of  his  column,  not  his 
Panama  hat.  Take  an  Art  Buchwald  and 
change  his  underwear  twice  a  day  and 
you  still  have  the  same  old  Art  Buch¬ 
wald,  except  maybe  mad  as  hell. 

When  the  boss  suggests  “get  out  there 
and  cover  that  fire!’’  it  behooves  report¬ 
ers  and  columnists  not  to  say: 

“I  couldn’t  possibly  go  out  looking  like 
this!” 

“I’ll  have  to  call  Stanley  and  see  if 
he’ll  loan  me  his  cummerbund!” 

Ostentation  is  not  only  difficult  for  us 
to  spell  but  alien  to  our  nature.  Sure 
clothes  are  nice.  They  perform  the  riec- 
e.ssary  function  of  keeping  soot  from 
falling  on  the  skin,  and  they  give  us 
someplace  to  stick  our  credentials. 

But  to  call  us  slobs  is  to  beat  a  dead 
horse,  or  whatever. 

MARC  DROGIN 

Chicago 

*  *  * 


LOSS  OF  FREEDOM 

I  write  this  in  regard  to  an  editorial 
(April  1). 

“Is  it  possible  that  the  American  news¬ 
paper  reader,  radio  listener  and  television 
viewer  is  being  given  too  much  informa¬ 
tion — more  than  he  can  interpret,  assimi¬ 
late,  understand?”  Never!  I  think  one  of 
the  greatest  things  about  America  is  its 
good  literature,  which  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  the  greatest  thing  we  have — FREE¬ 
DOM.  To  me  this  means  freedom  to 
decide  what  I  can  interpret,  assimilate  and 
understand.  Every  writer’s  style,  wrought 
out  of  his  personality,  naturally  appeals 
to  some  and  not  to  others.  It  is,  1  feel, 
this  natural  appeal  that  limits  his  audi¬ 
ence,  and  therefore,  can  not  overburden 
the  American  reader  who  doesn’t  like,  or 
read  him,  anyway. 

As  for  television  and  radio,  there  is 
always  a  channel  selector  to  change,  or 
an  off  button  to  push.  Myself,  I  work  in 
a  position  where  I  can  read  newspapers 
from  all  over  the  country,  in  addition  to 
my  own  local  newspapers.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  insight  that  this  reading 
gives  me  into  American  and  Foreign 
affairs,  and  if  I  had  to  give  it  up,  I  would 
consider  it  a  loss  of  freedom. 

Harvey  Schulze 

Los  Angeles,  California 

*  *  * 

‘PRESSURED  GROUP’ 

It  may  be  a  question  of  semantics  but  I 
have  always  taken  exception  to  Mary 
Gardner’s  reference  to  the  lAPA  as  a 
“pressure  group”. 

In  our  idiom  there  is  a  connotation  to 
the  term  which  is  foreign  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Association,  which  came 
into  being  to  resist  pressure  rather  than 
to  exert  it. 

One  would  hardly  characterize  those  who 
exercise  steward.ship  as  constituting  a 
pressure  group,  and  the  role  of  the  lAPA 
in  defending  press  freedom  makes  it  a  pro- 
bono-publico  endeavor  of  unique  merit. 

As  such,  in  my  view,  it  should  not  bear 
any  hint  of  the  opprobrium  which  the 
term  “pressure  group”  occasionally 
implies. 

Farris  A.  Flint 
Famous  Features  Syndicate, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii:i!i>^ 

Short  Takes 

Speeches  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  rare  except  to 
receive  measles  from  the  governor. — 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

• 

Her  husband  is  a  sturgeon  who  prac¬ 
ticed  in  St.  Louis — Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 

• 

Clad  in  a  red  bathrobe  and  slippers, 
he  dangled  his  fingertips  from  the  win¬ 
dowsill  of  his  apartment.  —  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

A  helicopter  darlingly  landed  beside 
him. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
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HE  UKES  IT 

As  for  Bob  Moyer’s  new  column  in  Ei&P 
(April  8) : 

It’s  excellent!  A  minimum  of  persiflage, 
understandably  written,  interesting  mate¬ 
rial. 

George  H.  Pipal 

United  Press  International. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

29,  1967 
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Tb  give  the  news 
inpartiallj^ 
vvithout  fear  or 
oi;regar 
of  any  party 
sect  or  interest 
involved” 
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Wood  Provides  $150,000 
For  Study  of  Fair  Trial 


ANPA  President  Obtains  Grant 
From  McCormick  Charitable  Trust 


A  grant  of  $150,000  will  be 
made  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation  to  finance  an  inde¬ 
pendent  study  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  basis  for 
the  claim  that  crime  news  re¬ 
porting  prevents  a  fair  trial. 

This  was  announced  Wednes¬ 
day  by  J.  Howard  Wood,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ANPA  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an 
address  at  the  81st  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  organization  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Funds  for  the  investigation 
will  come  from  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Charitable  Trust,  of 
which  Wood  is  a  trustee.  Colonel 
McCormick,  the  late  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  press, 
Wood  said.  The  charitable  trust 
created  in  his  will  provided  that 
funds  of  the  trust  could  be  used 
for  the  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  to  defend 
and  repel  any  attacks  upon  that 
freedom. 

“My  co-trustees  of  the  Robert 
R.  .McCormick  Charitable  Trust 
believe  that  there  is  no  better 
way  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
stewardship  placed  upon  us  by 
the  Colonel  than  for  his  trust  to 
finance  a  study  that  will  objec¬ 
tively  determine  whether  there 
is  in  fact  any  basis  for  the  claim 
that  crime  news  reporting  pre¬ 
vents  a  fair  trial,”  Wood  said. 

Terms  of  the  grant  to  the 
.4NPA  Foundation,  Wood  ex¬ 
plained,  “will  provide  that  an 
outside,  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  be  engaged  to  determine, 
after  appropriate  study,  investi¬ 
gation  and  evaluation,  w'hether 
pre-trial  news  reports  preclude 
obtaining  an  impartial  jury.  I 
am  sure  that  jurists,  and 
lawyers  as  well,  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  inquiry.” 

Wood  noted  that  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  year  issued  a  report 
advocating  the  imposition  of 
severe  restraints  on  the  daily 
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reporting  of  crime  news.  The 
.\NP.A  issued  a  report  in  Janu¬ 
ary  pointing  out  that  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law  the 
public  has  a  right  to  be  cur¬ 
rently  informed  concerning 
crime  news  and  the  press  cannot 
l)e  constitutionally  foreclosed 
from  printing  it. 

“I  know  of  no  one,  least  of  all 
the  .\merican  Bar  Association’s 
subcommittee,  that  has  in  any 
way  investigated  and  definitely 
shown  that  the  crime  news  re¬ 
port  of  the  day  prevents  a  de¬ 
fendant  from  obtaining  a  fair 
trial,”  Wood  told  the  publishers. 
“This  all-important  fact  is 
simply  assumed  and  the  re¬ 
straints  to  solve  the  supposed 
problem  are  then  proffered. 

“But  there  can  be  no  basis 
for  even  considering  any  re¬ 
straint  on  the  day’s  crime  news 
until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
after  a  prospective  juror  reads 
a  news  report  of  the  crime  or  of 
the  defendant  he  cannot  and  will 
not  decide  the  defendant’s  guilt 
or  innocence  fairly. 

“I  reject  the  assumption  that 
jurors  are  automatically  preju¬ 
diced.” 

Wood  declared  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  facing  pub¬ 
lishers  today  is  the  national 
movement  to  restrict  reporting 
the  day-by-day  crime  news  of 
the  community — the  so-called 
“free  press-fair  trial”  contro¬ 
versy. 

“The  primary,  if  not  only, 
source  of  information  for  most 
Americans  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  criminal  justice 
is  derived  from  the  day-by-day 
crime  news  reports,”  he  said. 
“Thus,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
restricting  the  reporting  of  the 
crime  news  of  the  day  will  be 
to  deprive  the  average  citizen  of 
his  only  way  of  obtaining  the 
facts  necessary  to  appraise  his 
community’s  law  enforcement 
activities. 

Deep  National  Intere^st 

“There  is  today,  perhaps  more 
than  ever  before,  a  deep  nation¬ 
al  interest  in  the  daily  opera- 
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tions  of  our  system  of  criminal 
justice.  .\s  a  result  of  a  number 
of  recent  and  far-reaching  court 
decisions,  the  accused  has  been 
accorded  more  defenses  to  resist 
conviction  than  ever  before  in 
man’s  history.  An  accused  must 
now  be  informed  of  all  his  rights 
or  have  counsel  before  he  can 
legally  confess;  the  accused  is 
entitled  to  the  broadest  possible 
opportunity  to  plead  the  privi¬ 
lege  against  self-incrimination ; 
and  the  accused  is  entitled  to 
obtain  certain  FBI  records  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

“Consequently,  prosecutors 
have  often  been  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  persons  who  have 
confessed  to  serious  and  even 
shocking  felonies.  Here  in  New 
York  most  recently,  although  a 
defendant  confessed  to  killing 
his  wife  and  children,  he  was  not 
prosecuted  because  of  the  recent 
holdings  concerning  confessions 
made  at  the  time  of  arrest.  Such 
happenings  are  becoming  com¬ 
monplace.” 

At  the  same  time  that  prose¬ 
cution  is  l)ecoming  more  difficult. 
Wood  said,  crimes  in  the  country 
are  “frighteningly  on  the  in¬ 
crease.”  He  cited  the  rise  in 
crime  rate  by  15%  in  1964,  5% 
in  1965,  and  11%  in  1966. 

“Those  who  attempt  to  justify 
the  current  censorship  proposals 
argue  that  all  they  seek  is  a  de¬ 
lay  in  the  publishing  of  informa¬ 
tion;  in  other  words,  the  people 
should  have  stale  rather  than 
current  news,”  Wood  declared. 
“This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  most 
naive  answer  and  in  truth  no 
justification  at  all  for  curtailing 
publication  of  the  news.  Common 
sense  tells  us,  and  indeed  even 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recog¬ 
nized,  that  restraints  stifling 
fresh  news  reports  ‘provide  their 
restrictive  results  at  the  precise 
time  when  public  interest  in  the 
matters  would  naturally  be  at  its 
height.’ 

“The  quintessence  of  self- 
government  is  the  right  to  vote 
for  or  against  candidates  or 
issues  after  being  fully  and  cur- 
I’ently  advised  of  all  relevant 
facts  so  that  at  the  time  of  elec¬ 
tion  an  intelligent  ballot  can  be 
cast.  The  right  to  select  by  vote 
those  who  administer  the  police 
department,  prosecute  criminal 
defendants,  or  sit  in  the  courts 
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J.  Howard  Wood 


is  a  shallow  right  unless  the 
public  is  kept  currently  informed 
and  not  advised  about  such  offi¬ 
cials’  conduct  months  or  per¬ 
haps  years  after  the  fact. 

Tlie  .4ccused  in  Peril 

“I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
ironical  aspects  of  the  entire 
‘free  press-fair  trial’  controversy 
is  that  the  accused,  the  person 
who  is  the  supposed  beneficiary 
of  restrictive  reporting,  stands 
to  lose  the  most.  History  teaches 
that  the  horrible  excesses  and 
the  barbaric  injustices  against 
accused  persons  have  tradition¬ 
ally  occurred  when  secrecy  at¬ 
tended  arrest,  incarceration  and 
trial.  The  tyrant,  the  usurper, 
the  dictator,  and  all  those  w’ho 
use  the  courts  for  evil  ends 
work  best  stealthily  and  in  the 
quiet  dark.  They  always  fear  the 
cold  and  revealing  exposure  of 
daily  news  reporting  of  their 
acts.” 

The  Chicago  publisher  decried 
the  fact  that  the  principal  an¬ 
tagonists  in  “free  press-fair 
trial”  controversies  are  lawyers 
whose  profession  prides  itself  on 
deciding  issues  only  on  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

“Yet,”  he  said,  “those  of  the 
bar  who  are  advocating  re¬ 
straints  on  the  reporting  of 
crime  news  are  doing  so  without 
having  made  any  case  for  their 
position. 

“I  believe  it  manifests  an  ill- 
founded  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  the 
average  citizen  w’ho  serves  on 
the  jury.  I  believe  those  citizens 
who  are  called  to  serve  and 
swear  that  they  will  discharge 
their  jurors’  oath  faithfully  are 
responsible  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  whose  verdicts  will  be 

(Continued  on  page  101  j 
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Small- City 
Gain  Edge 

The  smaller  dailies  in  two  edi¬ 
torial  discussion  groups  in  Tues¬ 
day  sessions  of  ANPA  explored 
ways  that  will  make  them  better 
competitors  with  the  big  city 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  make 
their  papers  more  useful  to  their 
own  communities. 

Robert  P.  Studer,  executive 
editor  of  the  Post- Ad  vacate,  a 
Copley  newspaper  in  Alhambra, 
California,  had  some  tips  on  how 
small  dailies  with  limited  news 
holes  can  expand  in  areas  of 
intense  competition. 

John  Strohmeyer,  vdcepresi- 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  told  how  his 
paper  caused  some  changes  in 
city  government. 

.4  Personality 

Studer  enumerated  the  ways 
in  which  a  small  paper  might  tr>' 
to  get  the  edge  on  its  “big 
brothers”,  as  follows: 

•  Create  a  personality  that 
will  set  the  paper  apart  from 
others  circulating  in  its  area. 

•  Make  the  paper  interesting. 
“If  it  cannot  match  column  inch 
for  column  inch  of  the  news  hole 
of  the  big  paper  competition,” 
he  said,  “what  it  does  publish 
must  seem  more  interesting  and 
vital.” 

•  Create  space  for  news  of 
general  interest  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to 
routine  news. 

•  Use  parts  of  the  news  hole 
more  than  once  each  day  to 
appeal  to  different  kinds  of 
readers. 

•  Publish  more  than  one  edi¬ 
tion  a  day,  aiming  each  like  a 
rifle,  at  a  specific  reader  audi¬ 
ence. 

•  Use  news  digest  techniques 
and  tighter  editing  on  the  rou¬ 
tine  and  less  significant  stories. 

•  Search  out  and  report  the 
meaning,  not  just  the  facts,  of 
local  news. 

•  Strive  to  show  how  the  news 
will  affect  the  reader  as  indi¬ 
viduals  if  the  opposition  paper 
seems  too  concerned  with  ‘things’ 
rather  than  people. 

•  Champion  the  better  com¬ 
munity  and  be  the  medium  to 
which  the  people  can  turn  when 
they  have  something  on  their 
minds  that  they  feel  must  be 
said. 

•  Suggest  ways  in  which  the 
readers  can  spend  their  growing 
leisure  time,  personal  and  finan¬ 
cial  problems. 

Studer  described  some  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Post- 
Advocate  to  increase  street  sales. 


Editors 
on  ‘Mets’ 

The  paper’s  sales,  he  said, 
have  risen  from  150  copies  in 
1962  to  over  1500  daily  sales  at 
the  present  time. 

Noting  that  a  newspaper  dis¬ 
played  in  a  plastic  bubble  rack 
has  but  a  “fraction  of  a  second 
to  get  the  attention  of  the 
buyer.”  Studer  said  that  among 
the  best  attention-getting  devices 
is  the  “above-the-fold  part  of 
the  page  providing  eye-catching 
contrasts:  white  space,  color, 
particularly  red ;  and  a  short 
punchy  banner  using  compelling 
words  that  evoke  an  emotional 
response  in  the  reader.” 

.411  of  the  words  and  pictures, 
he  emphasized,  must  be  easily 
read  at  “least  10  or  15  feet 
away.” 

CluH‘s«»fake 

Pictures,  he  pointed  out,  have 
a  strong  “sales  appeal,”  particu¬ 
larly  “extreme  close-ups  of 
human  faces.”  The  reason,  he 
feels,  is  that  “people  are  much 
more  interested  in  other  people 
than  in  things.” 

A  favorite  of  his  is  the 
“cheesecake”  picture,  which  he 
said  is  “used  practically  every 
day  to  build  an  ever-growing 
audience  for  our  three  editions.” 
“We  always  remove  this  kind  of 
art,”  he  added,  “from  the  home 
edition.”  He  didn’t  say  why  the 
power  of  sex  is  discounted  in 
this  edition. 

Another  street  sale  technique 
used  by  the  Post-Advocate  and 
recommended  by  Studer  is  to 
jump  a  story  to  an  inside  page 
or  continue  it  below  the  fold. 
“Then  the  reader  must  buy  the 
paper  if  he  wants  to  read  more 
rather  than  get  the  whole  story 
through  the  rack,”  he  explained. 

Story  about  Publis>her 

Strohmeyer  began  his  talk 
with  a  humorous  tale  to  prove 
the  editorial  freedom  he  has 
enjoyed  at  the  Globe-Times  for 
the  last  12  years.  It  went  like 
this: 

“The  one  thing  that  helped  me 
in  Bethlehem  was  a  singular  per¬ 
sonal  act  of  my  publisher.  It 
seems  he  was  working  late  at 
the  office  one  night — adding  up 
rows  of  figures  or  whatever  else 
publishers  do  after  everyone  goes 
home.  He  locked  up  about  mid¬ 
night  and  on  his  way  home  he 
drove  his  Cadillac  into  a  light 
pole.  Whereupon  the  power  went 
off  in  about  140  nearby  homes. 
Weil,  we  ran  a  complete  story 
the  next  day,  right  on  our  split 
page.  I  have  it  on  permanent  file 


in  a  handy  desk  drawer.  People 
appear  more  inclined  to  believe 
me  when  I  say  there  is  no  one 
with  enough  influence  to  keep  a 
news  story  out  of  the  paper.” 

Strohmeyer  proceeded  to  re¬ 
late  how  the  Globe-Times  con¬ 
ducted  a  successful  campaign  to 
rid  the  city  of  a  government  that 
had  “no  vision,  petty  grafting 
and  waste”  by  dogging  the  trail 
of  an  imprudent  councilman 
who  used  city  materials  and 
manpower  to  pave  driveways  for 
his  club,  church  and  constitu¬ 
ents’  homes. 

“We’d  take  pictures  of  these 
abuses  and  write  outraged  edito¬ 
rials,”  Strohmeyer  said.  “But 
this  merely  caused  a  few  ripples 
and  tut-tutting.” 

His  Uncle’s  Pants 

He  continued:  “But  one  day 
he  brought  his  uncle  from 
Brooklyn  into  town  to  show  him 
a  good  time.  That  night  at  about 
2  A.M.  a  girl  ran  away  with  the 
uncle’s  pants,  which  contained 
$800  in  a  wallet. 

“Well,  Councilman  tried  to 
force  his  way  into  the  house, 
and  fired  a  few  shots  into  the 
night.  Police  cars  came  scream¬ 
ing  up  and  people  gathered  in 
nightclothes  in  all  the  commo¬ 
tion.  But  the  next  morning  there 
wasn’t  a  word  on  the  police 
blotter. 

“Fortunately,  an  anonymous 
caller  tipped  us  off  the  next  day. 
We  turned  the  staff  loose  and  put 
it  up  to  the  councilman.  He 
denied  there  was  an  incident  and 
threatened  to  sue  us  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  if  we  pi  inted  such 
a  thing. 

“We  ran  the  story.  It  led  the 
paper.  And  did  the  town  wake 
up !  The  district  attorney  opened 
an  investigation.  The  councilman 
was  arrested,  convicted,  and 
sent  to  prison.  The  citizens  began 
a  charter  study.  They  threw  out 
the  old  charter,  replaced  it  with 
a  new  one,  and  in  the  next  full 
election  they  voted  out  the  poli¬ 
tical  machine  that  had  been  en¬ 
trenched  for  40  years. 

“All  because,”  someone  re¬ 
marked,  “that  councilman  did 
probably  the  most  honorable 
thing  in  his  term  in  office — try 
to  rescue  his  uncle’s  pants.” 

Strohmeyer  said  he  believes 
“many  cities  in  this  country  are 
l)etter  places  to  live  liecause 
their  newspapers  brandish  the 
leadership.” 

But  he  added  that  the  real  test 
of  public  service  is  to  “lead 
when  there  are  no  clear-cut 
villains,  when  the  enemies  are 
such  phantoms  as  an  aging  cen¬ 
ter  city,  exhausted  tax  sources 
for  schools,  and,  of  course,  built- 
in  prejudices  concerning  fair 
housing,  equal  opportunity  for 
all.” 

“Old-fashioned  editorial  right¬ 


eousness  isn’t  enough,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Nor  are  the  same  old 
repetitive  assessments  or  time¬ 
worn  conclusions.” 

A  Generation  of  ('.lianKe 

.Another  area  which  concerns 
Strohmeyer  is  the  impact  of  a 
generation  of  tv  watching,  of 
“saturation  by  sensation,”  as  he 
called  it. 

“Some  editors  I  know,”  said 
Strohmeyer,  “are  looking  over 
their  shoulders  at  the  Delphic 
ideas  of  Marshall  McLuhan. 
Most  of  the  so-called  McLuhan- 
isms  are  so  complex  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  sense  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  I  note  from  this 
flood  of  recent  McLuhan  pro¬ 
files  that  television  is  definitely 
impressed  by  his  ‘cool’  and  ‘hot’ 
theory. 

“Some  tv'  producers  now  swear 
by  the  McLuhanism  that  mass 
audiences  are  attracted  to  shows 
that  don’t  offer  too  much  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  viewers’  senses. 
But  woe  to  those  shows  that  are 
filled  with  information,  fact, 
logic,  statement  and  opinion. 
These  are  ‘hot’.  .Audiences  drop 
off. 

“Newspapers  are  considered 
‘hot’  and,  I  suppose,  the  edito¬ 
rial  page,  which  requires  think¬ 
ing,  is  the  ‘hottest’  of  all.  I 
don’t  think  anyone  Irelieves  we 
ought  to  suddenly  start  running 
comics  in  place  of  editorials,  but 
if  you  accept  the  theory  that  we 
are  writing  for  a  generation  of 
people  who  prefer  to  sit  and 
watch  and  don’t  like  to  think, 
editorial  pages  will  have  to 
change. 

“How  is  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  going  to  regard  the  edito¬ 
rial  pages,  a  generation  that  is 
growing  up  on  kicks?  A  genera¬ 
tion  that  thrives  on  change?” 

• 

Washington  Post 
Back  in  Moscow 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  is  re¬ 
opening  its  bureau  in  Moscow 
and  has  named  Anatole  Shub  as 
its  correspondent  there.  Re¬ 
placing  Shub  in  Bonn  as  the 
Post’s  Central  European  corre¬ 
spondent  is  Dan  Morgan. 

The  Washington  Post’s  pre¬ 
vious  Moscow  correspondent  was 
Stephen  Rosenfeld,  now  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  The  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  expelled  him  in  November 
1965,  following  publication  in 
the  Post  of  the  Penkovsky  spy 
papers. 

Anatole  Shub  is  39,  a  native 
of  New  York.  He  joined  the  Post 
staff  in  1964.  Dan  Morgan,  30, 
a  Harvard  graduate,  joined  the 
Washington  Post  from  the 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  in 


1963. 
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4NPA  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

Unions  Move  Toward 
‘Back  Shop  Anarchy’ 


PUFFERY — Sil  Purcell,  fhe  Canadian  Press,  and  M.  J.  (Joe)  Wing, 
Associated  Press  Newsfeatures,  each  enjoy  a  good  cigar  and  a 
good  discussion  at  the  AP  meeting  on  Monday. 


Hawks  and  Doves  flapped 
around  the  Starlight  room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
where  the  ANPA  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Conference  took  place  on 
Monday. 

In  closed  morning  session, 
Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  labor  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  clearly  ranked  among 
the  Hawks,  telling  the  confer¬ 
ence;  “It  is  my  unfortunate  duty 
to  report  that  labor  relations  in 
1966  deteriorated  even  further 
than  had  been  the  case  in  1965.” 

Patrone,  who  released  the  text 
of  his  talk  that  afternoon  when 
an  open  meeting  of  publishers 
heard  a  Dove-like  address  from 
James  H.  Sampson,  president  of 
the  International  Stereotypers’ 
and  Electrotypers’  Union,  called 
the  labor  relations  record  for 
last  year  “tragic.” 

"We  are  in  an  era  of  labor 
relations  that  reflects  adamant 
positions  taken  by  unions  in  all 
negotiations.  It  is  a  period  of 
muscle-flexing  on  the  part  of 
the  unions,”  he  said.  “Crisis 
bargaining  and  the  use  of  power 
either  exerted  or  threatened 
have  been  resorted  to  all  too 
often.  To  date,  reason  has  not 
prevailed.  It  would  seem  that 
muscle  must  be  answered  by 
muscle,  and  until  reason  and 
statesmanship  are  restored,  our 
best  defense  against  unwar¬ 
ranted  union  encroachment  is 
the  ability  to  publish  in  face  of 
a  strike.” 

Patrone  said  that  coupled 
with  the  frontal  attack  by  the 
unions,  management  had  to  be 
on  the  alert  “against  the  en¬ 
filade  attacks  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
Courts.”  He  said  that  decisions 
emanating  from  the  board  “are 
stirring  already  troubled  wa¬ 
ters.”  In  making  his  remarks 
public,  he  said  that  similar  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  view  had  been 
given  by  publishers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  took 
part  in  the  closed  morning  ses¬ 
sion. 

Union  Tug  of  War 

‘‘The  game  of  leap  frog  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  popular  as  one  craft 
attempts  to  outgain  each  other 
in  the  tug  of  war  which  they 
call  collective  bargaining  with 
their  individual  demands  for 
more.’  It’s  a  dangerous  game 
of  a  publisher  trying  to  find  the 
end  of  the  loop. 

Anarchy  in  the  back  shop  is 
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increasing  with  unauthorized 
chapel  meetings  resorted  to  all 
too  frequently,”  he  noted.  “This 
ploy  is  used  for  many  purposes 
—  as  a  bargaining  pressure,  as 
a  protest  against  a  discharge 
no  matter  how  merited,  or  for 
whatever  reason  suits  their  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  moment. 

Chapel  Meetings 

“Witness  the  recent  rash  of 
chapel  meetings  in  the  New 
York  negotiations  where  these 
muscle-flexing  exercises  are  re¬ 
sorted  to.  Such  meetings  are 
anathema  to  all  concepts  of 
sound  labor  relations.  I  can  vis¬ 
ualize  no  management  decision 
so  horrendous  as  to  warrant  an 
illegal  chapel  meeting  rather 
than  follow  the  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure  nor  do  they  have  a  place 
in  collective  bargaining.” 

The  ANPA  labor  specialist, 
his  comments  clearly  related  to 
the  current  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union’s  pressure  tac¬ 
tics  against  the  Daily  News,  said 
that  such  chapel  meetings  are 
“no  different  in  my  opinion  than 
the  outlawed  sit-down  strikes.” 

“The  same  people  who  perpe¬ 
trate  these  offenses,”  said  Pa¬ 
trone,  “are  the  same  union  of¬ 
ficials  who  demand  equal  auth¬ 
ority  at  the  bargaining  table 
but  will  not  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility  commensurate  with  the 
power  they  demand.” 

Turning  to  other  facets  of  the 
many  problems,  Patrone  said: 
“The  introduction  of  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  equipment,  which 
should  be  a  fully  accepted  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  still  being  fought  by 
unions  despite  their  protesta¬ 
tions  that  they  welcome  change. 

“The  history  of  1966  foresha¬ 
dows  events  in  1967.  The  con¬ 
trived  fear  of  the  impact  of  new 
technology  has  given  way  to 
new  union  rallying  points,  one 
of  which  is  the  increased  cost 
of  living  that  has  presumably 
eroded  the  gains  made  by  un¬ 
ions  in  past  negotiations. 

Extreme  Postures 

“This  is  another  reason  for 
the  real  or  contrived  restiveness 
that  is  apparent  among  union 
members.  That  restiveness  in 
turn  results  in  counterpressure 
on  local  officers,  and  in  due 
course,  upon  the  international 
officers,  pushing  them  into  ex¬ 
treme  postures.  .  . 

“Certainly,  in  the  past  few 
years  we  faced  problems  with 
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introduction  of  the  computer. 
Yet,  when  the  problem  was 
understood,  workable  solutions 
were  arrived  at,  not  the  millen¬ 
nium  but  at  least  livable. 

“The  introduction  of  new 
processes,  particularly  offset, 
has  led  to  a  mad  scramble  by 
all  our  unions  for  jurisdiction 
over  the  camera  and  platemak¬ 
ing,  causing  serious  problems  to 
the  publisher.  This  fight  for  jur¬ 
isdiction  has  led  the  ITU  and 
pressmen  to  sign  a  jurisdiction 
agreement  wherein,  and  I  quote 
‘the  application  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  removed  the  employers 
from  the  middle,  or  as  a  ‘parti¬ 
san,’  and  places  the  decision  of 
where  the  work  belongs  under 
collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  by  the  unions.’ 

“They  blithely  accept  as  a 
precondition  that  the  work  be¬ 
longs  to  one  or  the  other,  and 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  settling 
which.  Not  a  word  either  about 
management’s  prerogatives  in 
assigning  the  work  for  most 
efficient  production.” 

Patrone  said  that  other  “tire¬ 
some  problems  of  the  past”  still 
remained.  “After  a  century  of 
existence  the  ITU  continues  to 
cling  to  the  long  discredited  and 
archaic  practice  of  setting  bo¬ 
gus. 

“The  pressmen,  while  main¬ 
taining  an  artifiicial  shortage  of 
pressmen,  insist  on  equal  or 
added  manning  for  new,  highly 
sophisticated  and  more  auto¬ 
matic  presses.  The  stereotypers, 
while  professing  to  embrace 


change,  have  taken  an  adamant 
posture  on  the  manning  of  cast¬ 
ing  machines  .  .  .  the  photoen¬ 
gravers,  ever  jealous  of  their 
jurisdiction,  are  accelerating 
and  strengthening  jurisdictional 
demands.  They  also  seek  work 
classification,  restriction  of 
work  to  branches,  and,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  at  least,  have 
sought  a  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  workweek.” 

More  Exorbitant  Demands 

Patrone  forecast  “a  continua¬ 
tion  of  exorbitant  money  de¬ 
mands,”  and  said  that  publish¬ 
ers  could  expect  to  be  faced  with 
mounting  pressure  from  the 
ITU  for  acceptance  of  its  re¬ 
cently  and  unilaterally  adopted 
pension  plan,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  current  company  plans. 

Turning  to  the  current  urge 
to  merge  among  unions,  Patrone 
commented:  “Whether  these 

talks  will  result  in  a  merger  of 
all  into  one  or  alternatively  into 
two  groups,  polarized  around 
the  ITU  and  IPIU  or  the  press¬ 
men,  is  difficult  to  forecast  at 
this  time.  Mergers,  of  course, 
would  have  a  direct  effect  on 
publishers.  To  be  candid,  a  mer¬ 
ger  of  one  or  more  unions  in 
any  individual  plant  could  multi¬ 
ply  the  difficulties  of  that  news¬ 
paper  in  publishing  in  the  face 
of  a  strike  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  unions.” 

Admitting  himself  to  be  nerv¬ 
ous  in  “addressing  for  the  first 

(Coyitinued  on  page  106.) 
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Mayors-Press  Debate 
Newspaper’s  Role 


'I'wo  aggressive  and  controver¬ 
sial  mayors  sharply  questioned 
four  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors,  who  answered  just  as 
sharply,  on  a  “Press  Conference 
in  Reverse”  panel  at  the  ANPA 
Convention  Wednesday. 

The  questioners  were  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  (R.)  of  New 
York  City  and  Mayor  Sain 
Yorty  (D.)  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  questioned  were  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  Garden  City  (N.  Y.) 
Newsday;  Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution; 
David  Brickman,  Malden 
(Mass.)  \ews;  Francis  L.  Dale, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  The 
moderator  was  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  director  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Conflicts  between  the  press 
and  public  officials  and  methods 
of  explaining  complicated  public 
problems  to  readers  were  ex¬ 
plored  in  depth  by  the  inter¬ 
viewers  and  those  interviewed. 

The  give-and-take  discussion 
followed  along  these  general 
lines: 

Mangled  Ne»*^ 

Yoity;  “1  would  like  to  ask 
Bill  .Moyers  to  comment  on  the 
charge  that  public  officials  man¬ 
age  the  news.” 

.Moyers:  “There  is  no  question 
that  I  did  plant  questions,  but  I 
was  the  first  press  secretary  to 
move  on  to  plant  answers.  We 
gave  the  answers  and  let  the 
reporters  guess  the  questions. 
Seriously,  I  think  that  to  some 
degree  in  times  of  international 
crisis  there  might  be  some  man¬ 
agement  of  news  primarily  lie- 
cause  the  administration  can 
never  be  certain  just  what  the 
facts  are  in  a  fast-moving  situa¬ 
tion.  My  paper  encounters  man¬ 
aged  news — it  took  us  from  2  till 
9  o’clock  to  get  in  to  find  out 
about  a  test  plane  crash  and  we 
protested.  I  realize  that  the 
White  House  sometimes  does  not 
put  out  too  much,  not  liecause 
of  deliberate  news  management 
but  because  of  inability  to  know 
the  facts  immediately.” 

Lindsay:  “Welcome  to  New 
York.  You  may  recover  your 
autos  at  Pier  40;  make  your 
checks  out  to  the  city  for  $40 
and  you  have  a  right  to  counsel. 
I  welcome,  too,  Mayor  Yorty 
from  Bobby  Kennedy’s  home 
state.  Why  do  newspapers  not 
rotate  their  reporters  between 
city  hall  and  Washington?” 

Dale:  “We  do  to  some  extent, 
but  reporters  are  becoming  spe- 
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cialists  and  can  interpret  news 
properly  on  beats  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  Rotation 
comes  from  experience.  A  young 
reporter  begins  as  a  general 
reporter  and  his  experience  then 
dictates  lietter  jobs.  It’s  a  valid 
comment  and  we  do  rotate  re¬ 
porters  lietween  Washington  and 
Columbus,  our  state  capital.” 

Yorty:  “Do  you  merely  meet 
public  opinion  or  do  you  try  to 
mold  it?” 

Tarver:  “It  varies  from  news¬ 
paper  to  newspaper.  We  don’t 
tell  our  readers  what  they  want 
to  hear.” 

Lindsay:  “What  about  the 
dope  story  in  which  the  reporter 
ciuotes  no  one  and  merely  sur¬ 
mises  what  happened?” 

Brickman:  “The  higher  you 
go  in  government,  the  more 
background  information  you  get 
aliout  public  officials  who  try  to 
suppress  news  in  their  own  self- 
interest.  Some  newspapers  be¬ 
lieve  when  they  can’t  get  attri- 
Imtion  they  still  have  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  fulfill  the  public’s  right 
to  know  what’s  going  on.  I  was 
shown  yesterday  the  front  page 
of  a  midwest  newspaper  that 
carried  a  picture  on  the  front 
page  of  a  closed  door,  behind 
which  gov'ernment  officials  de¬ 
cided  how  to  spend  taxpayers’ 
money.  There  was  a  story  telling 
what  happened  behind  the  closed 
door.  Many  newspapers  write 
such  dope  stories  when  public 
officials  will  not  take  public  re¬ 
sponsibility.  There  are  1,750 
daily  newspapers  and  each  editor 
takes  responsibility.” 

Television’s  Role 

Yorty :  “Television  can’t  cover 
news  in  depth  and  you  can  when 
you  want  to,  but  tv  can  form 
public  opinion.  Is  tv  a  corrective 
on  your  own  biases?” 

Moyers:  “As  his  former  press 
secretary,  I  know  that  President 
Johnson  felt  he  stood  a  better 
chance  when  he  communicated 
directly  by  tv  and  let  people 
gauge  his  personality  and  words 
unhampered  by  translators.  Of 
course  it  varies  a  great  deal  for 
politicians  and  events.” 

Brickman:  “There’s  no  retort, 
no  challenge  over  tv,  which  is  a 
one-way  street  and  essentially  a 
form  of  entertainment.  It  gives 
the  image  of  the  actor.  Poli¬ 
ticians  need  to  look  pretty  and 
speak  glibly.  It  makes  a  further 
challenge  to  the  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  the  people  want  to  read 
more  about  what  they  said  and 
what  it  meant.” 


Yorty:  “You  in  the  press  take 
the  position  of  assuming  what 
the  speaker  meant.” 

Curtis:  “Tv  has  lieen  difficult, 
but  it  has  made  us  better  at  our 
job.” 

Friction  with  Tv 

Lindsay:  “Is  there  a  certain 
friction  between  tv  and  the 
pi’ess?” 

Tarver:  “It’s  true  the  pad- 
and-pencil  reporters  regard  tv 
guys  as  free-loaders,  w’ho  do  not 
have  the  background  to  know  a 
situation  fully.  We  have  a  tv 
station — it’s  a  little  like  homo- 
se.xuals — you  feel  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  about  them  w'hen  you  have 
got  one  in  the  family.” 

Moyers:  “There’s  a  perpetual 
state  of  tension.  The  worst  mis¬ 
take  we  make  is  in  assuming 
they  are  amateurs.  Some  of  the 
most  perceptive  men  covering 
the  White  House  are  tv  men. 
The  tension  is  good.  Newspapers 
no  longer  have  a  monopoly  on 
politicians’  favor  or  information 
and  there  is  competition.  Let’s 
not  assume  they  do  not  have 
ability  and  give  up  to  apathy.” 

Tarver:  “Only  on  large  as¬ 
signments  like  the  White  House 
are  tv  men  properly  prepared. 
They  do  not  usually  have  the 
proper  background  to  cover  a 
city  hall  adequately.” 

Dale:  “We  are  not  poisoned  by 
owning  one.  There  is  more 
chance  of  a  politician  misleading 
the  people  on  tv,  if  the  candidate 
is  clean-cut  and  has  a  good  hair- 
set  and  has  had  his  press  repre¬ 
sentative  write  him  some  good 
ad  libs,  giving  a  wholly  false 
and  misleading  picture  of  the 
man.  Newspapers  give  a  better 
understanding  of  him.” 

Gullible  Public 

Moyers:  “Readers  can  be  mis¬ 
led  by  an  exclusive  story,  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  I  saw  at  the  White 
House.  The  other  day  a  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  carried 
a  non-attributed  story  about  the 
buildup  of  troops  in  Vietnam  in 
which  the  Administration  was 
trying  to  make  its  points  and 
used  this  means  to  project  its 
purposes.  This  stenographic 
translation  was  misleading.  A 
great  danger  is  not  the  desire  of 
the  public  official  to  corrupt  but 
in  the  gullibility  of  the  public.” 

Yorty:  “I’m  not  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  that.  Sincerity  is  what 
comes  over  best  on  tv  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  public  get¬ 
ting  an  erroneous  impression.” 

Curtis:  “Yes,  sincerity  comes 
through.  Governor  Reagan  was 
good  on  tv  and  that  may  be  why 
he  was  elected.” 

Yorty:  “Brown  was  pretty 
bad  at  that.” 

Lindsay:  “What  about  the 
credibility  gap?” 

Moyers:  “I  don’t  believe  it  is 
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the  greatest  problem.  There  ig  g 
credibility  gap  in  newspapen 
as  well  as  in  government.  Nevfj. 
papers  have  even  greater  prob. 
lems.  We  are  on  the  firing  line 
daily.  Readers  can  compare  what 
w'e  say  from  day  to  day.  I  think 
there  is  too  much  public  breast- 
beating  on  this  subject.  We  have 
to  do  the  job  the  best  we  can 
and  government  officials  do,  too. 
Newspapers  give  readers  an  op. 
portunity  to  sound  off  their  own 
views  in  letters.  We  can’t  ever 
completely  erase  the  credibility 
gap.” 

Negative  News 

Yorty:  “People  are  bombarded  J 
by  the  negative  aspects  of  hap-  i 
penings  and  this  actually  can  bp  | 
a  danger.  In  reporting  on  the  [ 
war  in  Vietnam,  you  are  report-  [ 
ing  on  battles  which  can  be " 
negative  and  lack  equal  attention 
to  positive  gains.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Indonesia  told  me 
his  country  w’as  rescued  froir 
communism  and  that  our  stand 
in  Vietnam  was  a  major  factor. 
There  is  too  little  reporting  on 
what  the  Koreans,  Australians. 
New  Zealanders  and  Thailand  I 
soldiers  and  what  the  Vietna  ' 
mese  themselves  are  doing.  The^ 
should  be  more  positive  report¬ 
ing.” 

Dale:  “The  point  is  well  taken. 
We  tend  to  accent  failures,  bat 
the  story  of  our  own  forces  must 
be  told.  We  need  in-depth  report¬ 
ing  of  all  aspects  of  the  war,  as  . 
Gen.  Westmoreland  said  in  his  - 
speech  to  the  Associated  Press.” 

Moyers:  “We  are  not  being 
responsible  newspapers  if  we  as¬ 
sume  that  all  is  going  well.  It  is 
not  news  when  a  boy  is  not  killed 
but  it’s  news  when  he  is  killed. 

If  we  don’t  say  so  when  things 
are  bad,  who  will?” 

Balance  Needed 

Curtis:  “The  problem  is  one 
of  balance.  Readers  are  more 
interested  in  the  negative.  One 
reporter  was  told  to  balance  good 
news  with  bad  news  in  report¬ 
ing  on  conditions  in  the  schools, 
so  he  wrote  a  lead:  ‘While  4,123 
high  school  students  went  about 
their  studies  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  one  boy  killed  the  * 
principal.’  ” 

Lindsay:  “If  the  story  is  s 
dry  one  like  the  reorganization 
of  a  city  government,  is  there  s 
conscious  effort  made  to  put  it 
on  the  front  page?  With  summer 
approaching,  do  you  draw  lines 
lietween  those  for  whom  you 
have  compassion  for  unrest  and 
those  who  preach  and  practice 
violence?” 

Tarver:  “We  try  to  have  on 
the  city  desk  and  in  the  slot  mM 
who  are  conscious  of  their  oUi- 1* 
gations  to  readers.  It’s  not  his 
(Continued  on  pnye  102) 
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^  Innovations  Spark 
5 1  ‘Linage  Revolution’ 

lay^  \  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

can 


too. ;  “Innovation”  was  the  battle 

°P’  ^  cry  reverberating  from  Tues- 

OWB I  Jay’s  advertising  discussion  ses- 

;  sions  at  the  ANPA  convention, 
ility :  “It  is  obligatory  on  news- 

’  paper  managements  to  be  alert 
to  the  new  techniques  and  de- 
I  velopments  in  the  sale  of  news- 

•ded  J  paper  advertising,”  W.  Frank 

lap  Gatewood,  advertising  director 

(1  bf  of  the  Washington  Post  and 

the  leader  of  the  over-50,000  circu- 

ort-  lation  panel,  declared. 

be  The  six-column  format,  elec¬ 
tion  tronic  typesetting,  space  spots, 
ditie  teenage  sections,  discount  plans, 

me  “experimenting  with  single 

roir  rates,”  he  said,  are  a  few  of  the 

tand  innovations  which  have  “placed 

:tor  the  newspaper  advertising  busi- 

I  on  ness  on  the  threshold  of  a  revo- 

ans,  lution.” 

land  Kenneth  R.  Carlson,  adver- 

tna  tising  director,  Detroit  News, 

hew  talked  about  new  approaches  to 

wrt-  selling  space  to  the  retailers.  He 


lishes  better  stoi'e  identity  with 
the  reader.” 

He  also  urged  newspapers  to 
produce  research  that  provides 
retailers  with  profiles  of  their 
customers.  “These  statistics,”  he 
said,  “w'hen  laid  against  the 
general  market  profile,  can  pro¬ 
vide  important  information  to  a 
retailer.” 

Carlson  also  suggested  that 
papers  review  make-up  policies 
to  “make  certain  w'e  are  not 
turning  away  good  business,” 
and  he  cited  the  need  for  better 
trained  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
men. 

Lyman  B.  McBride,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  said  there  is  a  “definite 
spirit  of  optimism  in  our  indus¬ 
try  for  national  advertising’* 
despite  the  7.5%  drop  in  auto¬ 
motive  linage  for  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  and  the 
meager  .6%  gain  in  overall  na- 


Robert  Letts  Jones,  president  of  The  Copley  Press  Inc.,  and  Frank 
Tremaine,  vicepresident  and  general  business  manager,  UPl, 


L.  S.  Smith,  president  of  the  DuQuoin  ( III.)  Call;  and  John  P. 
Scripps,  board  chairman,  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  San  Diego, 
talk  over  UPl  business  with  Wayne  Sargent,  UPl  general  sales 


manager. 
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said  the  “most  widely”  used  re¬ 
tail  advertising  technique  is  the 
preprinted  section.  This  form, 
he  said,  is  the  retailer’s  “spec¬ 
tacular”  and  is  the  newspaper’s 
strongest  competition  with 
shoppers  and  w’eeklies. 

’Tailored  Distribution* 

He  said  some  papers  accept  a 
preprint  for  delivery  to  selected 
areas  to  satisfy  a  particular 
advertiser’s  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  problem.  “When  you 
are  in  a  position  to  ‘tailor  dis¬ 
tribution’  you  will  find  there 


tional  to  date. 

“Actually  the  figures  them¬ 
selves  aren’t  rosy  enough  to 
engender  confidence,”  he  said, 
“but  the  very  fact  that  the  spirit 
definitely  exists  will  help  our 
industry  selling  efforts.”  He 
cautioned  that  “there  is  hardly 
any  room  for  smugness  or  com¬ 
placency.” 

Other  factors  working  in 
newspapers’  favor,  he  pointed 
out,  are  “better  selling  tech¬ 
niques  which  hav’e  put  us  on  the 
verge  of  important  break¬ 
throughs  from  the  major  mar- 


of  client  money  in  tv  that 
‘.grouping  of  commercials  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  new 
attention  devices  or  the  decision 
that  other  media  are  more  ap- 
l)ropriate  for  certain  kinds  of 
advertising.’  ” 

Fads  for  Bdailcrs 

In  the  under-15,000  circulation 
group,  J.  Warren  McClure,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chambersburg 
(Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  suggested 
a  number  of  “Money  Making 
Methods”  newspapers  can  em- 


•  Sell  premium  position  in 
the  paper  by  suggesting  that  the 
ad  “actually  costs  the  same  that 
it  would  in  ROP  except  the  ad, 
on  the  premium  page,  might  only 
be  half  the  size  as  a  result  of 
the  position.” 

•  Sell  advertiser  a  fixed  s  >ot 
of  color  at  a  fixed  mechanical 
cost. 

•  Sell  color  advertising  in  the 
vertical  margin  of  the  page  set 
in  rubber  type  on  a  color  wheel. 

•  Check  out  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  with  retailers. 
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are  additional  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  you  can  gain — dollars  that 
would  otherwise  be  in  circulars, 
and  weeklies.” 

Carlson  said  another  new 
technique  being  employed  by  re¬ 
tailers  is  the  split-run  to  adver¬ 
tise  different  merchandise  which 
is  not  stocked  heavily  in  the  store 
or  to  advertise  a  department  of 
a  store  that  would  not  justify 
large  space  advertising.  The  ads, 
under  this  system,  he  said,  run 
in  half  the  circulation  of  the 
newspaper.  He  believes  the  split- 
run  idea  has  application  for 
large  and  small  retailers  who 
want  a  big  image  without  going 
overboard  on  a  particular  item 
or  department. 

Customer  Profiles 

The  group  was  urged  by 
Carlson  to  sell  retailers  on  fea¬ 
turing  store  “exclusives”  in 


keters  of  cigarettes,  soap  and 
foods.” 

.\reas  of  Kxploilaliuii 

McBride  pinpointed  areas  of 
exploitation  as  being  in  the 
financial,  liquor,  recruitment  and 
travel  linage  categories.  “Finan¬ 
cial,”  he  said,  “could  be  a  win¬ 
ner  this  year  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  more  issue  copy  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  tax  credit  now  avail¬ 
able  for  business  plant  expan¬ 
sion.” 

Liquor,  he  noted,  seems  to  be 
promoting  higher  priced  brands 
in  newspapers:  recruitment  de¬ 
pends  on  federal  government 
programs;  and  travel  ads  “can’t 
do  anything  but  increase  if  our 
economy  holds  firm.” 

Referring  to  the  April  8  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publishkr  which 
contained  the  Grey  Matter  re¬ 
port  of  the  “Crisis  in  Television 


ploy. 

He  suggested  the  following: 

•  Give  retailers  reprints  of 
the  article  on  shoplifting  in  the 
.\pril  issue  of  Render's  Digest. 

•  Provide  advertisers  with 
printed  cards  containing  the 
local  penalties  for  shoplifting. 

•  Provide  facilities  for  post¬ 
ing  ads  in  employe  wash  rooms, 
and  other  areas  of  the  store. 

•  Provide  staff  people  and 
advertisers  with  tear  sheets 
from  various  stores  in  various 
ad  classifications. 

•  Send  advertisers  8V2  x  11 
prints  of  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper  for  the  day  upon 
which  the  advertiser  was  born. 

•  Print  up  cards  indicating 
the  day  of  the  week  or  month 
of  the  community’s  larger  pay¬ 
days. 

•  Offer  colored  newsprint 
stock  at  a  minimum  of  10% 


.'^11  Composition 

•  Consider  selling  composi¬ 
tion  to  shoppers  or  weeklies  by 
defining  on  your  contracts  that 
your  advertising  composition  is 
the  property  of  the  newspaper, 
and  is  not  to  be  photographed. 

•  Give  discounts  for  re-run 
ads  of  40  inches  or  more. 

•  Permit  advertisers  to  spon¬ 
sor  such  editorial  features  as 
school  menus,  weather  maps, 
sports  reports,  “action  line”  and 
stock  market  quotations. 

•  Give  ad  salesmen  a  fixed 
percentage  of  billings. 

•  Give  discounts  for  ads  re¬ 
ceived  before  deadline. 

•  Sell  by  proof  or  speculative 
layouts. 

•  P'inally,  .McClure  a-sked:  “Is 
it  a  rule  at  your  newspaper 
whenever  someone  takes  a  trip 
to  a  meeting  or  convention  that 


newspaper  ads  along  w’ith  other  Advertising,”  McBride  said  it  premium.  provision  is  made  to  call  on  any 

merchandise.  By  doing  this,  was  indeed  heartening  to  read  •  Charge  for  preprints  by  contact  that  can  help  your  paper 
Carlson  said,  a  retailer  “estab-  from  an  agency  spending  60%  percentage  of  inch  rate.  advertising-wise?” 
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Westmoreland  Tells 
How  War  Is  Going 


U.S.  SENAiOR  CHARLES  PERCY,  Illinois  Ropublican,  makes  a 
point  in  panel  discussion  on  Vietnam  war  at  AP  meeting.  At  hie 
right  is  U.S.  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Virginia  Democrat. 


GREElINGS — Senator  Charles  Percy  is  among  those  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  line  for  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  as  he  arrives  tor 
the  AP  luncheon.  Behind  them  is  Paul  Miller,  president  of  AP,  and, 
at  right,  Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of  AP. 


NEW  DIRECTORS  of  the  Associated  Press  receive  some  poinleis 
from  AP  President  Paul  Miller.  From  the  left — Richard  H.  Amberg, 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  of  the  Newhouse  Group;  Miller,  Gannett 
Company  president;  D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.;  and 
Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence  (Kansas)  Journal  World. 
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Paul  Miller  Elected 
AP  President  Again 


Benjamin  M.  McKeKvay  of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  a  retiring 
director  and  former  president  of  the  Associated  Press,  rising  to 
accept  applause  at  AP  annual  meeting. 


Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  the  Board 
of  Directors  meeting  Tuesday. 

Other  AP  officers  re-elected 
are: 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  first  vice- 
president; 

Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent; 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  AP 
deputy  general  manager,  secre¬ 
tary; 

Keith  Fuller,  AP  assistant 
general  manager,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  ; 

Fred  L.  Strozier,  AP,  assistant 
secretary ; 

Robert  R.  Booth,  AP,  treas¬ 
urer; 

Stanley  .M.  Swinton,  AP,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer; 

Harold  Glasser,  AP,  assistant 
treasurer. 

Three  new  directors  were 
elected  and  three  were  re-elected 
in  the  membership  balloting 
Monday. 

Joiu's  Leadst 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  led  in  the 
voting  and  was  re-elected  with 
8,472  votes.  He  was  followed  in 
the  vote  count  by  two  other  in¬ 
cumbent  directors,  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  8,088  votes,  and  William 


Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  8,071. 

Elected  to  replace  a  director 
who  was  not  eligible  for  another 
re-election  and  one  who  volun¬ 
tarily  retired  were  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  and  Times-Dispatch,  with 
6,939  votes,  and  Richard  H. 
Amberg,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  with  6,364  votes. 

The  other  nominees  were  Stan¬ 
ley  H.  Stauffer,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Daily  Capital,  5,147  votes; 
Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  4,519;  J.  Kelly  Sisk, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Daily  Pied¬ 
mont,  4,097 ;  J.  W,  Gallivan,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 
3,180;  Loring  C.  Merwin, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panta- 
graph,  2,408. 

For  cities  with  less  than  50,- 
000  population,  the  incumbent 
director,  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hast¬ 
ings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune,  was 
replaced  by  Dolph  C.  Simons 
Jr.,  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal- 
World,  by  5,679  votes  to  5,434. 
Reappointed  to  the  Finance 
Committee  were  Schurz,  chair¬ 
man;  McLean,  Dwight,  Pulliam, 
Max  E.  Nussbaum,  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer,  and  Miller,  ex- 
officio  member. 

19  New  Members 

Nineteen  newspapers  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  regular  AP  member¬ 
ship  by  a  vote  of  the  members 
in  the  business  meeting  Monday. 
They  were: 

Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette, 


Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today,  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times-Mail,  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Daily  Herald-Telephone,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Utica 
(Mich.)  Daily  Sentinel,  Deer 
Park  (N.  Y.)  Suffolk  Sun,  Char- 
don  (Ohio)  Geauga  Times 
Leader,  Elyria  (Ohio)  ^Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  Napoleon  (Ohio) 
Northwest  Signal,  Albany 
(Oi'e.)  Democrat-Herald,  War¬ 
ren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror  and 
Observer,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Post,  Springfield  (Vt.)  Times- 
Reporter,  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times  and  Times-West  Virgin¬ 
ian,  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West 
Virginian,  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.) 
Jefferson  County  Union. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
reported  to  the  members  that 
this  is  a  period  of  great  change 
in  the  service  because  of  such 
technical  developments  as  the 
Offsetter,  now  in  production,  the 
use  of  150-word  a  minute  chan¬ 
nels,  the  changing  of  the  A  wire 
to  upper  and  lower  case. 

Half  and  Half  Staff 

Gallagher  said  such  advanced 
equipment  will  give  the  AP 
broader  coverage  and  a  more 
sophisticated  news  report. 
Whereas  at  present  only  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  staff  is  engaged  in 
original  reporting  and  75  per¬ 
cent  in  relaying  the  news  report, 
the  AP  general  manager  pre¬ 
dicted  that  in  the  near  future 
the  staff  will  be  divided  about 


half  and  half  in  actual  report¬ 
ing  and  in  transmitting  the 
news. 

The  general  manager  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  acted 
in  a  “callous,  offensive  and  arbi¬ 
trary  manner’’  in  eliminating  a 
number  of  special  wholesale 
communication  rates  for  news 
media.  He  said  the  ruling  would 
have  caused  a  300  percent  in¬ 
crease,  costing  the  AP  more 
than  $1,900,000  a  year. 

To  counter  the  rate  cancella¬ 
tion  Aug.  1,  the  AP  is  buying  a 
new  telegraph  multiplexing  sys¬ 
tem,  which  can  divide  a  single 
telephone  voice-grade  channel 
into  44  Teletype  circuits.  It  will 
require  18  months  for  installa¬ 
tion  in  all  regions. 

Gallagher  called  members’  at¬ 
tention  to  a  recently  instituted 
11-man  team  of  investigative  re¬ 
porters  put  to  work  on  special 
assignments  in  Washington. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  an 
AP  director,  chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  intro¬ 
duced  resolutions  thanking 
Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  News-Press, 
and  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  for 
their  services  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously.  Bradley 
had  been  elected  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms  and  was  ineligible 
to  serve  again.  McKelway  volun¬ 
tarily  retired  after  sei-ving  on 
the  Board  18  years. 


RETIRING  AP  Director  Henry  D.  Bradley  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  and  Sunday  News-Press  received  the  applause  of  AP 
members  at  their  annual  meeting  Monday. 
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FRONT  LINES— Forrest  W.  Sey- 
mour,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  listens  cs  Hugh  A.  Mulli¬ 
gan,  AP  correspondent,  reports 
on  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 


BYRD  WATCHER — Andrew  P.  Palmer,  Woonsocket 
(R.l.)  Call,  is  attentive  audience  for  U.S.  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  at  AP  meeiing. 


WHAT'S  NEXT? — Mrs.  Blanche  Smith,  Meriden 

(Conn.)  Record,  checks  her  program  at  the  AP  annual 
meeting  of  members  Monday. 


Porter  Dickinson,  president  of  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency  Inc.;  with 
Prof.  John  E.  Stempel  of  Indiana  University  journalism  department 
and  Mrs.  Stempel  at  UPl  gathering. 


and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jackson  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  & 
Bulletin,  at  UPl  breakfast. 


HAND-WARMERS — Left  to  right,  Amon  Carter  Jr.,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  Amon  Carter  Evans,  John  Seigenthaler,  both 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  give  a  warm  hand  to  U.S.  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois.  Percy  was  on  a  panel  discussing  the 
Vietnam  war  at  the  AP  meeting. 


AT  UPl  BREAKFAST  for  editors  and  publishers:  Left  to  right — 
Merriman  Smith,  White  House  correspondent;  Roger  Tatarian, 
vicepresident  and  editor,  and  Mims  Thomason,  president.  United 
Press  International. 
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White  House  Reporter 
Hits  ‘Smear’  Campaign 


P I 


By  Tony  Breniia 

Publishers  sat  silently  on 
Monday  and  listened  to  a  down- 
to-earth  denunciation  of  the 
“dirty-mouths,”  who,  if  success¬ 
ful,  could  lead  the  United  States 
to  “a  sort  of  rudderless  soci- 

1  ety,”  and  finally  to  the  “con¬ 
fusion  of  anarchy.” 

The  speaker  was  Merriman 
Smith,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional’s  White  House  reporter 
who  warned  of  press  and  public 
apathy,  “bom  of  a  highly  per¬ 
missive  atmosphere  in  this  coun- 
tr>-,”  which  had  allowed  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  campaign  of  degen¬ 
eration  that  was  “slimey  and 
frequently  irrational.” 

,4ddre8siiig  some  700  publish¬ 
ers  atending  the  UPI  breakfast 
meeting,  opening  event  of  the 
.\NP.\  meeting.  Smith  said: 
“President  Johnson  these  days 
is  the  object  of  some  of  the 
worst  vilification  —  even  ob¬ 
scenity  —  that  I’ve  seen  or 
heard  in  more  than  2.'>  years  on 
the  White  House  assignment." 

*  There  was  much  more,  but 
Smith  recalled  recent  personal 
olwen-ation  of  the  technique  of 
defamation:  “When  I  was  in 
New  Orleans  not  long  ago  look¬ 
ing  into  the  so-called  Kennedy 
assassination  plot,  I  saw  for 
sale  in  variety  stores  metal  auto 
license  plates  vividly  associat¬ 
ing  the  president  with  barnyard 
filth. 

‘Dirty  Sayings' 

“Driving  down  the  southeast¬ 
ern  coast  last  winter,  I  saw  for 
.sale  in  roadside  stands  allegedly 
clever  but  actually  quite  dirty 
sayings  about  the  president,  his 
wife  and  their  two  daughters. 
These  w’ere  lapel  buttons. 

I  “At  the  so-called  peace  demon¬ 
stration  in  New  York’s  Central 
Park  the  other  day,  there  were 
grown  men  carrying  signs 
which  openly  and  plainly  chal¬ 
lenged  the  President’s  normalcy 
—  mentally  and  sexually.  There 
were  the  same  sort  of  senseless 
placards  about  Dean  Rusk. 

“Furthermore,  these  anti-war 
people  —  would  have  us  believe 
in  signs  and  songs  that  Johnson 
and  McNamara  are  deliberately 
burning  Asian  babies  with  Na¬ 
palm. 

„  “There  have  been  buttons  and 
printed  placards  around  the 
country  saying,  ‘Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  Where  Are  You  Now?’ 
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Furthermore,  there  are  in  print 
pamphlets,  books,  newspaper.s 
of  a  sort  and  even  recorded 
tapes  alleging  that  Johnson  en¬ 
gineered  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy.” 

Smith  concluded  that  this  was 
not  “enlightened  social  change, 
or  legitimate  dissent  or  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  anarchy,  born  of  a 
highly  permissive  atmosphere 
in  this  country;  a  strangely 
paradoxical,  pejorative  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  freedom,  at 
times,  .seems  to  be  working 
against  the  very  things  for 
which  freedom  supposedly 
stands.” 

Like  it  or  not,  he  continued, 
Johnson,  Rusk,  McNamara  and 
company  were  piloting  an  enor¬ 
mous  ship  with  a  human  cargo 
of  nearly  two  hundred  million 
Americans,  “to  say  nothing  of 
many  millions  in  other  lands 
depending  on  us  for  guidance, 
protection  and  a  certain  amount 
of  assistance.” 

t'.un'l  lie  Dumped 

It  was  open  to  legitimate  pub¬ 
lic  debate  whether  these  leaders 
weie  embaiked  on  a  right  or 
wrong  course,  “but  under  our 
system  they  cannot  be  dumped 
overboard  and  furthermore, 
they’re  i-unning  things,  at  least 
until  January,  1969.” 

What  were  “these  rather  open 
merchants  of  filth  and  utterly 
unfounded  innuendo”  hoping  to 
accompli.sh?  he  asked.  Did  they 
.seek  to  run  Johnson  out  of  of¬ 
fice?  —  “Not  a  chance.”  Were 
they  .seeking  to  start  a  political 
tear-down  aimed  at  1968?  — 
“This  is  most  unlikely.” 

He  conclu<led:  “We’re  not 
talking  here  about  the  political 
opposition  of  Republican  versus 
Demo<-rat.  This  is  something 
different,  slimey  and  frequently 
irrational  ...  it  would  seem  that 
vicious  i)ersonal  attacks  on  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  could  have  only 
one  motivation  that  would  make 
any  .sense  at  all  —  and  that  is 
to  tear  down  public  confidence 
in  the  establishment  —  and  by 
the  establishment,  I  mean  auth¬ 
ority  on  almost  any  level. 

“If  successful,  this  then  could 
lead  us  to  a  sort  of  rudderless 
.society  of  irresponsibility  to  the 
group,  amorality  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  erosion  of  the  family  unit 
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WEDDING  BELLS  for  Donald  J.  Brydon,  United  Press  International 
general  manager  for  Asia,  and  Miss  Helen  Merrill,  New  York 
singer.  They  are  shown  cutting  the  wedding  cake  following  their 
April  15  marriage  in  the  Union  Church,  Tokyo.  After  a  honeymoon 
in  New  York,  they  will  reside  in  the  Japanese  capital. 


and  finally  the  confusion  of  an¬ 
archy.” 

Smith  said  he  painted  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  seemed  extreme,  but 
he  wanted  to  show  what  a  presi¬ 
dent  faced  when  he  came  to 
work  every  day.  “Lyndon  John- 
.son,”  he  said,  “knows  that  much 
of  the  venom  directed  against 
him  and  members  of  his  gov- 
emment  is  symptomatic  of  a 
natural,  justified  concern  about 
the  war,  symptomatic  of  inequi¬ 
ties  long  overdue  in  their  cor¬ 
rection  in  such  a  lush  society 
as  ours,  and  symptomatic  of  the 
futility  which  haunts  a  great 
many  of  our  young  people  in  a 
thermonuclear  age.” 

(jin  Be  Punctured 

However,  he  noted,  “even  the 
toughest  hides  thickened  by 
years  of  political  abrasion  can 
be  punctured.  .  .”  Nevertheless, 
taking  the  President’s  “painful 
degree  of  sensitivity  into  ac¬ 
count,  I  am  amazed  at  the  pun¬ 
ishment  he  can  take  without 
heading  for  the  ranch  and  lock¬ 
ing  the  gate.  .  .” 

Smith  agreed  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  brought  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  upon  himself.  “He  con¬ 
tributes  to  his  own  credibility 
gap  by  an  almost  eccentric  in¬ 
sistence  on  not  disclosing  his 
plans  until  the  last  possible 
moment  ...  he  pays  too  much 
attention  to  what  is  said,  writ¬ 
ten  and  broadcast  about  him.  . 

Advancing  his  own  opinion, 
the  White  House  veteran  noted: 
“But  no  President  deserves  the 
indignities  being  heaped  upon 


him  these  days  in  the  name  of 
peace  and  civil  rights.  Criticism 
and  challenge  have  their  right¬ 
ful  place  in  our  political  system, 
but  not  the  scrawls  from  rest 
l  oom  walls. 

“There  are  those  in  our  trade 
who  wonder  at  times  whether 
the  president,  along  about  the 
middle  of  next  year,  will  decide 
that  he’s  taken  about  all  the 
slings  and  arrows  he  cares  to 
endure  and  will  decide  to  step 
out. 

‘My  Hunch,  He'll  Run' 

“But  unless  his  standing  in 
the  polls  drops  to  a  minus  posi¬ 
tion,  unless  his  health  starts  to 
crack  and  there’s  no  current  in¬ 
dication  of  that,  my  hunch  today 
is  that  in  1968,  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  can  walk,  he’ll  run.  .  .” 

Returning  to  his  main  theme. 
Smith  noted :  “But  meantime, 
LBJ  is  in  for  much  more  pun¬ 
ishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
scrawlers,  signwriters,  and 
name-callers  unless  the  squares 
who  raise  kids,  mow  their  lawns 
and  pay  their  taxes  decide  to 
involve  themselves  by  getting 
up  off  their  patios  and  telling 
the  dirty-mouths  to  shut  the 
hell  up.” 

(These  were  thoughts  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  publishers  greeted 
with  sustained  applause.) 

The  other  side  of  the  UPI 
breakfast-topic-coin  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Donald  J.  Brydon,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  Asia,  his  sub¬ 
ject  being  “What’s  Going  on  in 
Communist  China.” 

Publishers  were  told  how  a 
new  “breed  of  newsmen  called 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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N.Y.  Times 
Net  Rises  to 
$9,355,469 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  consol  idate<i  net  in¬ 
come  in  19<>6  of  $9,355,469  or 
$4.28  per  share,  compared  with 
$5,131,301  in  1965,  or  $2.25  per 
share.  The  1965  figures  exclude 
two  special  credits  totaling  $1,- 
883,174  or  92  cents  per  share. 

In  their  report  to  the  stock¬ 
holders,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberg¬ 
er,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  noted  that 
continuing  general  prosperity 
and  substantial  change  in  the 
newspaper  situation  in  New 
York  contributed  substantially 
to  the  year’s  results. 

Net  earnings  from  operations 
were  $8,184,150  in  1966  com¬ 
pared  with  $3,961,412  in  1965 
when  operations  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  24-day  strike.  Divi¬ 
dends  received  from  Spruce 
Falls  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
])any.  Limited,  were  $1,171,319 
and  $1,169,889  respectively,  in 
the  two  years.  Net  earnings 
from  operations  in  1966  repre¬ 
sented  4.73  percent  of  operating 
revenues  compared  with  2.82 
percent  in  1965. 

$172.9  Million  Revenue 

The  company  had  operating 
revenue  amounting  to  $128,- 
676,085  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  $35,976,310  from  cir¬ 
culation.  “Other”  revenue  of 


large  circulation  efficiently,  the 
report  states.  In  1966  more  than 
$4,000,000  was  spent  for  this 
purpose,  chiefly  in  the  press 
room.  .Additional  press  units  and 
mail  room  equipme.nt  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  1967  and  1968. 

In  December,  1966,  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  company  was 
split  five-to-one  and  all  per- 
share  figures  are  adjusted  to  this 
basis. 

The  report  indicated  that  as 
a  result  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Incentive  Compensation  Plan  in 
March  1967  retroactive  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1966,  .net  income  for  the 
year  1966  would  have  been  $2,- 
090,000  less  than  if  the  Plan 
had  not  been  amended.  The 
amendment  eliminated  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  reflecting  in  earnings 
fluctuations  in  the  market  value 
of  stock  issuable  under  the  Plan. 

• 

Oakland  Tribune  Names 
National  .4<1  Manager 

Oakland,  Calif. 

John  Carnahan  Jr.  advanced 
to  the  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oaklarrd  Tribune 
in  a  promotion  announced  April 
17  by  Roy  Boody,  advertising 
director.  He  joined  the  Tribune 
three  years  ago  from  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-Xews. 

Wendell  Zemina,  retail  sales¬ 
man  and  formerly  assistant 
publisher,  Santa  Clara  (Calif.) 
Journal,  was  promoted  to  the 
assistant  national  advertising 
managership  post  formerly  held 
by  Carnahan.  Zemina  previ¬ 
ously  was  advertising  manager 
for  Suburban  Life  Newspapers 
of  La  Grange,  Ill. 


Hamilton  Owens; 
Baltimore  Editor 

Balti.mork 

Janies  Hamilton  Owens,  re¬ 
tired  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sun- 
papers  and  vice-president  of 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  died  here 
.April  21,  at  the  age  of  78. 

He  had  spent  35  years  as  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Evening  Sun,  five  as 
editor  of  the  Sun  and  from  1943 
to  1956  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
morning-evening  papers.  He 
was  a  former  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

He  was  associated  in  the  Sun- 
papers  with  Paul  Patterson, 
long  president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
company;  Van-Lear  Black  and 
later  his  brother,  Harry  C. 
Black;  H.  L.  Mencken,  Frank 

R.  Kent,  Gerald  W.  Johnson  and 
others  in  an  era  when  the  Bal¬ 
timore  papers  were  achieving 
national  prominence.  Of  that 
group,  only  Johnson,  long  since 
absent  from  Baltimore  journal¬ 
ism,  survives. 

Owens  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
attended  public  schools  here  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1909.  He 
had  worked  summers  on  the  old 
Baltimore  Sews  and  after 
graduation  joined  it  fulltime. 
Four  years  later  he  went  to  the 
Sew  York  Press  where  he  be¬ 
came  Sunday  editor  and  drama 
critic.  In  1916  he  shifted  to  the 
Sell'  York  Mail  as  assistant  to 

S.  S.  McClure,  the  paper’s  new 
editor.  He  then  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Foreign  Press 


Bureau  of  President  Wilson’j  I 
Committee  on  Public  Infortna- 1 
tion.  I 

After  a  postwar  period  as  as-  jf 
sistant  manager  for  public  re- ' 
lations  in  the  London  office  of  - 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  Owens  returned  f 
to  Baltimore  where  the  Evening  i; 
Sun  was  being  reorganized.  He ' 
was  named  editor. 

He  once  stated  that  the  Eve-  i 
ning  Sun  “seldom  advocates ' 
any  cause  save  the  general  ? 
cause  of  liberty,”  and  that  as  1 1 
result,  “more  than  once  it  has ; 
been  reviled  with  great  vio-  j; 
lence.”  I 

It  was  this  policy  he  carried  t 
with  his  editorial  pen  through  f 
the  years  as  editor.  ‘ 

• 

Hortiii  to  Return 
To  Murray  State 

.Athens,  Ohio 
Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  director  of 
the  Ohio  University  School  of 
Journalism  since  1951,  will  re¬ 
sign  September  1  and  return  to 
Murray,  Kentucky,  where  he  will 
1)6  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  journalism  department  at 
Murray  State  University. 

Before  coming  to  Ohio  in  194?, 
Dr.  Hortin  was  in  charge  of  1 
journalism  and  publicity  at 
Murray  State  for  several  years. 

.At  Murray  he  also  served  as 
manager  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa-  * 
tion  conferred  its  highest  honor 
upon  Dr.  Hortin  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  February — “The 

Distinguished  Service  to  Jour¬ 
nalism  .Award.” 


$8,267,906  made  the  total  $172,- 
920,301. 

Comparable  1965  figures 
were:  Advertising  —  $104,284,- 
088;  circulation  —  $29,942,185; 
other  —  $6,320,633. 

Salaries  and  wages  took  $59,- 
012,389  last  year;  $51,798,441  in 
the  previous  year.  Employes’  se¬ 
curity  benefits  rose  about  $200,- 
000  to  $6,719,296  in  1966.  The 
newsprint-ink  bill  was  $10  mil¬ 
lion  higher,  up  to  $47,607,300. 

Both  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  moved  upward  sharply,  the 
report  points  out.  The  Times 
printed  81,135,880  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1966,  a  gain  of 
12,596,663  lines  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Weekday  circulation 
in  the  final  quarter  of  1966 
averaged  873,655,  a  gain  of 
150,950  over  the  corresponding 
months  in  1965.  On  Sunday,  net 
paid  sale  in  the  fourth  quarter 
averaged  1,502,419,  a  gain  of 
70,007  over  the  1965  fourth 
quarter. 

Major  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  is  planned  to 
provide  capacity  to  produce  and 
distribute  the  large  papers  and 


IT'S  A  DEAL — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Kenneth  Todd  and 
three  other  Rockford  residents  who  sold  their  Rock¬ 
ford  Newspapers  Inc.  stock  to  the  Gannett  Co.  are 
shown  with  Paul  Miller,  Gannett  president  and  new 
board  chairman  of  the  Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic.  Photo  was  taken  (April  19) 
when  ownership  changed  with  transfer  of  all  common 
L.  C.  Miller,  Rockford 


stock.  Left  to  right;  Francis  E.  Hickey,  attorney  fw 
the  newspapers;  Miller;  Eugene  Abegg,  Illinois  Ni- 
tional  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  president,  who  continues  U 
a  director;  Upton  Bartlett,  personnel  director  of  Ik* 
Rockford  papers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todd.  Mejorily 
of  common  stock  was  held  by  the  Todd  family  and  Ik* 
remainder  was  sold  by  Hickey,  Abegg,  Bartlett  end 
attorney,  named  a  direc'or. 
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An  English  View  of  American  Newspapers 


Conceived  Without  Sin. 
Conceived  Without  Joy 

By  Ocii  H.  kin^ 

Publisher,  The  Daily  Mirror,  Lontlun 


My  criticisms  of  the  American 
newspapers  are  made  with 
friendly  sorrow,  not  with  malice, 
and  they  are  mild  and  moderate 
criticisms.  I  merely  deplore  that 
you  are  producing  unreadable, 
unmanageable  newspapers,  with¬ 
out  a  message,  or  with  one  which 
is  effectively  muffled. 

I  regret  that  you  have  allowed 
advertising  to  dominate  over 
your  editorial  contents  and  by 
its  bulk  to  create  technical  prob¬ 
lems  which  destroy  your  impact 
and  the  possibilities  of  good 
make-up,  good  photographic  re¬ 
production,  and  good  printing. 

I  salute,  it  is  true,  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  some  of  you  to  pioneer 
technical  innovation  to  cope  with 
your  problem  of  producing  a 
limited  run  of  mammoth  news¬ 
papers.  Yet  I  have  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  all  your  moderniza¬ 
tion,  the  American  newspaper  is 
the  shabbiest  product  in  a  land 
which  has  shown  the  world  how 
the  best  designed  and  most  ele¬ 
gantly  finished  goods  can  be 
produced  cheaply  for  the  masses. 

On  The  British  Scene 

Before  I  venture  into  detail, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
my  own  papers  and  about  the 
British  newspaper  scene. 

Forgive  me  if  I  start,  not  with 
a  characteristically  British 
understatement,  but  on  a  some¬ 
what  Texan  note.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Corporation 
of  which  I  am  Chairman,  is  the 
biggest  publishing  operation  in 
the  world.  Its  newspaper  turn¬ 
over  alone  last  year  was  of  the 
order  of  $150  million. 

The  heart  of  this  empire  is 
the  Daily  Mirror.  You  would,  I 
imagine,  regard  it  as  a  mere 
wisp  of  a  thing.  Never  do  we 
print  more  than  32  tabloid 
pages;  sometimes  we  drop  to  20. 
The  average  paging  last  year 
was  26.  Just  over  one-third  of 
the  paper,  36%,  was  given  to 
advertising,  which  produced  32% 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  paper. 

The  Daily  Mirror  provides  in 
fact  the  most  convincing  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  that  you  must 
have  bulk  in  order  to  succeed. 
No  morning  paper  in  the  free 
world  sells  more  copies  per  day 
than  does  the  Daily  Mirror.  The 
impressive  Japanese  figures  are 


for  a.m.  and  p.m.  papers.  Our 
sales  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1966  were  5,187,000  copies  per 
day.  The  paper  is  sold  at  4  pence, 
less  than  half  the  standard 
American  price.  Nevertheless 
the  profits  last  year  were  about 
$15  million  before  tax,  and  a 
bad  year. 

PleaMiig  the  Reader!* 

The  success  of  the  Mirror  is 
based  upon  journalism,  upon  the 
art  of  pleasing  the  reader,  of 
giving  him  a  comprehensive  but 
brief  service  of  news  simply 
written  and  adequately  inter¬ 
preted,  plus  a  selection  of  human 
interest  stories  which  reflect  life 
as  it  is  lived  in  the  late  1960’s, 
sophisticated  features  and  well 
produced  pictures  that  often  are 
bought  by  the  world’s  top  illus¬ 
trated  weeklies. 

Not  the  least  of  the  reasons 
for  the  Mirror’s  success  is  that 
we  take  a  vigorous,  decisive 
political  line  which  the  reader 
recognizes  is  conceived  in  his 
best  interests. 

I  may  mention  that  for  over 
20  years  we  have  supported  the 
Labor  Party,  but  always  criti¬ 
cally.  In  the  past  12  months  we 
have  been  severely  critical,  and 
we  may  be  even  more  severe. 
We  dare  to  be  so  because  the 
common  reader.  Labor  voter 
though  he  usually  is,  knows  that 
we  are  on  his  side.  We  are  his 


voice;  we  are  not  the  voice  of 
business,  of  big  business  or  even 
of  small  business. 

British  journalists  are  all  the 
more  conscious  of  the  decline  of 
American  newspaper  journalism 
because  in  the  past  you  were  our 
teachers  in  the  art  of  reaching 
out  to  the  masses.  My  uncle. 
Lord  Northcliffe,  was  not  the 
first  pioneer  of  the  new  popular 
journalism  in  Britain,  but  he 
was  the  effective  leader  of  the 
revolution  which  produced  it. 

The  Salt  Tang  of  Life 

It  is  the  failure  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  to  reflect  the 
vitality  of  life  in  the  American 
city  which  is  so  striking  to  the 
British  newspaperman. 

No  New  York  paper  communi¬ 
cates  the  salt  tang  of  life  in 
that  magnificently  vital  city.  The 
wit  of  New  York,  its  physcial 
and  intellectual  energy,  its 
cynicism  and  idealism,  its  pur¬ 
suit  of  profit  and  of  scholarship 


(Digest  of  a  talk  delivered  to 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  Washington.) 


— these  things  we  may  learn 
from  television,  film,  magazine 
or  novel.  But  not  from  the  daily 
newspapers.  There  is  only  one 
.4rt  Buchwald,  and  his  world  is 
now  Washington. 

If  most  of  your  newspapers 
today  are  conceived  without  sin, 
they  are  also,  alas,  conceived 
without  joy.  It  is  time  you  began 
to  feel  once  more  the  creative 
excitement  of  making  a  news¬ 
paper.  I  am  certain  that  the 
newspaper  reader  is  aware  of 
such  excitement,  or  its  absence. 
.\nd  upon  it  depends  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  paper  he  reads. 

Bargain  Basement 

The  American  newspaper  has 
achieved  prosperity  by  turning 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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SERVING  guests  at  the  Hartke  home  is  the  Senator's  daughter, 
Nadine,  5.  Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  managing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  helps  himself  while  Mrs.  Phillippi  looks  over  the  assortmenr 
on  the  tray. 


SENATOR'S  GUESTS — Seen  at  U.S.  Senator  Vance 
Hartke's  home,  where  dinner  was  served  for  ASNE 
members,  are:  from  left — Mrs.  Andrew  Tully,  Mrs. 
Paul  Theis,  columnist  Andrew  Tully  and  Paul  Theis,  dean 
of  the  UPl  Congressional  corps. 
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Fairchild’s 
Typesetter 
Shaves  Cost 

The  ClerelantI  (Tenn.)  Dnilif 
Banner,  a  9,725-circulation  news¬ 
paper,  published  Monday 
through  Saturday,  has  been 
field  testing  Fairchild’s  Photo- 
TextSetter  “2000”  in  production 
for  the  past  six  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lee  Walls,  publisher. 

“We  gradually  introduced  the 
unit  into  our  system  and  now  it 
is  setting  75  to  85  percent  of  our 
editorial  text,”  W’alls  stated. 
“This  averages  out  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000  lines  every 
day.  We’ve  been  able  to  achieve 
this  because  the  machine  sets 
18  newspaper  lines  per  minute 
and  accepts  six-channel  tape  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  TTS  perforators 
and  wire  service  tape. 

“The  flexibility  of  PTS  ‘2000’ 
which  is  capable  of  setting  10 
sizes  ranging  from  five  to  14 
point  up  to  30  pica  measures,” 
he  added,  “enables  us  to  use  it 
for  text,  editorials,  cut  lines, 
bold  face  by-lines,  and  some  ad 
guts.” 

The  Cleveland  Banner  is 
owned  by  Southern  Newspapers 
Inc.,  based  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Syd  S.  Gould,  executive  vice- 
president,  said  he  was  ordering 
10  of  the  “2000”  units  which  cost 
$17,550  each.  The  “8000”  sells 
for  $39,750  each.  The  equipment 
may  be  leased. 

(jould  said  the  equipment  rep¬ 
resented  a  real  breakthrough  in 
cost  for  his  papers  for  type 
composition. 

Handiest  Wire  Tape*. 

On  one  occasion.  Walls  said 
he  was  able  to  solve  a  minor 
problem  by  talking  to  an  engi¬ 
neer  on  the  telephone. 

A  system  to  handle  AP  wire 
and  TTS  tape  smoothly  and 
efficiently  was  developed.  Since 
the  wire  starts  running  at  3 
A.M.,  he  has  a  girl  come  in  at 
7  a.m.  who  cuts  the  news  stories 
and  places  the  tape  rings  on  a 
pegboard  beside  the  machine.  She 
also  starts  the  phototypesetter 
and  feeds  it  some  of  the  regular 
features  that  are  scheduled  for 
that  day’s  edition. 

When  the  managing  editor  ar¬ 
rives  an  hour  later,  he  selects 
the  wire  copy  he  plans  to  run 
and  writes  heads.  He  budgets 
the  amount  of  international,  na¬ 
tional  and  local  news  he  needs 
to  fill  a  “news  hole”  of  approxi¬ 
mately  six  and  one-half  pages. 
Page  one,  of  course,  is  held  open 
for  late  breaking  news. 

After  reporters  develop  local 
news,  they  give  their  copy  to 


PREVIEW — Syd  S.  Gould,  executive  vicepresldenl,  Southern  News- 
pcpers,  Mont9omery,  Ala.,  and  Sherman  M.  Fairchild,  founder  of 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  discuss  the  output 
of  the  new  Fairchild  high  speed  Phototypesetter  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York.  Fairchild  unveiled  two  models  of  high  speed. 
Automatic  Phototypesetters,  "Phototextsetter  2000"  and  "Pholo- 
textsetter  8000".  The  machine  was  field  tested  at  Southern  News¬ 
papers'  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Dally  Banner. 


Teletypesetter  operators.  One  of 
the  TTS  perforators  is  located 
beside  the  PTS  room  and  the 
tape  is  fed  through  a  small 
opening  into  the  room.  TTS 
operators  have  more  flexibility 
when  punching  justified  tape  be¬ 
cause  PTS  “2000”  automatically 
determines  the  exact  amount  of 
spacing  needed  in  the  line  since 
it  does  not  have  mechanical 
limitations.  Sandra  Clark,  who 
formerly  operated  a  “hard  copy” 
perforator,  said  the  transition  to 
TTS  did  not  present  any  prob¬ 
lems.  She  also  noticed  that  she 
was  now  making  fewer  errors 
l)ecause  she  did  not  glance  away 
from  the  copy. 

When  the  wire  and  TTS  tapes 
are  ready  to  be  set,  they  are 
hung  on  pegboard  hooks  in  the 
PTS  room  according  to  where 
they  are  going  to  appear  in  the 
newspaper.  The  pegboard  has 
five  rows  for  Page  One,  Page 
Two,  Inside,  Sports,  and  Society 
copy. 

The  operator  can  connect  long 
news  stories  together  with  a 
piece  of  gummed  tape  and  place 
them  in  the  tape  spools  so  that 
they  will  run  continuously.  Short 
news  items  can  be  fed  through 
the  machine  individually,  .\fter 
the  tapes  have  been  processed, 
they  are  hung  on  another  peg- 
board  behind  the  phototype¬ 
setter.  If  a  story  has  to  be 
leaded  out  to  fill  a  column,  for 
instance,  it  can  be  located 
quickly  and  run  through  again 
with  wider  leading. 

Corrections  are  handled  im¬ 
mediately  by  punching  a  new 
piece  of  tape  and  feeding  it 
through  the  unit,  the  publisher 
explained.  Corrected  copy  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  proofreader’s  copy 
and  sent  back  to  the  composing 
room  where  it  is  pasted-up. 


Usually  a  two  week’s  supply 
of  regular  features  is  received 
far  enough  in  advance  so  that 
they  can  be  run  through  the 
PTS  machine  when  there  is  a 
lull  in  production.  They  are  set 
all  at  once,  developed  in  the 
processor  and  sent  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  ready  for  pasteup. 

Readers  Vi  eren'l  Told 

Walls  said  they  haven’t  an¬ 
nounced  to  readers  that  they 
are  using  a  new  method  of  type¬ 
setting,  but  “a  number  of  them 
have  told  me  that  they  recog¬ 
nize  something  is  different  l)e- 
cause  they  find  it  easier  to  read.” 

“This  brings  up  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point,”  Walls  declared, 
“Publishers  have  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latest  innovations 
if  they  want  to  improve  their 
product  and  productivity.  We 
had  30  employes  in  1956  when 
we  had  a  paid  circulation  of 
4,.50().  Today,  we  still  have  only 
30  employes  but  our  production 
has  doubled  to  9,725  circulation. 
During  this  time  our  ad  linage 
has  also  doubled  from  19,082  to 
38,779. 

“Without  increasing  the  size 
of  our  plant,  we  have  been  able 
to  handle  this  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  improve  our  product 
at  the  same  time  by  going  offset 
in  1962,”  he  added. 

• 

Editor  Becomes  Cop 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

William  P.  Johnston  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Leavenworth 
Daily  Tiynen  and  for  18  years  an 
Associated  Press  staff  member  at 
Kansas  City  and  Denver,  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  appointment  as 
captain  of  police  in  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  City  Police  Department. 


Metlioal  Association 
Names  Prize  Winners 

Chicago 

The  -American  -Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced  the  win¬ 
ners  in  its  $5,000  medical  jour¬ 
nalism  awards  contest  for  1966.  I 
First  place  winners  ($1,000 
and  a  plaque)  are:  > 

Xeivspapers  —  Jerry  Bishop,  t 
William  Carley,  Richard  James 
and  Jonathan  Spivak,  all  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  for  several  ^ 
articles  each  during  the  year  on 
medicine  and  health. 

Magazines  —  Steven  M. 
Spencer,  for  articles  in  the  ' 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  “The  | 
Birth  Control  Revolution.” 

Editorial  Writing — Television 
Station  WXYZ-TV,  Detroit,  for 
a  series  of  editorials  on  measles  * 
immunization.  4 

Radio  —  Station  KNX-CBS,  [ 
Los  -Angeles,  for  a  program  I 
“The  Battered  Child.”  | 

Television  —  The  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  for  a 
program  “The  -Air  of  Disaster.” 

Certificates  of  commendation  ^ 
in  the  newspaper  category  were 
awarded  to  Frank  Carey,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
emphysema;  John  Raymond, 
Fitchburg  (.Mass.)  Sentinel,  for 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  nar-  \ 
cotics  problem  in  a  small  city; 
Ted  Berland,  United  Features 
Syndicate,  for  a  series  on  can¬ 
cer;  Ralph  Dighton,  Los  -Angeles  j 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
for  a  series  on  genetics;  -Arthur  ‘ 
Snider,  Chicago  Daily  News,  for 
general  excellence  in  medical  re¬ 
porting;  Herbert  Black  and  Carl 
Cobb  of  the  Boston  (ilohe,  for  a 
series  on  birth  control ;  Leonard 
Victor,  Long  Island  Press,  for  a 
series  on  young  dope  addicts. 

• 

IPI  Committee 
Fleets  New  Members 

Washington 
Four  new  members  of  the 
-American  Committee  of  the 
International  Press  Institute 
were  elected  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  IPI’s  American  Section 
here  -April  21.  They  are:  - 

Three-year  terms:  William  B. 
Dickinson,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Henrietta  Poynter,  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  and  Vermont 
C.  Royster,  Wall  Street  JoumaL 
One-year  term:  William  Block, 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

Re-elected  to  three-year  temu 
were:  Creed  C.  Black,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  ;  G.  Pre.<5cott  Low,  Quineg 
Patriot  Ledger,  and  Bernard  H. 
Ridder  Jr.,  Duluth  Herald  & 
News-Tribune.  >• 

Jones  was  re-elected  chairman 
of  the  committee. 
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Westmoreland 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Gen.  Westmoreland  said  as  a 
matter  of  military  security  he 
could  not  discuss  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  troops  that  ulti¬ 
mately  might  be  needed  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  he  said  it  is  a  matter 
under  constant  review. 

(ipeel«  Bombing  News 

In  reply  to  another  question 
he  said  he  was  delighted  at  news 
that  tw’o  North  Vietnamese  air¬ 
fields  housing  MIGs  had  been 
bombed  as  these  are  military 
targets  and  are  used  to  send 
planes  in  an  offensive  against 
our  fighter  bombers.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  if  enemy  planes 
have  to  take  sanctuary  in  Red 
China  they  will  be  a  lesser 
threat  to  our  fighter  bombers 
and  Navy  pilots. 

The  general  was  asked  if 
statistics  given  out  by  his  head¬ 
quarters  about  the  number  of 
enemy  casualties  was  accurate. 
He  said  the  figures  are  accurate 
and  he  considers  them  on  the 
conservative  side. 

Another  questioner  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  run  and  win 
the  war  without  political  help. 
He  said  the  nature  of  this  war 
of  subversion  is  such  that’s  im¬ 
possible  to  sort  out  the  military 
from  the  political.  He  said  poli¬ 
tical  factors  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  always  and  that  political 
decisions  are  made  above  his 
level  and  that  he  is  responsible 
only  for  the  military  conduct  of 
the  war. 

The  speaker  was  asked  about 
the  possibility  of  escalation  of 
the  war  to  include  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  said  both 
now  give  some  support  to  North 
Vietnam  and  that  the  question 
l>oils  down  to  whether  they  feel 
enough  threat  to  hazard  the 
risk  of  war. 

Supplies  Are  Adequate 

Gen.  Westmoreland  said  sup¬ 
plies  are  ample  since  port  and 
depot  facilities  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  solid  logistic  bases 
have  been  established. 

“I  do  not  see  any  end  in 
sight,”  he  added.  “We  must  put 
the  maximum  pressure  on  the 
enemy  in  a  war  of  attrition,  and 
we  must  have  the  resolve  to  stay 
with  it  as  long  as  necessary.” 

The  general  praised  the  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  and  said 
they  are  doing  more  than  press 
reports  at  home  would  indicate 
!)ecause  Americans  naturally  are 
more  interested  in  their  own 
troops.  He  closed  by  saying  he 
has  no  political  ambitions,  an¬ 
swering  a  question  in  that 
regard. 
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Earlier,  during  the  AP  mem- 
l)ers’  business  session,  the  two 
senators  had  expressed  their 
views  in  a  panel  on  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Involvement  in  Vietnam,” 
with  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  of 
the  Washington  Star,  a  former 
president  of  the  .\P,  as  modera¬ 
tor. 

Is  Being  Escalated’ 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr., 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Daily 
News-Record  and  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star,  said: 

“Being  in  Vietnam  focused  my 
mind  on  two  thoughts  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  hear  little  in  the 
United  States  today. 

“One  is  that  despite  the  fre¬ 
quent  warnings  that  we  must 
not  escalate  the  war  against  the 
enemy,  the  hard  truth  is  that  it 
is  being  escalated  every  day 
against  the  American  people. 

“The  other  thought  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  total  American  ef¬ 
fort  must  be  directed  toward  the 
objective  of  securing  more  mili¬ 
tary  aid  in  Vietnam  from  the 
Asians  themselves,  and  from  our 
allies  throughout  the  world.” 

Sen.  Byrd  then  remarked:  “I 
must  say  frankly  that  from  the 
beginning  I  have  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  United  States 
becoming  involved  in  a  ground 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  the  hard 
fact  now  is  that  we  are  in¬ 
volved,  deeply  involved,  and  now 
that  we  are,  we  must  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  honorable  conclusion.” 

3  Steps  .4dvocated 

The  Virginian  advocated  these 
three  steps  be  taken: 

“First,  that  the  military  com¬ 
manders  in  the  field  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  cut  the 
enemy  supply  lines  and  attack 
vital  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  military  leaders,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so  to  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  troops. 

“Second,  our  government  must 
not  agree  to  ‘pauses’  in  military 
operations,  such  as  w'e  did  for 
six  days  in  February,  unless  it 
can  be  assured  that  the  enemy 
will  not  use  the  cessation  to 
consolidate  his  forces  and  to 
build  his  supplies. 

“Third,  I  think  it  vital  that 
our  government  concentrate  on 
getting  more  support  in  the  way 
of  combat  troops  from  other 
Asian  nations.  Supposedly,  we 
are  fighting  to  keep  Asia  free 
from  communism.  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  Asians  themselves 
should  participate  fully  with 
manpower  in  this  endeavor. 

“In  summary,  if  we  continue 
to  restrict  our  military  leaders 
in  their  missions,  if  we  do  not 
press  for  greater  assistance 
from  Asian  nations,  and  from 


our  allies  elsewhere,  then  the 
American  people  have  the  right 
to  know  that  we  face  a  long, 
costly  struggle.” 

Percy  Sees  Limitations 

Senator  Percy,  who  fiew  to 
New  York  early  Monday  after 
inspecting  tornado  damage  in 
Illinois,  declared: 

“We  fight  a  limited  war  be¬ 
cause  dramatic  expansion  of  the 
war  w'ould  further  stiffen  the 
determination  of  the  enemy, 
would  further  multiply  casual¬ 
ties,  and  would  further  alienate 
the  world  from  American  policy. 

“Since  we  must  put  limits  on 
our  combat,  w'e  must  also  have 
the  wisdom  to  put  limits  on  our 
expectations. 

“We  must  limit  our  expecta¬ 
tions  to  a  settlement  which  gives 
assurance  that  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  may  determine  their  own 
future,  free  of  North  Vietnamese 
coercion.  Such  a  settlement  will 
require  that  the  Viet  Cong  be 
assured  of  participation  in  South 
Vietnamese  political  life  as  a 
legal  political  party  competing 
peacefully  at  the  polls  and 
shunning  violence. 

“In  spuming  the  most  recent 
Canadian  appeal,  Hanoi  said  it 
would  not  take  part  in  any  peace 
arrangements  in  which  it  was 
equated  with  the  United  States. 
If  Hanoi  means  this,  it  indicates 
that  the  best  avenue  to  peace 
may  yet  be  an  all-Asian  con¬ 
ference  to  end  the  war.  For  in 
an  all-Asian  conference,  Hanoi 
and  even  Peking  could  meet  with 
fellow  Asians  to  seek  a  solution 
free  of  direct  American  and 
Soviet  participation. 

“I  would  hope  that  Asian 
leaders  would  continue  to  ex¬ 
plore  this  approach.  We  should 
make  every  effort  to  place  a 
large  part  of  the  initiative  for 
peace  in  Asian  hands.  In  fact, 
the  time  may  be  right  for  them 
to  reiterate  their  invitations  to 
other  Asian  nations — Commun¬ 
ist,  non-Communist  and  neutral 
— to  convene  an  all-Asian  peace 
conference.” 

Differs  With  Byrd 

Senator  Percy  strongly  dis¬ 
sented  from  Senator  Byrd’s 
praise  of  the  bombing  of  enemy 
airfields  as  a  means  of  bringing 
ultimate  peace. 

Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  has  returned  from 
his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  gave  a  brief  talk  in  which 
he  said  the  morale  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  airmen  in  Viet¬ 
nam — more  than  a  half  million 
in  number — is  very  high.  He  said 
it  is  the  most  difficult  war  we 
have  ever  fought  but  there  is  no 
danger  of  our  forces  being  over¬ 
run. 


Jones  Ascends 
ASNE  Ladder 

Washington- 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  executive 
editor  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  at  the  business  session  on 
Saturday.  He  advanced  from 
the  office  of  first  vicepi-esident. 
(E&P,  April  22.) 

Other  officers  elected  were: 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  Newspa-  I 
pers,  advanced  from  second  to  | 
first  vicepresident ; 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor,  Louisville  Times,  ad-  ) 
vanced  from  secretary  to  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  [ 

Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the  1 
Washington  Star,  advanced  ^ 
from  treasurer  to  secretary; 

Creed  C.  Black,  managing 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
elected  treasurer. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  was  Herbert  G.  Klein, 
San  Diego  Union.  Re-elected 
were:  Michael  Ogden,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin; 
Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times;  Sylvan 
Meyer,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times;  and  Creed  C.  Black, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

•  i 

Einfraiik  Assigned 
To  Moscow  Bureau 

Toro.nto 

Editor-in-Chief  J.  Douglas 
MacFarlane  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  R.  Ein- 
frank  as  Bureau  Chief,  Toronto 
Telegram  Bureau,  Moscow. 

In  1965  the  Telegram  became 
the  first  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  open  a  Moscow  Bureau. 
Einfrank’s  Russian  assignment 
will  not  be  his  first  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  fiew  to  Mos¬ 
cow'  last  November  with  Can¬ 
ada’s  Minister  of  External  Af¬ 
fairs,  Paul  Martin.  Einfrank 
speaks  Russian  as  well  as  Ger¬ 
man  and  French. 

Einfrank  w'as  the  Telegram’s  1 
United  Nations  Bureau  Chief 
from  1963,  and  in  1965  and  1966 
was  honored  with  first  prizes 
for  “Distinguished  United  Na¬ 
tions  Correspondence”  Awards 
given  by  the  New  York  Deadline 
Club  and  he  also  received  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  1965 
Canadian  National  Newspaper 
Awards  for  staff  correspondence. 

A  U.S.  citizen,  Aaron  Ein¬ 
frank  W'as  born  in  Elizabeth, 

N.  J.  in  1932.  He  received  a  B.A. 
in  history  from  New'  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  did  graduate  work  *• 
in  history  at  Columbia  and 
Fordham  Universities. 
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An  apple  for  the  teacher — a  simple,  honest  testimonial 
of  the  respect  and  love  that  students  feel  toward  their 
teachers — and  a  shiny,  hriuht-red  symbol,  too,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  in  action.  This  nation’s  commitment  to 
universal  public  education  was  a  novel  and  darin^t  ex¬ 
periment  at  its  inception.  That  it  has  succeeded  won- 
drously  well  is  truly  a  tribute  to  America’s  dedicated 
teachers.  While  financial  train  and  security  are  increas- 
inply  important  to  many  citizens  today,  most  teachers 
still  count  the  opportunity  to  reach  students — the  close 
relationship  Iwtween  student  and  teacher — as  a  prime 
reward  of  teaching.  As  we  move  inexorably  toward  a 
time  of  momentous  change,  an  exciting  era  of  “teaching 
machines”  and  other  electronic  educational  aids,  hope¬ 
fully,  teachers  will  be  freed  from  mundane,  repetitive 


chores — able  to  personally  stimulate  students  to  seek 
knowledge  rather  than  merely  lx*  crammed  with  facts. 
“  . . .  the  teacher’s  task  is  not  to  implant  facts,”  Harvard’s 
Nathan  Pusey  stated,  “but  to  place  the  subject  to  be 
learned  in  front  of  the  learner  and,  through  sympathy, 
emotion,  imagination,  and  patience,  to  awaken  in  the 
learner  the  restless  drive  for  answers  and  insights  which 
enlarge  the  personal  life  and  give  it  meaning.” 

17  Hometown  Daily  NewspaiK'rs  covering  Northern  Illinois — 
Springlield,  Illinois — San  Diego,  California — Sacramento,  California 
— and  Greater  Los  .Angeles 
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Admen  Are  Fighting  Holy  War 
That  Produces  ‘Fadvertising’ 


Ity  Robert  Ba»isiii<lale 

C'reali%'e  Director,  Tathani  l.aird  &  Kudner 


(Part  of  a  talk  given  before 
the  Dallas  Advertising  Club 
April  18.) 

There  is  a  confusing,  absurd 
religious  war  going  on  in  the 
advertising  business  today.  A 
holy  war,  complete  with  apostles 
disciples,  heretics,  infidels  and 
all  the  other  forces  and  weapons 
such  conflicts  require. 

A  religious  conflict  that  has 
confused  thousands  of  people 
about  what’s  good  advertising, 
what’s  bad  advertising,  what’s 
swingin’  advertising,  what’s 
square  advertising,  what’s  corn- 
iMill  advertising,  what’s  sophis¬ 
ticated  advertising,  and  so  on 
right  through  every  page  of 
both  the  old  and  the  new  testa¬ 
ment  of  advertising  know-how. 

Why  do  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
said?  Because  of  the  confusion 
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and  heartbreak  it  brings— to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  busi¬ 
ness — and  to  the  many  bright 
young  people  who  ai-e  trying  to 
decide  not  only  how  to  get  into 
the  advertising  business  .  .  .  but 
whether  or  not  to  get  into  the 
advertising  business. 

What  Is  an  Ad? 

Is  an  ad  the  extension  of  the 
product  or  is  the  product  the 
extension  of  the  ad?  At  least  one 
big  company  says  to  its  agencies 
.  .  .  build  us  some  great  adver¬ 
tising  and  we’ll  manufacture  a 
product  to  fit  it. 

Is  an  ad  the  extension  of  a 
selling  strategy  or  is  the  selling 
strategy  the  extension  of  the  ad? 

Is  an  ad  the  extension  of  the 
writer  or  is  the  writer  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  ad? 

Is  the  consumer  the  extension 
of  the  ad  or  is  the  ad  the  exten- 
■sion  of  the  consumer? 

What  is  the  answer  to  these 
profound  and  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  don’t 
know. 

Does  it  make  any  difference 
whether  or  not  consumers  like 
your  advertising?  Can  adver¬ 
tising  be  too  clever?  Too  clever 
for  what?  Can  advertising  be 
too  dull?  Is  there  anything  dull 
about  a  remarkable  new  head¬ 
ache  remedy  that  gives  you  fast, 
fast,  fast  relief?  Isn’t  one  fast 
enough?  Are  two  fasts  better 
than  one?  Are  three  still  better? 
Do  you  have  to  shout  FAST, 
FAST,  FAST?  Or  is  it  better 
to  cool  it  .  .  .  fast  .  .  .  fast  .  .  . 
fast? 

If  the  people  in  ads  and  com¬ 
mercials  don’t  smile  does  that 


mean  they  really  don’t  like  the 
product?  Or  that  they’re  not 
paid  enough? 

HeudlincK 

Are  negative  headlines  really 
negative  ...  or  can  they  impart 
a  positive  feeling? 

Can  positive  headlines  be  too 
positive? 

Is  natural  lighting  better  than 
artificial  lighting? 

There  are  natural  light 
fanatics  in  our  business.  No  ad¬ 
vertising  is  contemporary  unless 
it’s  shot  in  natural  light  or  .  .  . 
single-source  which  is  artificial 
natural  light  .  t  .  they  say. 

Why  are  there  natural  light 
fanatics?  Because  there  are  arti¬ 
ficial  light  fanatics  .  .  .  people 
who  don’t  think  you  have  an 
effective  picture  of  a  pensive 
young  girl,  for  example,  unless 
you  can  make  out  the  .seams  in 
the  wallpaper  behind  her. 

There  are  blind  headline 
fanatics  and  there  are  “get  the 
benefits  in  the  headline” 
fanatics. 

There  are  old-time  announcer 
fanatics.  You  know  .  .  .  “Ladies, 
does  your  husband  talk  in  his 
sleep?  Then  you  need  a  Wollen- 
sak  tape  recorder.” 

And  there  are  Dragnet 
fanatics.  Every  track  sounds 
like  Jack  Webb.  “This  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  about  a  tape  recorder. 
A  Wollensak  tape  recorder.  You 
may  not  like  Wollensak  tape  re¬ 
corders.  But  I  hope  you  like  this 
commercial.  You  see,  1  wrote  it.” 

Fad  After  Fad 

One  fad  begets  another  fad. 

We’re  supposed  to  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  whose  very  life  blood  is 
original,  fresh  thinking  yet 
sometimes  you  get  the  idea 
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we’re  the  most  fad-ridden  busj. 
ness  on  earth. 

If  I  were  a  young  jierson 
coming  into  the  business  today, 
this  is  what  would  confuse  me 
most. 

1  think  I’d  be  saying  to  myself. 
.  .  .  “Gee,  how  do  you  sejiarate 
the  fads  from  the  ads?  Is  adver¬ 
tising  just  a  matter  of  copying 
somebody’s  style?  Is  that  why 
they  call  them  copywriters?  If 
I  go  to  work  for  a  newspaper 
and  have  to  write  used  car  ads 
for  two  years  will  I  lK*come 
hopelessly  addicted  to  u.sc-d  car 
advertising  fads? 

Or,  if  I  go  to  work  for  a  de¬ 
partment  store  will  I  become  so 
addicted  to  retail  fashion  fads 
that  I’ll  never  be  able  to  write 
used  car  ads  or  cereal  commer¬ 
cials?” 

The  answer  should  be  ...  of 
course  not.  But  that’s  not  the 
answer.  Our  business  has  become 
so  fad-ridden  that  a  young 
writer  who  cuts  his  eye  teeth  on 
used  car  advertising,  department 
store  advertising,  mail  order 
advertising,  national  automobile 
advertising,  proprietary-  adver¬ 
tising,  or  almost  any  kind  of 
advertising  you  can  name  .  . . 
national,  regional  or  local  ...  is 
in  serious  danger  of  learning  to 
write  fadvertising  instead  of 
advertising. 

He  or  she  is  in  serious  danger 
of  Ireing  brain-washed  . .  .  not  by 
-sound  advertising  principles  . . . 
but  by  some  high  priest  of  some 
new,  old,  or  middle-aged  .school 
of  fadvertising. 

In  Perspective 

Now,  the  only  solution  to  this 
dilemma,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  kee|) 
the  principles  and  the  component 
parts  of  good  advertising  in  per¬ 
spective. 

You  know  what  perspective  is. 
Perspective  is  when  you  look  up 
into  a  tree  and  think  you  see  a 
possum  .  .  .  and  you  realize  it's 
just  a  dust  speck  in  your  eye. 
You  think  I  stole  that  joke  from 
Joe  James.  Uh  uh.  Huey  Long. 

What  are  the  principles  of 
good  advertising?  Well,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  are  probably 
4-thousand  speeches  and  books 
written  on  the  subject  every 
year  .  .  .  I’ll  be  brief. 

Good  advertising  is  when  you 
take  a  persuasive  idea  and  tell 
it  in  a  simple,  interesting  man¬ 
ner. 

I  hope  we  can  agree  on  that. 

1  hope  we  can  agree  that  persua¬ 
sion,  simplicity  and  interest  are 
the  principles  of  good  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  that  any  definition 
short  of  that  is  incomplete  and 
any  definition  longer  than  that 
is  verbose. 

Assuming  we  agree  .  .  .  "hat 
is  persuasive? 

What  is  simple? 

And  .  .  .  and  this  is  probably 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

KAVIN  BROOME 


CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 


DAVID  CUPP 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  First  Prize— Photography. 

HARRIETT  DOAR 

North  Carolina  Press  Women's  Association: 

•  First  Prize— Column. 

TOMMY  ESTRIDGE 

North  Carolina  Press  Association; 

•  Second  Prize— Photography. 

WHITEY  KELLEY 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  Second  Prize— Sports. 

MICHAEL  MAUNEY 

•  Southern  Photographer  of  the  Year. 
North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  Second  Prize— Photography. 

DON  STURKEY 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  Two  First  Prizes— Photography. 
Savannah  Coastal  Empire  Arts  Festival: 

•  Best  in  Show. 

KEN  STURGEON 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  First  Prize— Photography. 

DWAYNE  WALLS 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  Second  Prize— Spot  News. 


PHILLIP  E.  MEYER 

Neiman  Fellowship,  Harvard  University. 

BETTY  JAYCOX 

National  Federation  of  Press  Women: 

•  First  Place,  Pages  Edited  By  A  Woman 

•  First  Place.  Page  Layout. 

WOMEN’S  SECTION  STAFF 

Ohio  Press  Women: 

•  Eight  First  Place  Awards. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association: 
m  Three  First  Race  Awards. 

DAN  WARNER 

Ohio  State  Heart  Association: 

•  Best  News  Story  On  Heart  Disease. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Realtors: 

•  First  Place.  Real  Estate  Advertising. 
Ohio  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Clinic: 

•  First  Race,  Business-Building  Ideas. 

•  First  Race,  Classified  Advertising 
Promotion. 

Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio: 

•  Special  Citation,  Investigative 
Reporting. 


North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  Second  Prize— Spot  Photography. 

HUGH  FULLERTON  & 

THE  EDITORS 

North  Carolina  Education  Association: 

•  Double  School  Bell  Award  for  Coverage 
and  Interpretation  of  Education. 

DON  HUNTER 

Southern  Short  Course  (Photography): 

•  First  Prize— Sequence  Pictures. 

JEEP  HUNTER 

Southern  Short  Course  (Photography): 

•  First  Prizes— Sports  and  Pictorial. 

VIRGINIA  IRWIN 

North  Carolina  Press  Women's  Association: 

•  Third  Prizes— Interviews  and  Make-Up. 

BOB  MYERS 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  First  Prize— Sports  Features. 

KAY  REIMLER 

North  Carolina  Press  Women 's  Association : 

•  Second  Prizes— Features  and 
Women’s  Interest. 

BOB  SMITH 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  First  Prize— Editorials. 

LEE  STINNETT 

North  Carolina  Heart  Association: 

•  Three  of  Four  Annual  Willard  G.  Cole 
Awards. 


DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

LOUISE  LEISMER 

Michigan  Women's  Press  Club: 

•  First  and  Second  Prizes— Best  Story 
in  a  Series. 

GLENNA  McWHIRTER  and 
JIM  TRELOAR 

Detroit  Press  Club  Foundation: 

•  Medallion  Award  for  Distinguished 
Public  Service. 

JOHN  MILLHONE 

Detroit  Press  Club  Foundation: 

•  Michigan’s  Outstanding  Editorial 
Writer. 

MORT  PERSKY  and 
BILL  BAKER 

Art  Director's  Club  of  Detroit: 

•  Gold  Medals  for  Outstanding  Cover 
Designs— Detroit  Magazine. 

LAURENA  PRINGLE 

Detroit  Chapter,  Theta  Sigma  Phi: 

•  Headliner  of  the  Year. 

GEORGE  PUSCAS 

Michigan  Associated  Press  Competition: 

•  Second  Prize— Sports  Features. 

DAVID  SMITH 

University  of  Missouri  Business 
Writing  Competition: 

•  Certificate  of  Merit. 


TONY  SPINA 

Detroit  Press  Club  Foundation: 

•  Distinguished  Work  by  a 
Photographer. 

GEORGE  WALKER 

Michigan  Associated  Press  Competition: 

•  First  Prize— Feature  Sequence. 

JOHN  A.  WOERPEL 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors: 

•  Elected  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

Adult  Education  Association  of  Michigan: 

•  Creativity  Award. 

MIAMI  HERALD 

AL  BURT 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Award: 

•  Best  Interview  Published  in  an 
American  Newspaper. 

FRED  FOGARTY 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors: 

•  Best  Feature  Story. 

VIRGINIA  HEFFINGTON 

American  Meat  Institute: 

•  Vesta  Award  for  Best  Food  Reporting. 

MARTHA  INGLE 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers: 

•  Community  Service  Award. 

GENE  MILLER 

National  Headliners  Award: 

•  Best  Domestic  News  Feature. 


ED  POPE 

Florida  Sportswriters  Association: 

•  General  Excellence— Column  Writing. 

•  Second  Prize— Spot  News. 

•  Third  Prize— Features. 

JEAN  WARDLOW 

National  Foundation  for  Highway  Safety: 

•  First  Prize— Safety  Series. 

MIAMI  HERALD 

Sigma  Delta  Chi: 

•  First  Place— Outstanding  Public 
Service. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors: 

•  Best  Home  Section. 

Associated  Press  of  Florida: 

•  Four  first-place  (including  public  serv¬ 
ice),  three  second-place  and  three 
third-place  awards  in  various  cate¬ 
gories— more  than  any  other  Florida 
newspaper. 

Florida  Women’s  Press  Club: 

•  General  excellence  first  place  plus  nine 
other  awards  in  various  categories— 
more  than  any  other  Florida  newspaper. 

Florida  Sportswriters  Association: 

•  First  Prize— Sports  Page  Make-Up. 


i 


A  for  effort 

I  for  excellence 

L 

These  are  some  of  the  awards  for  outstanding  journalism  received 
by  Knight  Newspapers  and  their  staffs  last  year 


John  S.  Knight:  “Excellence  accrues  only  to  people  willing  to  offer 
an  extra  measure  of  themselves.  The  fine  people  listed  here  are 
more  than  talented.  They  are  dedicated— dedicated  to  their  profes- 
Sion,  to  their  readers,  to  their  communities,  •  “We,  of  Knight  News- 
papers,  are  proud  of  these  superb  craftsmen.  Their  efforts  provide  a 
glowing  example  for  all  of  us.  We  commend  them.  We  thank  them.” 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 


Editorial  Chairman, 
Chairman  of 

The  Eaecutivo  Committeo. 
Knight  Newspapars,  Inc. 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT. YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 


^Fadvertising  ’ 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


GOT  A  QUESTION  ABOUT 


the  secret  of  the  whole  tong  war 
.  .  .  what  is  interesting?  And, 
to  whom? 

And  .  .  .  what  are  the  compon¬ 
ent  parts  of  advertising  that 
help  make  it  persuasive,  simple 
and  interesting? 

We  all  know  what  they  are. 
They’re  headlines,  illustrations, 
copy,  logos,  captions,  cutlines, 
sound  tracks,  music,  camera 
moves,  cuts,  dissolves,  sound  ef¬ 
fects  and  so  forth.  Aren’t  they? 

Not  in  my  book. 


MARY  TUPEK  was  named  a  dis¬ 
play  advertising  representative  ol 
the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening 
News.  She  had  been  employed  for 
8  years  as  advertising  secretary. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Dale 
Carnegie  course  in  Effective  Speak¬ 
ing  and  is  attending  evening 
courses  at  Rutgers  University. 


iiiiiiK  as  a  coniemporary  element  -  • _  ,  j  •  . 

,  I  j  persuasive,  simple  and  interest- 

in  an  ad.  ; 

I  want  to  trv  to  prove  that  i  i  tu  i  u  j 

I  think  the  people  who  made 

there  are  no  .<ntch  things  as  con-  *.  ■  ,  ,  .  -  , 

*  II,  -I  I-  if  I  this  ad  laugh  up  their  .sleeves 

temporary  ad  bnilding  blocks  ...  ,  iu  u  i? 

,  J  when  they  hear  some  of  the 

that  if  vou  stay  away  from  fads  •  u  • 

,•  ,  religious  fanatics  in  our  business 

.  .  .  and  write  persuasive,  simple,  .  ,,  ,  „  . 

.  .  ..  J  ,11  ?  talk  about  contemporary  type 

interesting  ads  .  .  .  you’ll  not  faces,  contemporary  lighting  a^ 
go^  ‘contemporary  .  .  .  you’ll  other  contemporary  fad 

Think  of  an  award-winning  ^  contempor- 

completely  contemporary  ad  ^ 

most  of  you  have  seen  recently  temporary  parts. 

I  r  Now,  I  haven’t  done  this  just 

’T?  •  ,•  •  to  cut  up  some  people’s  adver- 

$10  TIRE  .  .  .  if  It  only  saves  .  philosophy  and  eulogize 

your  life  once,  it  s  a  bargain.  othp?<3 

‘^oO  woX  ^  P™"* 

n  1  that  no  one  element  or  collection 

Although  the  chief  spokesman  elements  in  an  ad  is  con- 
for  the  agency  that  did  this  v,oe 

...  ,1-  1  J  J  temporary  or  old  hat. 

peat  ad  has  publicly  denounced  j  ^^^^ed  to  try  to  prove 

logos  .  .  this  ad  has  both  a  ^  . 

wrRten  and  a  desipi  logo.  ^  persuasive,  not 

And  the  illustration  is  simply  i,ragadoccio  ...  and  if  you  pre- 
an  effectively  distorted  photo-  ^  1  interesting 

p  aph  of  a  car  ...  a  three  quar-  ^  ^nd  really 

ter  front-view  .  .  .  which  gives  interesting  .  .  .  you’ll  be  con- 
massivp  emphasis  to  the  right  temporary  ...  at  least.  Maybe 

M  T  e  .lew  •  1  even  advanced! 

Now,  I  contend  that  no  single 

element  in  this  ad  is  contempor-  * 

ary  .  swinging  .  .  .  modern  Ri,abeck  Promolefl 
...  or  whatever  jargon  you  want  .^i  c  i  nyf 
to  use  to  describe  that  nebulous  *  O  Sales  Manager 
ether  zone  the  industry  is  so  CHICAGO 

hung  up  on  these  days.  Robert  L.  Rudbeck  has  been 

,.1  .  ,  promoted  to  Chicago  sales  man- 

IJoso  to  Journalism  '  j  t  ni.,; 

ager  of  the  10  Independent  Dm- 

The  copy  is  very  close  to  jour-  sion  Newspapers  and  markets 
nalism  .  .  .  feature — article —  represented  by  Moloney,  Regan 
magazine — style.  &  Schmitt  Inc.  He  formerly  was 

The  illustration  technique  has  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office, 
been  around  for  years.  Two  men  have  joined  the 

The  display  type  is  pretty  Newhouse  Newspapers  Division 
close  to  the  old  Ladies  Home  sales  staff  of  the  newspaper  rep* 
Joiiimal  cover  type  in  style.  resentative  firm  in  Chicago. 

So,  why  is  it  such  a  great  con-  They  are  Donald  A.  Simmons, 
temporary  ad?  from  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso- 

It  just  does  a  great  job  of  dates,  and  J.  Robert  Stiff  Jr-i 
following  the  three  simple  rules  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  ini 
of  adv'ertising  we  all  know.  It’s  Daily  News. 


Manv  people  do  .  .  .  newspapermen,  advertisers,  politicians,  agency 
people,  entrepreneurs,  students,  market  analysts,  sportsmen,  invest¬ 
ors.  even  just  plain  folks. 


Ami.  a  rather  amazinfs  majority 
turn  first  to  The  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


the  reputation  of  knowing  its  commu- 
It  prohaltiv  comes  from  growing  up  to- 
together,  and  never  being  too  busy  to 


runny  how  a  newspaper  get 
nity  lietter  than  anyone  else, 
gether.  planning  your  future 
.share  vour  knowledge. 


Times  Herald  staff  mem¬ 
bers  don't  know  ererythiny 
about  Dallas-  hut  if  they 
don't  know,  they  know  who 
does. 


US,  sometime? 


Why  not  try 

The  Dauas  Times  Herald 


Hepre-enled  Nationallv  by  The  Branham  Company 
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R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  has  invested  about 
fifty  million  dollars  in  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Mr.  Gray  says:  "Newspaper  advertising, 
and  particularly  newspaper  color  advertising, 
has  played  an  important  and  successful  part  in  making 
Winston  America's  largest-selling  cigarette,  Salem 
the  largest-selling  menthol  brand,  and  Camel  the 
largest-selling  regular-size  cigarette." 


liOOD 

WILL 


is  a  built-in  asset  of  Church, 
Rickards’  “experience-de¬ 
signed"  carrier  campaigns. 
With  today’s  carrier  boy  turn¬ 
over  (many  times  as  high  as 
100%  a  year)  newspapers  have 
a  definite  need  for  this  type  of 
promotion  directed  to  encour¬ 
age  parental  interest  and  co¬ 
operation.  Making  newspaper 
routes  more  interesting,  meth¬ 
ods  for  securing  additional 
subscribers  fun,  and  the  sales 
results  rewarding  . . .  are  some 
ideas  Church,  Rickards  uses 
to  create  added  interest 
among  the  boys.  A  program 
like  this  can  work  for  you.  Dis¬ 
cover  how,  by  writing  us  today. 


New  Phoenix 
Daily  Has  Eye 
On  Women 


Phoenix 

Evan  Mecham,  publisher  of 
the  Tucson  Daily  American,  has 
announced  he  will  publish  a  new 
six-day  daily  newspaper  in 
Phoenix  starting  May  22. 

Mecham  said  it  will  be  a  tab¬ 
loid,  patterned  after  the  former 
Evening  American  which  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  daily  basis  here  from 
September  1,  1963,  to  July  1, 
1965,  reaching  a  circulation  of 
31,085  before  it  was  merged  into 
a  five-city  weekly. 

Mecham  said  the  new  news¬ 
paper  will  be  available  for  home 
delivery  only  on  the  West  Side 
of  Phoenix  and  to  neighboring 
areas  west  of  the  city.  The  new 
newspaper  will  be  called  the 
ire.sfsj'de  American  and  will  be 
published  .Monday  through  Sat¬ 
urdays.  The  Saturday  edition 
will  contain  comics  and  a  tv 
section. 

Mecham  said  the  Tucson  daily, 
which  is  printed  here,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  Mondays 
through  Fridays  but  will  sub- 


EFFECTIVE 
CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION . . 


>aJLCHURCH, 
RICKARDS 
&  COMPANY 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
TELEPHONE:  STate  2-1750 


NOW. . . 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


With  the  help  of  Atlas  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community’s 
life  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3‘  x  5‘ 
quality-made  SO-star  Flag.  6- 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch. 

SfMO  fO»  S4MFL£ 


★★★★★★★★ 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 

BtNTON.  ILLINOIS 

Eiclusivf'  Distributors 

BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC. 

SI  Menoetti  St.  Mobile.  Ala 


stitute  a  Saturday  for  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition. 

“We  are  continuing  the 
Phoenix  Weekly  American  which 
is  citywide  and  whose  payments 
are  voluntary,”  said  Mecham. 
“The  daily,  of  course,  will  be  on 
a  fully  paid  basis  at  50  cents  a 
week.” 

Mecham  said  that  Art  Heenan, 
former  editor  of  the  Evening 
American,  will  be  editor  of  the 
new  West  Side  paper.  Heenan 
supervised  the  press  relations 
for  the  former  state  attorney 
general,  Robert  Pickrell,  in  the 
GOP  gubernatorial  primary, 
then  took  over  the  same  job  for 
Democratic  Governor  Sam  God¬ 
dard  in  the  general  election.  He 
returned  to  the  American  News¬ 
papers  as  editor  after  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Heenan  was  formerly  a  city 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star  Ledger  and  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic. 

Heenan  said  the  Phoenix  daily 
will  have  UPI,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Reuters  services. 

“This  is  an  offset  operation 
and  will  be  heavy  on  pictures 
and  local  copy,”  he  said.  “We 
will  use  a  10  pt  bodoni  book  con¬ 
densed  body  type  in  11  pica 
measure  on  5  columns.  We  hope 
to  get  in  the  name  of  every 
women’s  club  on  the  West  Side 
and  eventually  the  name  of  about 
every  family. 

“The  ladies  run  .Arizona 
whether  the  men  here  know  it 
j  or  not.” 

• 

I  10%  of  Circulation 
Responds  to  Time  Poll 

Orlando,  Fla. 

To  find  out  how  its  readers 
felt  about  Daylight  Saving  Time, 
the  Orlando  Evening  Star  con¬ 
ducted  an  eight-day  poll  which 
drew  a  response  of  nearly  10 
percent  of  circulation. 

The  poll,  from  April  7-15,  in¬ 
cluded  a  page  one  coupon  with 
1  space  for  readers  to  write  in 
j  comments  plus  a  yes  or  no  on 
,  whether  they  favored  DST  for 
!  Florida. 

The  survey,  which  showed  a 
■  4-1  preference  in  favor  of  the 
time  change,  drew  more  than 
3,000  responses.  The  Star’s  cir- 
I  culation  is  37,000. 

I  • 

i  Etlitor  Goes  to  New  Job 

j  Beloit,  Wis. 

!  Laurence  Raymer,  executive 
editor  of  the  Beloit  Daily  News, 
will  leave  his  post  with  the 
newspaper  May  1  to  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Greater  Beloit  Association  of 
Commerce.  Raymer  has  been 
with  the  paper  for  almost  40 
years  and  was  managing  editor 
before  he  became  executive  edi¬ 
tor  last  year. 


NLRB  Upheld;  | 

Perry  Papers  i 

Plan  to  Appeal 

W.  Palm  Beach,  FI*. 

Perry  Publications  Inc.  pi** 
to  fight  a  court  decision  uphold- 1 
ing  a  National  Labor  Relatiooij 
Board  ruling  that  the  company ; 
reinstate  with  back  pay  unio* ; 
members  who  struck  the  com-  : 
pany’s  West  Palm  Beach  PonU  i 
Times  and  Pensacola  News-Jour.  ■ 
nal  in  November,  1963. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeal*, 
Fifth  Circuit,  ordered  ( Marcfc, 
27)  enforcement  of  an  NLRl;; 
decision  (March  24,  1965)  whid 
found  that  the  newspapers  con. 
mitted  unfair  labor  practices  i* 
an  automation  dispute  invol 
140  International  Typographi 
Union  members. 

NLRB  called  for  reinsta 
ment  with  back  pay  of  the  uni 
members  who  struck,  plus  re 
bursement  of  six  members  for 
back  pay  from  the  time  of  th 
discharge  earlier  in  1963  befo: 
the  strike  until  the  date  of  tl 
walkout. 

‘Supported  by  Evidence’ 

Attorneys  for  Perry  Publi 
tions  said  the  Circuit  co 
handed  down  the  decision  wi 
out  comment  on  the  eviden 
adding,  “We  will  ask  the  co 
why  it  did  not  comment  on 
evidence  ar-d  call  upon  it  to 
reconsider  the  decision.  Faili 
reconsideration,  we  shall  ap 
to  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .” 

The  decision  of  the  Fifth  Ci^ 
cuit  was  brief,  holding  that  “the 
factual  findings  and  conclusitai 
of  the  Board  are  supported  by 
substantial  evidence;  that  such 
findings  and  conclusions  afford 
a  proper  legal  basis  for  the 
Board’s  order;  and  that  th* 
record  reflects  no  legal  ground 
on  which  a  denial  of  enforce¬ 
ment  could  be  predicated.” 
court  added,  “it  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  delineate 
evidentiary  facts  reflected  in 
four  printed  volumes  of  i 
record.” 

• 

New  ANI  Officers 

At 

Thomas  H.  Wood,  comp 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  G 
stitution,  has  been  elected  *» 
sistant  secretary  and  treasui^ 
of  Atlanta  Newspapers 
Other  officers  re-elected  at  ^ 
annual  meeting  are  James  It 
Cox  Jr.,  chairman;  Jack  Ta 
president;  Hobart  T.  Fr 
vicepresident  and  director 
sales;  William  I.  Ray  Jr.,  y 
president  and  executive  edi 
Frank  Eubanks,  business 
ager  and  secretary-treasurer. 
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Summit  Talks  May  Spring 
Cuban  Newsmen  from  Jail 


|{y  Penny  l^rnoiix 

Copley  News  Ser\ice 


MODERN  TREND  in  archifecture 
for  newspaper  buildings  is  shown 
by  these  two  pictures.  At  left,  the 
present  home  of  La  Razon  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  At  right, 
the  new  building  under  construc¬ 
tion. 


■  OSU  Calls  Dr.  Peterson 

To  Journalism  Faculty 

Columbus,  0. 
Dr.  Paul  V.  Peterson,  42, 
chairman  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Omaha,  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Ohio  State 
University  Board  of  Trustees 
for  appointment  next  fall  to  the 
Ohio  State  faculty. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director 
of  Ohio  State’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  said  Dr.  Peterson  would 
lie  recommended  for  an  asso- 
Hutcllilisoil  Named  f'ate  professorship  with  the  re- 

Promolio..  Dir^lor 

Appleton,  Wis.  courses  in  the  history  of  jour- 
Thomas  A.  Hutchinson  has  nalism. 
been  appointed  director  of  pro-  Dr.  Peterson  is  completing  12 
motion  and  public  relations  of  years  on  the  Omaha  faculty,  11 
Post  Corporation,  publishing  as  journalism  chairman.  His 
and  bi’oadcasting  firm.  He  trans-  specialties  include  photography 
ferred  from  his  job  as  general  and  photojournalism,  history  of 
manager  of  the  Went  A  Ilia  American  journalism,  and  pub- 
(Wis.)  Star,  a  w'eekly  newspa-  lie  relations  and  industrial  pub- 
per  published  by  Post  Corpora-  lications. 

tion.  Walter  C.  Ellman,  Star  Assistant  Prof.  William  Dren- 
advertising  manager,  was  named  ten,  who  has  been  teaching 
to  succeed  him  as  general  man-  photojournalism  at  Ohio  State, 
ager.  will  devote  his  time  exclusively 

David  E.  Hutchinson,  Star  to  strengthening  the  broadcast 
news  editor,  was  promoted  to  journalism  program.  Dr.  Hall 
editor.  said. 
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NOW  OVER  50,000 

DAILY  CIRCULATION 


CMUIfK  ./ 


IN  THE  GROWTH*  PART 
OF  THE  GROWTH  COUNTY 
OF  THEPHILA.  S.M.S.A. 


THERE'S  LOTS  OF  BUCKS  IN  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA, 

*1,000,713,000 

EFFECTIVE  BUTIMC  INCOME 


PER  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

$10,088 


RETAIL  SALES 

$604,533,000 


73%  OF  BUCKS  COUNTY'S  POPULATION  IS  IN  THE 
LOWER  END  OF  THE  COUNTY.  SO  IS  THE  COURIER 
TIMES.  ITS  THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  IS  READ  BY  FAR 
MORE  FAMILIES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER 


ROUTE  13,  LEVITTOWN,  PA. 

M.C  HOTCHKISS.  V.P  A  GIN  L  MGR 

NATIONAL  REP:  BOTTINELLI  &  GALLAGHER 


S.W.  CALKINS,  PRCS.  A  PUB. 


It  takes  experts  to  interpret 
the  complexities  of  the 
world  we  live  in  today  .  .  . 


and  The  Journal  has  them! 


Many  of  The  Journal  experts  are  award  win¬ 
ning  writers  and  are  nationally  recognized  in 
their  particular  field.  Harry  Pease  is  well 
known  for  his  authoritative  articles  on  science 
and  space,  Loren  Osman  on  agriculture,  David 
Runge  on  religion,  Clarice  Rowlands  on  food, 
Oliver  Kuechle  on  sports,  just  to  mention  a 
few.  And  our  experts  never  stop  learning. 
Many  return  to  colleges  and  universities  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  developments  in  their 
specific  fields. 

In  this  fast  moving,  complex  and  ever  chang¬ 
ing  world.  The  Journal  constantly  strives  not 
only  to  keep  pace  but  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
field  and  continue  to  bring  our  readers  the 
highest  standards  possible  in  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing.  It’s  little  wonder  why  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  too,  choose  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Kosygin  Agrees  to  Talks 
on  Restricting  A-Missiles 

Qamion  DcioiLi 
:  Plot  Oott.  Pbrr 
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For  large  or  medium  dailies, 

Goss  Metro-Offset  rates  No.  1 


This  is  the  press  that’s  making  web  offset’s  quality 
reproduction  available  to  progressive  daily  newspapers. 
How?  By  providing  all  the  features  that  these  papers 
need  to  serve  growing  circulations. 

Take  speed,  for  example.  The  double  width  Metro- 
Offset  press  is  built  to  turn  out  50,000  papers  per  hour, 
because  like  its  letterpress  cousin,  the  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II,  it’s  equipped  with  Goss’  Reel-Tension  and 
Paster . . .  and  either  the  high  speed  Uniflow  2:1  folder 
or  the  unmatched  Imperial  3:2  folder. 

Capacity?  Running  straight,  the  Metro-Offset  prints 
up  to  72  pages— running  collect,  up  to  128  pages. 
That’s  more  than  enough  to  supply  your  future  edi- 


too.  The  kind  that  makes  readers  and  advertisers  alike 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  Goss  Metro-Offset.  Much 
more.  There’s  continuous  feed  inking,  a  system  that 
provides  ink  in  proportion  to  press  speeds  so  that  per¬ 
fect  ink  coverage  is  maintained.  Brush  type  dampen¬ 
ing,  too,  works  toward  precise  ink-water  balance.  And, 
like  all  Goss  presses,  the  Metro- Offset  lets  you  add 
units  as  your  circulation  grows.  Start  with  3  or  4,  and 
build  up  from  there. 

If  your  circulation  demands  high  speeds,  with  up  to 
9  webs,  the  Metro-Offset  is  your  kind  of  press.  For 
complete  information,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 


Goss 

I^^>(XketPt6sses 

On  Edition: 

Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 

No.  of  Presses  Sold  3t* 

No.  of  Units  Sold  186* 

Acceptance  of  the  Goss  Metro- 
Offset  press  has  been  wide-spread 
due  to  Goss’  design  leadership 
and  innovation  in  both  letterpress 
and  web  offset  equipment. 

*As  of  December  1, 1966 


NEW  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY 


MAKE  YOUR  PRESSMAN’S 
JOB  EASIER 

The  Metro-Offset’s  free-standing 
Master  Control  Console,  located 
near  the  folder,  gives  your  press¬ 
man  instant,  fingertip  control 
over  all  major  press  functions.  It 
works  with  a  full  complement  of 
controls  at  each  unit.  Simplifies 
start-ups,  holds  down  paper 
waste,  makes  your  overall  opera¬ 
tion  more  convenient  and  efficient. 


a  Uohh  Wvh  OffHvi 

tor  errrff  IKeirnpaporm 

LARGE  orSMALL 

Besides  the  Metro-Offset,  Goss  offers 
these  other  web  offset  presses: 

The  COMMUNITY®,  for  small  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

The  SUBURBAN®,  for  medium-sized 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  URBANITE®,  for  large  dailies, 
weeklies  and  central  plants. 

The  SIGNATURE,  for  publication 
work,  magazines,  etc. 

Discuss  your  present  and  future  needs 
with  a  Goss  representative.  Knowledge¬ 
able  and  experienced,  he'll  be  able  to 
recommend  the  Goss  web  offset  press 
that  meets  your  exact  requirements. 


You’ll  find  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  offers 
remarkable  color  flexibility.  Its  color 
deck  is  attached  to  the  printing  unit  so 
that  the  common  impression  cylinder 
can  be  used  by  both  the  unit  and  the 
half-deck.  The  color  unit  may  be 
equipped  for  reversing  so  that  it  can  be 
fed  from  any  adjacent  unit.  This  gives 
you  the  capability  of  running  up  to  4 
colors  on  one  side  of  the  web  and  one 
color  on  the  other  side  with  the  color- 
deck  and  an  adjacent  black  unit.  That’s 
a  sample  of  what  we  mean  by  Goss 
color  flexibility. 


lioHH  Folderm 
MAKE  HIGH  PRESS 
SPEEDS  POSSIBLE 

The  fastest  press  is  only  as 
fast  as  its  folder.  With  the 
Goss  Metro-Offset,  you 
have  a  choice  of  the  same 
high  speed  folders  used  on 
the  biggest  Headliner  in¬ 
stallations.  The  Goss  Impe¬ 
rial  3:2  folder  with  up  to  128 
page  capacity  or  the  112- 
page  Uniflow  2:1  folder. 
Either  model  works  equally 
well  with  the  Metro-Offset 
to  give  you  top  page  capacity. 


THE  GD55  COMPANY 
&  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


GOSS 

I^el-*Tei^ioi\Tas(ef' 
brings  ]^u 
Newspaper  Savfn^ 

This  is  the  same  system  that 
sparks  the  productivity  of  Goss 
Headliner  presses — it  can  be  an 
important  part  of  your  Metro- 
Offset  installation.  With  the 
Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  sys¬ 
tem,  you  get  perfect  web  tension 
at  any  press  speed.  The  Elec¬ 
tronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  a 
Goss  exclusive,  takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  the  reel  room,  the 
risk  out  of  paster  cycles.  This 
unique  computer  control  system 
literally  cuts  newsprint  waste  to 
the  core  by  taking  a  standard 
42"  roll  down  to  from  the 
core,  then  splicing  automati¬ 
cally.  You  use  more  paper  from 
each  reel,  use  fewer  rolls— quite 
an  annual  savings  in  newsprint. 
And  Goss’  exclusive  Surface 
Sensing  Control  eliminates 
missed  pasters  due  to  slipped 
cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls, 
prevents  costly  downtime.  It  all 
adds  up  to  more  control  over 
your  product  and  costs. 


Goss  Service 

on  call 

24  hours  a  day 

Should  you  ever  need  it, 
Goss  service  is  ready  night 
and  day,  365  days  a  year. 
If  you  need  information  or 
technical  assistance,  Goss 
personnel  are  always  avail¬ 
able  to  serve  you  promptly, 
expertlyand  efficiently.Goss 
and  only  Goss  maintains  the 
largest  full-time  service 
organization.  You  can  count 
on  Goss  to  keep  your 
presses  "on  edition." 


WHEN  EVERYTHING 
COUNTS, 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 
GOSS 


1 


Stanford  Fellows 
Tell  What  Study 
Program  Means 

Stanford,  Calif. 

It’s  application  time  for  Stan¬ 
ford’s  I’rofessional  Journalism 
Fellowships  ag^ain,  and  Herbert 
Brucker,  jjrogram  ilirector,  of¬ 
fers  an  analysis  of  what  the 
selectees  get  from  one  to  three 
(juarters  of  work  here. 

The  cash  amounts  to  if  1700 
per  quarter  i)lus  free  tuition, 
hut  e.xperience  has  shown  this 
not  enough  to  finance  a  man’s 
leave  from  his  employer,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  has  a  family  or 
comes  fi'om  a  great  <listance. 

Tm«»  Belter  I'lian  One 

Most  successful  applicants  feel 
two  quarters  were  more  than 
twice  as  valuable  as  one.  The 
change  from  deadline  racing  to 
the  academic  atmosphere  offers 
a  sharp  contrast,  he  reports. 

The  selectees  —  working  jour¬ 
nalists  preferably  from  25  to 
40  years  of  age  and  with  at  least 
three  years  of  experience — have 
a  special  program  aside  from 
the  courses  of  their  choice. 


REMOTE  COMPUTER — At  Hackensack,  N.J.,  an  operator  in  the 
Record  tape  room  punches  unjustified  TTS  tape  which  is  fed  direcily 
through  a  transmitter  to  UPl's  computer  center  in  New  York  for 
justification  and  return  to  a  reperforator  in  the  composing  room,  50 
characters  behind  input. 


For  the  27  fellows  registered 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  Ford  Foundation-hacked  ac¬ 
tivity  these  have  included 
lengthy  sessions  with  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  Sena¬ 
tor  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  anti 
Stanford  President  Sterling. 


Other  gatherings  inclarled  a 
frank  evening  with  jirincipals  of 
Spencer- Roberts  and  Haffner, 
the  political  relations  firm  which 
ran  the  Reagan  campaign;  with 
law  and  history  professois, 
<leans  and  scientists  as  well  as 
prominent  editors. 


ORDER  YOUR  m  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  ISO  Third  Avenue,  New  Vorh,  N.  T.  10022  | 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  I 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  J 

Name .  J 

Address .  J 

City .  . State . Zip . j 

Company . J 

Nature  of  Business . ! 

O  Remittance  enclosed  ! 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  \ 


Background  Brieliiigr 

Experiences  of  the  fellows  are 
best  summed  up  through  com- 
me.its  the  newsmen  -  students 
made  in  confidential  reports, 
Brucker  said. 

There  are  special  benefits  in 
“this  comiilete  break  from  the 
jirofessional  world;’’  “the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  looking  at  the  total 
scene  from  the  outsitle  —  the 
view  is  much  clearer;’’  and  the 
opportunity  to  “read  newspa- 
jiers  as  a  reader,’’  were  listed 
l)y  different  members  of  the 
group. 

One  said  he  gained  a  series 
of  in-depth  background  briefings 
for  stories  of  the  future.  An¬ 
other  stressed  associations,  de¬ 
claring  “the  chance  to  exchange 
ideas  and  ob.sene  attitudes  is 
.something  we  in  the  business 
need  more  of.” 

JuurnuliMii  Barred 

The  fellows  concentrated  on 
political  science  and  history  in 
selecting  their  special  studies. 
There  was  particular  interest 
also  in  economics,  sociology  and 
a.nthropology.  Joumalism  .sub¬ 
jects  are  barred. 

A  wire  sendee  reporter  took 
up  fiction  writing.  An  art  editor 
studieil  art  history  and  criticism. 
Professors  helped  fellows  organ¬ 
ize  special  reading  courses.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  professional  students 
delighted  especially  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  read.  The  value  of 
ideas  received  from  obsening 
and  listening  also  was  noted. 


Editors  Discover 
Better  Talent 

Toledo,  o. 

The  quality  and  number  of 
college  students  available  for 
newspaper  work  has  vastly  im¬ 
proved,  in  the  opinion  of  Janies 
C.  MacDonald,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade. 

.MacDonald  discovered  this 
while  on  a  recruiting  swing 
during  the  five  months  strike 
at  the  Blade  and  Times.  .Ac¬ 
companied  by  Frank  Kane,  city 
editor,  and  William  P.  Day,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  he 
visited  campuses  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Michigan 
State,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Ohio 
State  University,  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  Kent  State 
and  Bowling  Green  universities, 
both  in  Ohio. 

A  former  journalism  professor 
at  Michigan,  MacDonald  said 
the  Blade  is  preparing  a  recruit¬ 
ing  folder  which  will  show  that 
new  employes  of  the  Blade  and 
Times  editorial  departments  can 
lie  earning,  after  four  years  or 
less,  $10,()()8  annually,  not  count¬ 
ing  fringe  benefits  or  overtime 
and  holiday  pay. 

Thirteen  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates  worked  on  the  Blade 
staff  last  summer  and  about  half 
that  number  will  work  this  sum¬ 
mer,  MacDonald  said. 

In  addition,  the  advertising 
department  will  have  a  Michi¬ 
gan  State  girl  major  in  adver- 
Since  the  strike  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  on  a  girl  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Toledo, 
tising  on  its  staff  this  summer. 

• 

.4lcoa  Foundation 
Gives  Fellowships 

Al’.STiN,  Texas 

A  graduate  fellowship  pro¬ 
gram  in  journalism  of  $2,500 
for  each  of  three  years  has  been 
presented  to  the  University  of 
Texas  by  representatives  of  the 
Alcoa  Foundation. 

Jack  Nettles,  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  who 
now  is  manager  of  publications 
for  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  presented  the  first 
year’s  check  to  Chancellor  Harry 
H.  Ransom.  Accompanying  him 
were  James  A.  Knight,  Jr.,  man¬ 
ager  of  public  relations  for  the 
Point  Comfort  plant  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  John  Brust,  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  for  the  Rock¬ 
dale  plant. 

The  grant,  totaling  $7,500 
over  three  years,  will  provide 
for  one  graduate  fellowship 
each  year,  to  be  awarded  to  a 
student  pursuing  an  advanced 
degree  in  journalism  with  con¬ 
centration  in  industrial  editing. 
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Saint  Paul 


of  vital  interest 


to  advertisers 


St.  Paul  has  always  been  a  solid,  consistent  market. 

Now— it’s  better  than  ever!  .  .  .  This  half  of  the 
nation’s  15th  largest  market  is  alive  and  in  tune  with 
the  times.  Over  600,000  people  in  this  dynamic 
metropolitan  area  are  now  totally  involved  in  over 
$200  million  in  economy-sparking  developments. 

New  freeways  are  bringing  more  visitors  and 
shoppers  from  the  trade  territory.  New  industries, 
including  a  new  $10  million  steel  mill,  are  creating 
new  payrolls.  Expanded  hotel  and  motel  accom¬ 
modations,  including  the  new  500-room  St.  Paul 
Hilton,  are  bringing  in  more  conventioners  and 
tourists.  And  modern  retail  facilities,  like  the 
new  Dayton’s  downtown  department  store,  are 
serving  shoppers  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  Most 


spectacular  is  what’s  happening  in  downtown 
Capital  Centre  where  12  square  blocks  are  being 
leveled  and  filled  with  modern,  new  structures  like 
the  new  Osborn  building,  the  home  of  Economics 
Laboratory,  Inc. 

Morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  report  what’s  happening  in  St. 
Paul.  No  other  major  news  medium  keeps  St.  Paul 
people  better  informed  on  the  day-to-day  "happen¬ 
ings”  that  are  so  dramatically  changing  their  lives. 
It’s  no  wonder  then,  that  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  enjoys  saturation  coverage  of  its 
area — and  why  more  and  more  advertisers  are 
turning  to  it  as  major  medium  for  reaching  this 
important  half  of  the  nation’s  15th  largest  market. 


ST.  PAUL 


DISPATCH 

A  RIDOIt  NiWSPAPfR 


PIONEER  PRESS 


National  Representatives  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  Dallas  Minneapolis  St.  Paul 


Sun-Times, 
Daily  News 
Go  To  $205 

Chicago 

A  new  contract  on  which 
there  is  tentative  a^eement 
raising:  reporter  weekly  top 
mini  mums  to  $205  on  March  1, 
1968,  and  copyreader  and  re¬ 
write  minimums  to  $215  on  the 
same  date  has  been  negotiated 
between  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  two-year  contract  pro¬ 
vides  for  reporter  increases 
from  $177  a  week  to  $190,  retro¬ 
active  to  March  1,  1967.  Another 
step  on  Sept.  1,  1967,  provides 
for  $200.  Copyreaders  and  re- 
writemen  go  to  $210  on  Sept.  1 
from  $205.  Top  minimum  had 
been  $192.31. 

Assistant  city  editors,  tele¬ 
graph  editors,  columnists  and 
critics  range  from  $225  the  first 
year  to  $230  Sept.  1,  and  $235 
March  1,  1968. 

The  Sun-Times/Daily  News 
guild  unit  had  voted  strike  auth¬ 
orization  to  its  local  executive 
board  on  April  2  and  the  com¬ 
pany  and  guild  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  meet  in  a  mediation  ses¬ 
sion  some  eight  hours  before 
the  settlement  was  reached.  The 
unit  is  expected  to  ratify  the 
agreement  next  week. 

General  Increases 

General  increases  in  three 
steps  over  the  two  years  range 
from  $20  for  those  making  $250 
or  more  to  $10  for  those  making 
less  than  $150. 

In  addition,  the  company 
agreed  to  begin  paying  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance  premiums  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1,  1968. 

The  company  also  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  special  supplementary  re¬ 
tirement  income  plan  for  certain 
staffers,  remove  the  $8,000  ceil¬ 
ing  on  dismissal  pay  death  bene¬ 
fits,  increase  compensation  for 
material  resold  after  publica¬ 
tion,  and  improve  travel  time 
compensation. 

Car  mileage  was  increased 
from  9  to  10  cents  a  mile  and 
the  annual  insurance  reim¬ 
bursement  for  employes  re¬ 
quired  to  use  their  cars  was 
boosted  from  $62.50  to  $75. 

Another  clause  provides  that 
an  employe  who  is  a  byline  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  ware  service  shall  receive 
compensation,  payable  annual¬ 
ly,  of  $5  for  each  week  he  has 
contributed  to  the  wire. 


HUMBUGABILITY 

This  society  doubts  the  credibility  of  almost  everything  and 
is  immune  to  humbugability. 

And  they  have  reasons  for  this  attitude.  In  our  time,  the 
Vietnamese  w’ar  has  probably  been  the  greatest  contributor 
to  the  cynicism  in  this  countrja  To  cite  a  few  examples  of 
what  they  have  heard: 

“The  war  can  only  be  w’on  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
and  the  United  States  will  pull  out  more  troops  even  if  the 
war  falters.” 

“Our  responsibility  is  not  to  substitute  ourselves  for  the 
Vietnamese  but  to  train  them  to  carry  on  the  operation  that 
they  themselves  are  capable  of.” 

Author  —  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  in  1963  and 
1964.  These  are  just  a  few  of  many  such  government  state¬ 
ments  made  over  five  years  of  the  war  and  proven  w’rong  by 
ev’ents. 

Within  a  week  last  fall,  we  had  Secretary  McNamara  say¬ 
ing  that  the  troop  buildup  in  Vietnam  w'ould  be  slowed  up 
and  level  off.  Meanwhile,  General  Greene  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
in  an  off-the-record  Tokyo  press  conference,  said  they  would 
need  750,000  men  in  Vietnam.  Senator  Stennis  set  the  figure 
needed  at  600,000.  Confusion  multiplied. 

A  furor  was  set  off  by  the  reporting  of  Harrison  Salisbury 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Bill  Baggs  of  the  Miami  News. 
But  the  stage  for  Salisbury  was  set  not  by  the  New  York 
Times  but  by  the  statements  of  U.S.  government  officials 
during  two  years  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

»  *  ♦ 

The  Administration’s  owoi  attempt  to  convey  the  impression 
that  bombs  fell  only  on  military  targets  set  the  stage  for  Salis¬ 
bury’s  articles.  He  pointed  out  the  inevitable  —  that  bombs 
fall  today,  just  as  they  did  in  World  War  II,  on  most  any 
l)lace  —  on  civilians  and  military  installations  alike,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  bombings  are  heavy. 

Flying  at  600  or  1,000  miles  an  hour  with  only  split  seconds 
over  a  target  —  shot  at  by  ground  fire  and  rockets  and  pos¬ 
sibly  attacked  by  Migs  —  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  bombing  is 
as  accurate  as  it  has  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bombings 
probably  were  more  accurate  than  the  statements  about  them. 

How'  much  different  the  picture  w'ould  have  been  these  past 
two  years  if  the  administration  had  said  the  bombs  w’ere  di¬ 
rected  toward  military  targets  but  “inevitably  some  of  them 
fell  outside  the  area  and  probably  caused  civilian  casualties?” 
Such  repeated  statements  would  have  been  accurate,  truthful 
and  believed  And  Salisbury  and  Baggs’  articles  on  the  bomb¬ 
ings  would  have  not  had  the  w’orld  impact  that  they  did. 

*  *  * 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  individual  column,  an  individual 
editorial,  an  individual  television  program  influences  to  any 
significant  degree  this  new  sophisticated  society. 

But  the  flow  of  news  does  influence.  If  reporters  in  Viet¬ 
nam  write  day  after  day,  as  they  did  in  the  early  sixties, 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  going  badly  for  the 
Vietnamese  government,  this  is  what  the  public  believes.  If 
today,  the  same  hundreds  and  thousands  of  newspaper  stor¬ 
ies  and  broadcasts  point  out  that  militarily  the  war  is  at 
least  a  stalemate,  this  is  what  the  public  believes. 

The  flow  of  news,  accurately  reported,  influences  the  public. 
And  I  stress  accurately. 

— W’ES  GALLAGHER,  General  Manager  of  The  Associated 

Press,  accepting  the  William  Allen  White  Foundation 

Award, 


Niemaii  Fellew 
Coes  to  Washin^on 

Boston 

Richard  H.  Stewart,  night 
city  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
has  been  assigrned  to  the  Globe’s 
Washington  Bureau.  Stewart, 
36,  currently  is  completing 
studies  at  Harvard  University 
as  a  Nieman  Fellow. 

Stewart  is  succeeded  as  night 
city  editor  by  Charles  E.  Claffey, 
35.  The  Globe  also  announced 


the  appointment  of  John  C. 
Thomas  and  Jonathan  Klarfeld 
as  assistant  night  city  editors. 

• 

Heads  Circulators 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Don  Lesage  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States  Circulation  Manag¬ 
er's  Association.  Harold 
Schwartz  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  was  elected  to  the 
board. 


Gannett  Co. 
Income  Tops 
$100  MiUion 


Rochester,  N.  y. 

Gannett  Company  Inc.  and 
subsidiaries  became  a  $100  mil¬ 
lion  business  in  1966. 

The  consolidated  financial 
statements  of  the  companies, 
which  publish  newspapers  and 
operate  broadcasting  stations, 
list  earnings  (less  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts  and  allowances)  of  $100,- 
684,332.  This  figure  surpassed 
the  1965  entry  of  $89,823,113. 

Income  before  federal  and 
state  income  taxes  was  shown 
to  be  $14,178,570  and  net  income 
was  given  as  $7,020,105. 

$95  Million  Assets 

Current  assets  were  vaiuea  ai 
$95,283,905,  a  gain  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $4  million  from  the  196b 
figure. 

The  Gannett  company  owns 
property,  plant  and  equipment 
worth  nearly  $54  million  and 
commitments  in  expansion  pro¬ 
grams  already  in  process 
amount  to  $1.7  million.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  $978,000  has  been  set  aside 
to  finance  a  proposed  plant  and 
new  equipment  for  a  subsidiary. 

In  1966  the  company  paid  out 
$970,161  in  dividends  on  pre¬ 
ferred  and  common  shares. 

All  outstanding  shares  of 
Class  B  Convertible  Preferred 
Stock,  on  which  a  dividend  of 
$6  a  share  has  been  paid,  have 
been  called  for  redemption  May 
1  at  $110  a  share  plus  accrued 
dividends  to  that  date. 

No  Decision  on  ‘Going  Public’ 

In  lieu  of  accepting  the  re¬ 
demption  price,  holders  may  con¬ 
vert  shares  to  Class  B  Common 
on  vchich  a  $7  dividend  has  been 
paid. 

The  book  value  of  Class  B 
Common  will  be  about  $659  a 
share,  assuming  all  preferred 
stockholders  elect  to  convert.  All 
of  the  Class  A  Common  is  owned 
by  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  Inc.  and  has 
the  sole  voting  rights. 

In  a  letter  to  shareholders, 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
company,  advised  that  some  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  by  the 
directors  to  creating  a  public 
market  in  the  common  stock. 
How'ever,  he  stated,  no  decision 
has  been  made  and  there  is  no 
assurance  that  such  action  will 
be  taken  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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NUMBER  ONE  RIVERSIDE  AVENUE 


It’s  nice  to  be  wanted 


And  we  are.  Every  day  of  the  year,  by  four  out  of  five  metropolitan 
households  who  read  and  respond  to  their  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Journal,  In  a  market  as  important  to  you  as  Jacksonville,  there’s 
no  place  for  guesses  or  generalities.  Put  your  money  where  you  know 
it  will  make  the  sale  •  •  •  in  these  two  great  daily  newspapers. 
Everybody  likes  a  sure  thing. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 


Journalism  Jobs 
Aplenty  for  Gals 

Lansing,  Mich. 

“There’s  clear  sailing  ahead 
for  women  in  journalism,”  says 
a  Michigan  State  University 
journalism  school  teacher  who 
for  10  years  has  been  placing 
MSU’s  graduates  in  journalism 
and  advertising. 

William  Haight,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  advertising,  says  that 
1966  girl  gp-aduates  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  were  placed  in 
every  kind  of  job  the  industry 
has  to  offer  to  beginners,  and  on 
every  size  of  newspaper. 

“Both  discrimination  and 
salary  differential  are  fading: 
This  is  the  breakthrough,”  he 
writes  in  Banner  Lilies,  quar¬ 
terly  publication  of  the  Michigan 
Women’s  Press  Association. 

He  credits  need  for  new  blood 
in  the  newspaper  business,  de¬ 
cline  in  J-school  enrollments  in 
the  late  1950’s,  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  says  that  if  a  woman 
doesn’t  like  her  current  job,  now 
is  the  time  to  get  out  and  look 
for  another.  He  says  that  if  a 
woman  has  taken  time  out  to 
raise  a  family,  the  chances  of 
her  re-entry  to  the  newsroom 
have  never  been  better. 

His  daughter  is  a  freshman 
in  a  school  of  journalism. 

• 

Eduoatioii  Prizes 

Phoenix,  .\riz. 

Pat  McElfresh  of  the  daily 
Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  was  the 
only  woman  to  win  a  top  prize 
in  recent  statewide  competition 
for  education  writing  in  news¬ 
papers.  She  was  awarded  $.">0 
first  prize.  Other  winners  in  the 
contest,  conducted  by  the  .Ari¬ 
zona  Education  .Association, 
were  John  Winters,  Scottsdale 
Ttaily  Progress,  feature  series; 
John  Schroeder,  Prescott  Ece- 
ning  Courier,  photography;  Bob 
Zache,  Phoenix  Gazette,  news. 


Atrard  Winner  Gives 
To  Cause  He  Aided 

San  Francisco 

Phil  Peters,  first  place  winner 
in  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Newsmen  for  a  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News  series  on  the 
“Seventh  Step”  program  which 
assists  men  released  from  prison, 
promptly  announced  the  $500 
prize  would  go  to  that  organi¬ 
zation. 

Will  Connolly,  San  Francisco 
Monitor,  and  Lynn  Ludlow,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  received 
runner-up  newspaper  awards 
with  Rick  Skinner,  editor,  San 
Jose  State  Spartan,  first  in  stu¬ 
dent  honors. 

Jack  Russell  is  ACN  president 
with  Stephel  Still  vicepresident, 
Alma  Oberst  secretary  and  John 
L.  Sullivan  treasurer.  The  Very 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Quinn  is  moder¬ 
ator. 


Appointments  Made 
In  Melbonrne  Bureau 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

The  Brevard  Sentinel  Star 
has  appointed  a  new  bureau 
chief  for  the  Melbourne  office 
and  added  a  man  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

The  appointments  announced 
by  Martin  Greco,,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star  for  bureau  opera¬ 
tions,  are: 

Coordinator  of  Operations 

Charles  F.  Jean — bureau 
chief,  heading  up  the  news  staff 
and  coordinator  of  all  South 
Brevard  operations.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Florida  School  of  Journalism 
and  has  been  working  for  the 
Melbourne  Daily  Times  and  as 
science  editor  of  the  Perry 
Newspapers. 

George  W.  Peters  III — to  the 
Melbourne  advertising  staff.  He 
has  worked  for  the  New  Orleans 
Item  and  the  Miami  News  over 
the  last  12  years. 


REELS 

TENSIONS 

AUTOPASTERS 

Models  to  meet 
your  exact 
requirements. 

Flying  pastes 
made  at  press  run 
speeds.  In  plant 
demonstrations 
available  in  your 
area. 

Call  201  •  756  5700 
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We  build 
the  future 


Hazards  in  the  South 

While  peering  through  rose  tinted  glasses,  let  me  confess 
that  I  do  see  some  very  definite  hazards  which  are  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

*  >•>  * 

First  is  the  problem  of  the  “brain  drain” — the  loss  of 
educated,  talented,  intelligent  people  from  the  joumalism 
profession  and  the  lack  of  adequate  recruitment  among 
young  men  and  women  to  bring  them  into  the  business. 
Less  than  half  of  the  joumalism  graduates  last  year  entered 
the  field,  and  of  those  who  did  only  17.3%  (of  the  total) 
took  jobs  in  the  daily  newspaper  newsroom  and  only  7.5% 
went  into  advertising.  Daily  newspaper  editors  hired  532 
young  men  and  women  from  the  1966  class.  Yet,  by  con¬ 
servative  estimates,  3,500  openings  occur  annually  in  daily 
newspaper  editorial  departments. 

*  *  * 

A  second  hazard  to  the  new  frontier  of  southern  joumalism 
is  the  political  climate  of  our  area  and  the  attitude  of  cer¬ 
tain  facets  of  government  toward  the  press  generally.  If  the 
South’s  press  is  providing  the  leadership,  is  ferreting  out 
the  wrong-doings,  and  is  constmctively  critical  of  the  daily 
scene,  it  will  have  opposition  of  course.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  is  welcomed. 

But  a  political  climate  and  philosophy  which  fosters  such 
unwarranted  ideas  as  a  snoop  group  comprised  of  thousands 
of  spying  informants  or  which  engages  private  detective  in¬ 
vestigators  for  widespread  state  probes  endangers  both  the 
basic  concept  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The 
best  and  safest  watchdog  in  a  democracy  is  a  consciencious 
and  effective  press. 

Hfi  if  Ifi 

A  third  hazard  to  the  frontier  is  economics.  If  new  processes 
do  not  curtail  the  pace  of  cost  increases,  the  South’s  news¬ 
papers  could  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  faster  rise 
in  expenses  than  in  revenues  despite  the  area’s  expanding 
economy. 

Southern  new'spapers  consume  1.5  million  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  year,  or  approximately  20%  of  the  U.S.  total.  If 
the  $3  per  ton  increase  in  newsprint  price  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  some  manufacturers  should  become  effective  across 
the  board,  this  basic  raw  material  will  cost  $4.5  million  dol¬ 
lars  more  every  year  for  newspapers  in  our  region.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  three  southern  producers  have  held  the  line  to  date 
and  have  not  announced  increases.  I  commend  them  for  it. 
Further,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  non-Southera  pro¬ 
ducers  can  justify  increases  when  their  own  annual  reports 
show’  profit  gains  during  1966  and  forecast  additional  gains 
in  1967.  Encouragement  must  be  given  to  expansion  of  present 
southern  facilities  and  development  of  additional  new.sprint 
mills  in  the  area. 


if  if  if 

Finally,  a  fourth  hazard  to  the  future  of  the  South’s  press 
is  the  possibility  that  we  might  default  to  other  communica¬ 
tions  media  through  failure  to  meet  our  challenges  and 
grasp  our  opportunities.  Whether  or  not  we  discount  the 
just-released  Roper  report  that  64%  of  Americans  say  they 
get  most  of  their  news  from  television,  we  had  just  as  well 
be  candid  about  the  matter  and  realize  that  an  entire  new 
generation  is  now  approaching  adulthood  after  having  spent 
countless  hours  being  entertained  and  spoon-fed  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  picture  tube.  This  may  make  them  knowledge¬ 
able,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  make  them  literate  or 
etlucated. 

We  know  that  our  citizens  put  more  credence  in  newspa¬ 
per  reporting  than  other  sources  of  information.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  insure  that  their  trust  continues  to  be  justified  and 
encouraged. 

— BERT  STRUBY,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Macon  Telegraph  & 
News,  president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  a  talk  to  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  chapter  in  Atlanta. 
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YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  GPI  NEWS  INKS  FOR 
LETTERPRESS  OR  WEB  OFFSET 


Play  your  cards  right  and  you’re  assured  of  uniformly  fine  reproduction 
on  newsprint  at  any  speed.  GPI  has  continued  the  Morrill  tradition,  standard  of 
excellence  in  news  inks  since  1840.  It  leads  the  industry  in  the  development  of 
new  type  news  inks  to  solve  both  letterpress  and  web  offset  problems. 

Lomist,  a  patented  news  black  for  letterpress  has  reduced  misting  on 
high  speed  newspaper  presses  as  much  as  90%. 

Morr-Kleen,  a  letterpress  news  ink,  reduces  rub-off  almost  completely.  Its 
non-rub  qualities  reach  their  maximum  within  three  hours. 

Superset  News  Blacks  for  web  offset  are  formulated  in  an  entirely  new  way. 

In  a  choice  of  bodies  to  suit  your  press.  Also  available  in  press-ready  colors. 

Rely  on  the  guy  from  GPI  to  give  you  the  right  ink  for  a  winning  hand. 


Rely  on  the  guy 
from  GPI 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

760  Third  Av«nu«.  Now  York.  N.  V  10017 
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‘Herd  Reporting’ 
Lea  ves  W  ashington 
Stories  Uncovered 


122  Newspapers 
Plan  to  Use  Ad 
On  Advertising 

Chicago 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two 
newspapers  with  circulations 
totaling  more  than  10,700,000 
have  asked  the  Chicago  I'ribune 
for  printing  materials  of  a  full- 
page  Campbell-Ewald  advertise¬ 
ment  designed  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  important  role 
advertising  plays  in  the  nation’s 
economy. 

The  ad  was  the  14th  in  a 
series  launched  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  July  4,  1962.  It’s 
headline  reads,  “If  advertising 
makes  you  w-ant  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life  .  .  .  good.” 

The  text  develops  the  theme 
that  advertising  creates  a  de¬ 
mand  for  new  products  and 
services,  and  thus  contributes  to 
the  economy  and  general  wel¬ 
fare. 

The  advertisements  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  series  are  of 
standard  newspaper  page  size. 
They  were  prepared  as  a  public 
service  by  leading  agencies  in 
the  Chicago  area,  and  enamel 
proofs  and/or  mats  were  offered 
free  of  charge  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  Campbell-Ewald  ad,  or 
the  entire  series  of  14  in  mat  or 
proof  form,  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Edward  D.  Corboy, 
advertising  director,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 


Milwaukkk 
The  herd  instinct  that  sends 
everyone  out  on  the  same  story 
stands  in  the  way  of  complete 
reporting  in  Washington,  George 
E.  Lardner  Jr.,  investigative  re¬ 
porter  on  the  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  said  here  April  16. 

Lardner  spoke  after  receiving 
the  Marquette  University  col¬ 
lege  of  journalism’s  1967  By- 
Line  award.  He  is  a  1956  grad¬ 
uate  of  Marquette. 

As  an  example  of  the  stories 
left  uncovered  because  of  the 
herd  instinct,  Lardner  said  only 
one  reporter  was  present  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  hearing  at  which  the 
])roposed  merger  of  Internation¬ 
al  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.  and  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  was  disclosed. 

Many  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  hearings  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  reporters  at  all,  he  said. 

•  MetroBUY  is  the  name  of  the 

Recipe  Savers  newspaper  advertising  package 

now  being  offered  by  the  Fort 
Minneapolis  Worth  Star-Telegram,  in  con- 

Women  readers  of  the  Mtn-  junction  with  its  four  commun- 

fBsapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  newspapers,  to  cover  the 
Tribune  read,  remember,  and  Greater  Mid-Cities  area  between 
save  200-line,  color  recipe  ad-  port  Worth  and  Dallas, 
vertisements,  according  to  the  Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.,  president 
Continuing  Survey  of  Minnesota  anj  publisher,  said  MetroBUY  is 
Living  by  the  Star  and  the  Trib-  for  the  company  that  has  store 
une.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  locations  in  the  populous  and 
women  interviewed,  living  in  affluent  Mid-Cities  communities 
Minneapolis  and  suburbs,  re-  which  wants  guaranteed  100% 
ported  seeing  the  advertise-  coverage  of  the  homes  in  this 
ments,  which  featured  original  area. 

recipes  for  Occident  flour,  a  The  Mid-Cities  Area  is  a  part 
product  of  Minneapolis-based  of  the  metropolitan  complex  of 
Peavey  Company.  The  cam-  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  which 
paign,  prepared  by  John  W.  ranks  12th  in  the  nation  in  popu* 
Forney,  Inc.  advertising  agency,  lation  and  sales, 
consists  of  five,  200-line  adver-  Besides  the  Star-Telegram, 
tisements,  in  black  and  one  the  MetroBUY  newspapers  are 

the  Hurst-Bedford-Euless  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Grapevine  Herald,  the 
Arlington  Citizen- Journal  and 


AMON  G.  CARTER  JR.,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  examines  presentation  material  pertaining  to  the  five- 
newspaper  100%  coverage  ''package  buy"  for  advertisers  wishing  to 
reach  the  Fort  Worth-Dallas-Mid-Cities  area.  He  calls  the  plan 
MetroBUY. 

the  Oak  Cliff  Tribune.  Each  can 
be  bought  separately  or  in  any 
combination,  at  varying  dis¬ 
counts.  If  all  five  are  utilized, 
the  total  circulation  is  248,096 
homes. 

The  estimated  population  of 
this  area  is  904,000  and  the 
Effective  Buying  Income  is 
$2,201,118,000. 

“The  MetroBUY  plan  is  de¬ 
signed  so  that  w'ith  one  ad  and 
one  bill  an  advertiser  can  reach 
an  area  of  almost  one  million 
people  with  guaranteed  cover¬ 
age,”  Carter  added. 

All  the  newspapers,  except  the 
Star- Telegram,  are  mailed  to 
each  home  in  the  Mid-Cities  com¬ 
munities  so  as  to  arrive  there 
each  Thursday.  The  Star- Tele¬ 
gram  is  carrier-delivered  to  its 
subscribing  homes  which  total 
164,096  in  Fort  Worth  and  in 
the  Mid-Cities  area. 


3  New  England 
Editors  Are  Honored 

Waterville,  Maine 
Trustees  of  the  Academy  of 
New  England  Journalists  an- 
nounced  this  week  the  election  of 
three  New  England  newspaper- 
men  to  membership.  They  are; 

Charles  E.  Gallagher,  man- 
editor  the  Lynn 

JOHN  .  SAHLER  K,.  E... 

PiWeld,Ma,,:  Kwl  t',""  . 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  president  Company's  Public  Relations 

and  publisher  of  the  Hartford  staff.  He  Has  been  manager  of 

(Conn.)  Courant.  the  company'*  Northeast  Public 

The  selections  were  made  by  a  Rotations  Office  in  New  York 

committee  of  the  New  England  City  since  joining  Ford  in  1946, 

Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  except  for  a  one-year  period  when 

professional  journalism  society.  served  as  resident  manager  o 

Gallagher,  Miller  and  Reite-  .*-*  ^^* 

meyer  receive  tne  yanxee  activities  of  the 

Quill  Award  —  an  engraved  p^bn^tion*  OfRce  and  the  Edu- 

plaque  symbolic  of  membership  cational  Affair*.  Stockholder  Re¬ 
in  the  academy  at  a  May  13  lations  and  Special  Evenh  De¬ 
dinner  in  Boston.  partments. 
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AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 

Te  ktec  ie  teach  with  nirketint. 
severtlcini.  subilihini  and  eraphic 
arti  la  Australia  read 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

You  cspturs  this  rich,  dysamic  whols-stste 
market  xrith  these  papers  which  sell  9596 
Wilmin|to«/New  Castle  Couety  households. 

•  $10,521  Del.  EBI/hshId.. 

31.C$  above  nahosal  averafe 

•  $12,150  New  Castle  Co.  EBI, 

52$  above  natioeal  averafe 

For  informatioe  contact: 
NEWS-JOUMML  PNftBS/WBmliBtsw.  DeL 
or  Story  «  Kelly  Sniith.  Isc. 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Corner  Butt  ft  ClisdtII  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  AiStralia 


clutter  is  costly . . . 

Hamilton 

dispatch  system  equipment 


combination  best  for  your  operation.  You  get  the 
best  possible  storage  . . .  exactly  where  you  need  it. 

Where  do  you  start  reorganizing  for  efficiency? 
With  the  handy  Hamilton  Layout  Kit.  This  cost- 
free  counselor  makes  it  easy  to  modernize  your  dis- 
■vs.  patch  room  floor  plan  for  increased  effi- 
ciency  and  productivity.  But  nothing 
happens  until  you  mail  the  cou- 
pon.  Do  it  today. 


How?  By  keeping  the  compositor  at  his  make-up 
cabinet.  Unitized  work  and  storage  areas  speed  up 
the  handling  of  ad  mats,  electros,  engravings,  cuts, 
zincs  and  proofs. 

All  Hamilton  cabinets  are  ruggedly  built  to  pay 
off  for  a  lifetime.  That’s  why  the  biggest  news-  > 
papers  and  busiest  shops  rely  on  Hamilton  L 
almost  exclusively.  And  Hamilton  cabinets  A/ 
are  design-integrated  to  bolt  together  in  the  /’ 


'  I’d  like  to  know  how  to  reorganize 
my  dispatch  room  for  greater  efficiency 
and  profit.  Send  your  free  layout  kit. 


Name 


Address 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  54241 


The  Weekly  Editor 

.  .  .  ALL  AROUND  THE  TOWN 
By  Rick  Friedman  and  Edward  Rapetti 

Thh  i.s-  the  second  in  a  series  that  examines  the  non-ethnic  com¬ 
munity  weekly  rvewspaper  press  in  four  Boroughs  of  New  York 
City  (Richvwnd-Staten  Island  has  no  weekly  newspaper).  No 
attempt  was  made  to  contact  every  weekly  newspaper.  Instead, 
a  representative  .sampling  was  made  of  some  of  the  50  that  cu-cit- 
late  in  the  four  boroughs. 


Manhattan  is  rouprhly  1,633,- 
750  people  living  on  a  narrow 
island  18.4  miles  and  2.3  miles 
wide  between  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers;  people  piled  around 
and  on  top  of  each  other  in  re¬ 
furbished  townhouses,  luxury 
highrise  apartments,  coldwater 
walk-up  railroad  flats.  It’s  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the 
United  States,  it’s  some  of  the 
worst  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  It’s  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  worst  traffic  jams 
in  the  world.  It’s  some  of  the 
finest  colleges  and  schools  in  the 
country,  a  wealth  of  museums, 
art  centers  and  theatres,  the 
communications  and  publishing 
center  of  the  United  States  and 
Operation  Headstart  going  full 
blast.  It’s  some  of  the  classiest 
shoppes  in  the  country  and  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  boarded-up  store- 
f  ronts. 

All  of  the  above  are  reflected 
in  Manhattan’s  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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The  best  known  is  the  tabloid 
Village  Voice,  spreading  out 
from  Greenwich  Village  through 
the  city  and  the  country  and 
around  the  world  to  such  places 
as  Mexico  City,  London  and 
Paris,  where  it  sells  on  news¬ 
stands.  Its  67,000  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  breaks  down  to  50,000  in 
New  York  City  and  17,000  in 


the  rest  of  the  United  States 
and  60  foreign  countries. 

The  Voice  was  started  in  1955 
by  Daniel  Wolfe,  a  freelance 
writer;  Edward  Fancher,  a 
psychologist;  and  Norman 
Mailer,  the  novelist.  Mailer  still 
contributes  articles. 

“We  wanted  a  paper  which 
would  be  broader  than  Green¬ 
wich  Village,’’  Fancher  told  us. 
“An  intellectual  newspaper  with 
circulation  around  the  country 
and  abroad.  The  place  to  start 
was  the  Village.  We  all  lived 
there,  we  knew  it.’’ 

OfT-Broadway 

To  attract  the  broad  base, 
the  Voice  packed  its  pages  with 
stories  and  columns  on  books 
and  art.  It  helped  establish  the 
off-Broadway  theatre  movement. 
It  jumped  into  controversial 
political  and  social  issues. 

“We  were  looking  for  a  dia¬ 
logue,”  Fancher  said.  “Different 
points  of  view.  Right  from  the 
start,  letters-to-the-editor  have 
been  one  of  our  most  important 
features,  with  people  taking  all 
sides  of  a  question. 

“Politically,  when  we  started, 
we  backed  the  anti-DeSapio 
[Village  Democratic  Leader] 
movement.  We  gave  the  Village 
Independent  Democratic  Club  a 
forum,  but  neither  Dan  nor  I 
ever  joined  the  VI D.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  club,  in  fact,  think 
we’re  hostile  to  them  at  times. 
But  we  want  to  make  our  com¬ 
ments  independently — not  as  a 
house  organ  for  anybody — so 
these  ideas  can  be  taken  or  re¬ 
ported  accordingly  by  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  Voice  has  no  editorial 
page  per  se;  its  editorial  slant 
goes  right  into  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  “We  try  to  give  a  broad 
point  of  view,”  Fancher  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  unifying  concept 
of  our  paper  is  based  on  urban¬ 
ization  of  the  city.  We  try  to 
reflect  the  changing  trends  in 
city  life.  We  cover  the  city  in 
terms  of  politics,  city  planning, 
space  usage,  culture,  recreation. 
The  fabric  of  city  life.” 

Fancher  mentioned  how  the 
voice  helped  to  stop  a  street 
from  going  through  Washington 


Square  Park,  helped  to  get 
Greenwich  Village  designated  as 
a  landmark  and  helped  to  oust 
DeSapio. 

No  Tampering  with  MSS 

The  Voice,  considered  a  writ¬ 
er's  newspaper,  is  opposed  to 
overediting  and,  according  to 
Fancher,  will  either  accept  or 
reject  something;  it  won’t  tam¬ 
per  with  the  writer’s  w’ork. 

A  great  deal  of  copy  comes 
from  contributors,  including  re¬ 
porters  on  the  met  dailies. 

The  paper  has  three  reporters 
who  are  encouraged  to  come  up 
with  stories  of  their  own.  A 
number  of  staffers  have  gone  on 
to  magazines  and  Mary  Perrot 
Nichols,  investigative  reporter, 
went  to  work  for  the  former 
parks  commissioner,  Thomas  P. 
F.  Moving. 

Cartoonist  Jules  Feiffer 
started  in  the  Voice  and  his  car¬ 
toon  runs  there  every  Thursday, 
even  though  it  appears  Wednes¬ 
days  in  the  New  York  Post. 

Books  have  been  published  by 
Voice  staffers  and  regular  con¬ 
tributors.  Jonas  Mekas,  one  of 
its  movie  critics,  is  considered 
the  father  of  the  Underground 
film  movement  popularized  by 
Andy  Warhol. 

The  paper,  which  covers  every 
kind  of  theatre,  has  five  people 
writing  drama  for  it.  Jerry  Tall- 
mer,  now  with  the  Post,  w’on 
the  George  Jean  Nathan  Award 
when  he  was  drama  critic  for 
the  Voice.  It  was  the  fii  st  time 
the  award  was  given  to  a  weekly 
newspaper  critic. 

The  Voice,  which  is  thought 
of  by  some  as  hip,  arty  and 
way-out,  is  a  well-run,  success¬ 
ful  operation.  It’s  a  48-page 
tabloid  with  over  1,000  individ¬ 
ual  ads  each  week;  300  to  400 
display  and  the  rest  classified. 
It’s  printed  letterpress  in  a 
Newark,  N.J.,  commercial  plant. 

A  Voice  readership  study  de¬ 
scribes  the  typical  Voice  reader 
as  32.4  years  old;  median  fam¬ 
ily  income  of  $12,206;  profes¬ 
sional;  college-educated;  a  trav¬ 
eler;  interested  in  books,  re- 
coi’ds ;  theatre. 

Like  the  Voice,  he’s  hip  and 
arty  but  nowhere  as  way-out  as 
people  tend  to  imagine. 

*  *  * 

In  ‘Silk-Stocking  District' 

Morton  B.  Lawrence  brought 
plenty  of  experience  to  the  task 
of  founding  Park  East  early  in 
1964.  For  three  years  he  had 
been  editor/publisher  of  Man¬ 
hattan  East,  and  was  one  of  its 
five  founders. 

Starting  with  a  name  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  weekly  magazine 
which  died  in  the  late  50’s, 
Lawrence  and  his  wife,  Hulda, 
have  built  a  12-16  pagfe  paper 
which  serves  the  “Silk  Stock¬ 
ing”  district. 
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Aimed  at  a  well-heeled,  liter- 
Jules  Feiffer  audience.  Park  East  covers 
Voice  and  his  car-  ^^^s,  travel,  home  decora- 
e  every  Thursday  ®tc-»  but  not  at  the 

appears  Wednes-  sacrifice  of  community  affairs 
New  York  Post  lepo^'tiug  and  comment.  The  pa- 
been  published  by  campaigns  have  included 

and  regular  con-  support  for  several  urban  re- 
as  Mekas,  one  of  "^w^  projects,  and  support  for 
ic<5  1<5  con«!iHpr#.H  ^"0  Parks  Commission  proposal 
th;  Undergimlnd  P“t  aiding  stables  in  Central 

t  popularized  by  ,  , 

Some  of  the  regular  features 

vhich  covers  every  P^P^*’  a  shopping  and 

e,  has  five  people  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 

for  it  Jerry  Tall-  doubles  as  ad  manager); 

h  the  Post  won  commentary  on  “anything  from 
in  Nathan  AwarS  to  Kafka’’  by  James  T. 

drama  critic  for  (^^thor  of  “Studs  Loni- 

vas  the  first  time  P"  .>  ?  cartons  by  Frank  Inter- 
given  to  a  weekly  /‘dding  El- 

lots  columns.  (Eliot  is  a  former 

which  is  thought  ^cra/rf  Tn/uiwe  military  affairs 
IS  hip,  arty  and  "’’•ter.) 

well-run,  success-  Park  East  is  printed  letter- 
It’s  a  48-page  pcess  (jobbed  out)  and  reports 
ver  1,000  individ-  a  12,000  paid  circulation  by  mail 
week-'  300  to  400  and  on  newsstands.  The  bounda- 
le  rest  classified,  •  ’cs  of  its  circulation  are  roughly 
letterpress  in  a  ^com  20th  Street  to  96th  on  the 
commercial  plant,  cast  side  —  an  area  of  office 
dership  study  de-  buildings,  mid-and-upper  income 
lical  Voice  reader  housing,  and  “slum  pockets.” 
old;  median  fam-  Lawrence  spent  15  years  a.s 
$12,206;  profes-  an  ad/pr  man  on  Madison 
educated;  a  trav-  Avenue  and  has  held  civic  posts, 
id  in  books,  re-  He  admits  he  attempts  to  com¬ 
pete  with  daily  newspaper.  “I 
ice,  he’s  hip  and  consider  the  New  York  Timex 
are  as  way-out  as  our  main  comnoti*or  in  our 
imagine.  area.  We’ve  scooped  them  on 

*  *  several  occasions  liecause  we’re 

eking  District'  closer  to  what’s  happening 

here,”  he  says, 
jawrence  brought  ’ 

rience  to  the  task  Travelling  far  efield  for  sto- 
irk  East  early  in  Hes  with  a  lo^al  angle  is  also 
ee  years  he  had  Park  East’s  philosophy, 

iblisher  of  Man-  B  covers  such  things  as  the  an- 
nd  was  one  of  its  "ual  Governors’  Conference.  A 
recent  interview  with  J.  Ray- 
th  a  name  bor-  I'lond  .Ton^s,  telling  his  reason 
weekly  magazine  ^^r  resigning  as  Tammany  lead- 
1  the'  late  50’s,  cr.  was  taken  in  St.  Thomas, 
his  wife,  Hulda,  Virgin  Islands,  w'hile  Lawrence 
L2-16  pa^  paper  attending  a  Democratic 

the  “Silk  Stock-  Pai’ty  dinner  there. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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What  makes 
the  new 

Bin^am  liOIJI  n«IS» 

Newspaper  RjO.E  Roller 
so  superior 
It  commands 
a  premium  price? 


Is  it  the  greater  tensile  strength? 

This  is  an  important  factor.  It  results  from 
Bingham’s  new  formula  rubber  compound  that  is 
specially  designed  for  today’s  high  speed  newspaper 
printing  presses. 

Why  does  it  run  so  much  cooler? 

Because  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  close  grained 
and  have  chemical  ingredients  that  dissipate  heat 
on  contact. 

Can  it  be  set  lighter? 

Yes,  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  can  be  set  much  lighter 
and  do  not  require  resetting  as  frequently  as  ordi¬ 


nary  newspaper  printing  rollers.  Also,  GOLD 
BOND  holds  its  compression  setting  and  swells 
very  little  under  conditions  of  hard  usage. 

What  is  its  ink  absorption? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  absorb  very  little  ink.  Also, 
they  deposit  a  lighter  film  of  ink,  resulting  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings. 

Is  it  flame-resistant? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  positively  flame-resis¬ 
tant.  Because  of  their  unique  formula,  they  also 
have  built  into  them  10%  to  15%  greater  resis¬ 
tance  to  heat,  oil  and  abrasion. 


•  Atlanta,  Ga.,  274  Trinity  Ave.,  S  W . 522^4011 

•  Baltimore,  Md.,  toil  Curtain  Ave . 467-3900 

•  BirmiRfham,  Ala.,  7  15th  St.,  W . 786-4336 

•  Cambridfe,  Mass.,  23  Harvard  St . 864-8689 

•  Chicafo,  Ml.  (Franklin  Park) 

lull  Franklin  Ave . 455-9270 

•  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1935  Western  Ave . 421-0923 

•Cieveland,  Ohio,  1432  Hamilton  Ave . 241-5117 

•  Dallas,  Tex.,  1310  Patterson  Ave . 742-5513 


'  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  304V^  16th  St . 243-5265 

'  Detroit,  Mich.,  4391  Apple  St . B41-07DD 

'  Houston,  Tex.,  2702  W.  Dallas  Ave . 526-2919 

'  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1604  W.  Minnesota  St..  .634-7426 
'Jersey  City,  N.J.,  364  9th  St . 656-0676  201  NORTH  WELLS  STREET  •  CHICAGO,  lUINOIS  60606  •  726-6711 


Samuel  Bingham  Company 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 


•  Kalamaxoo,  Mich.,  223  W.  Ransom  St . 343-6725 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  706  Baltimore  Ave . 842-2920 

•  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1348  N.  Fourth  St . 276-8252 

•  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  900  S.  Third  St . 332-7559 

•  Nashville,  Tenn.,  315  13th  Ave.,  N . 244-2707 

•  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1317  Race  St . 563-7169 

•  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  88  S.  13th  St . 431-1335 

•  Rochester,  N.V.,  980  Hudson  Ave . 467-2828 

•  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1300  N.  7th  St . 621-4429 

•  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  835  Fremont  Ave . 357-8822 

•  Searcy,  Ark.,  Lincoln  St . 245-5885 

•  Springfield,  Ohio,  Box  335,  23  S.  Belmont.  .322-1331 

•  Tampa,  Fla.,  1902  Flagler  St . 248-3988 

Also  available  In  Canada 
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(Continued  from  pnge  44) 


Lawrence  counts  ainonp  his 
leaders  the  frovernor,  two  U.S. 
Senators,  and  Mayor  Lindsay. 
Lawrence  says  the  Mayor’s  wife 
clips  out  articles  from  the  paper 
and  leav’es  them  on  the  nipht- 
.stand  for  “His  Honor”  to  read 
before  retiring. 


Child.”  Tied  in  with  a  local 
adoption  agency,  the  Louise 
Wise  Services,  it  consisted  of  a 
picture  and  text  each  week  on 
one  hard-to-place  child  up  for 
adojition. 

What  Manhattan  East  con¬ 
siders  community  problems  of 
concern  to  the  Upper  East  Side 
have  also  been  covered  in  reports 
on  gambling,  air  pollution,  abor¬ 
tion  and  park  planning. 

Travel 


Mmhattas  Hast 


PTA  Teaching 
Too  Ethnical? 


/•  Man 


Magazine  Style 

Manhattan  East,  like  Park 
East,  also  circulates  in  the  same 
Upper  East  Side  area.  But 
unlike  Park  East,  it  goes  for 
more  of  a  magazine  style  in 
newspaper  format,  ignoring  the 
more  specific  community  news. 

Its  concept  of  coverage  is  that 
New  York  City,  particularly  the 
Upper  East  Side  with  its  indus¬ 
trial  -  financial  -  communica¬ 
tions  power  structure,  is  the 
unofficial  county  seat  of  the 
United  States.  Possible  govern¬ 
ment  sale  of  public  shale  oil 
land  in  the  West  to  private  in¬ 
dustry;  the  Senate  Anti-Trust 
Committee’s  look  at  television 
ad  rates;  investigations  into  the 
Kennedy  Assassination  are  all 
considered  “local”  to  Manhat¬ 
tan  East.  It  reasons  that  the 
television  industry  is  linked  to 
Madison  Avenue,  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  area.  Some  M.E.  readers 
own  shale  oil  stock  (some  read¬ 
ers  actually  called  up  the  paper 
after  the  series  and  asked  if 
they  should  sell  their  stock). 
The  area’s  Congressman,  Ted 
Kupferman,  has  been  calling 
for  a  new  investigation  of  the 
Kennedy  Assassination. 

Locally,  it  covers  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  Alcoholism  Center 
Coordinating  Education,  Pre¬ 
vention  and  Treatment.  (AC¬ 
CEPT  was  the  pivot  of  a  series 
on  alcoholism,  written  by  Brooke 
Newmiann,  an  assistant  editor 
at  Simon  &  Schuster.) 

The  weekly  has  also  run  a  16- 
part  series  called  “This  Week’s 


The  paj>er  goes  in  heavily  for 
trav'el  articles  and  once  sent 
Editor  John  Watts  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  two  weeks  to  write  a 
series  called  “The  Many  Faces 
of  Puerto  Rico.” 

Manhattan  East  relies  heav¬ 
ily  on  its  regular  columnists  and 
contributors:  Politics  (Rudolph 
K.  Ripp,  an  editor  with  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications  Interna¬ 
tional);  Movies  (Nancy  Weber, 
formerly  on  the  drama  desk  of 
the  \ew  Y’ark  Post) ;  Music 
(Leonard  Altman,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Listen,  a  music  journal, 
and  Dave  Scott,  longtime  jazz 
critic  and  writer  of  notes  for 
record  albums) ;  Theatre  (John 
Lahr,  a  teacher  of  drama  at 
Hunter  College  and  the  son  of 
Bert  Lahr,  the  comedian) ;  Busi¬ 
ness  (Publisher  Elliot  Ogden.) 

An  offbeat  column  is  one  by 
Joe  Timberlake,  a  school  teacher, 
who  i-eviews  old  movies  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  i)aper,  a  12  and  on- 
occasion  16-page  tab,  frequently 
goes  in  for  big  picture  play  and 
can  call  on  four  photographers 
to  supply  them.  One  is  Jerry 
Rotondi,  a  creative  artist  for 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach  ad  agency. 

Composer  is  Editor 

VV’atts,  35,  a  composer,  came 
to  the  paper  in  1965  merely  to 
write  music  criticism.  He  found 
himself  on  a  part-time  basis 
instead,  writing  feature  stories. 
Ogden  felt  the  paper  needed 
someone  such  as  Watts  who 
could  give  it  a  cultural  tone. 
Watts  redesigned  the  paper, 
opening  the  pages  to  more  white 
space.  He  dismissed  most  of  the 
regular  contributors  and  brought 
in  people  he  knew  who  had  been 
writing  on  the  arts. 

The  paper  became  the  only 
New  York  City  member  of  the 
International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  and 
Watts  applying  his  “county 
seat”  theory,  was  able  to 
pick  up  stories  by  other  weekly 
editors  around  the  country  such 
as  J.  R.  Freeman’s  shale  oil  ser¬ 
ies  in  the  Frederick  (Colo.) 
Farmer  &  Miner  which  were  in¬ 
fluential  in  getting  senate  anti¬ 
trust  hearings  started. 

Ogden  grot  Manhattan  East 
into  the  Certified  Audit  of  Cir¬ 
culations.  (Manhattan  East, 


which  circulates  mainly  in 
apartment  buildings,  considers 
its  area  as  from  96th  Street  to 
34th  Street  and  from  the  East 
River  to  Fifth  Avenue.)  After 
joining  CAC,  Ogden  pushed  the 
free  circulation  from  12,000  to 
22,000. 

The  paper  is  composed  in  a 
commercial  letterpress  plant  in 
mid-Manhattan.  Page  proofs  are 
pulled  and  sent  to  a  Brooklyn 
offset  plant  for  printing. 
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Serving  .4partment  Dwellers 

Totvn  &  Village  is  the  Man¬ 
hattan  weekly  which  probably 
comes  closest  to  the  community- 
type  weekly  approach  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  areas. 

It’s  a  10,400  ABC  24-page 
tabloid  circulating  in  two  apart¬ 
ment  complexes,  on  the  east  side, 
Peter  Cooper  Village  and  Stuy- 
vesant  Town.  They  run  from 
14th  Street  to  23rd  Street  and 
from  Avenue  C  to  First  Avenue 
and  house  11,200  families  (39,- 
000  people).  More  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  weekly’s  circulation 
is  concentrated  in  the  two  apart¬ 
ment  complexes. 

The  paper  also  circulates  into 
what  Publisher  Charles  Hage- 
dorn  calls  the  “fringe  areas”  of 
Kips  Bay  and  Gramercy  Park 
—  up  to  34th  Street,  east  to  the 
river  and  west  to  Third  Avenue. 
He  claims  this  is  “spillover” 
circulation,  like  a  city  paper 
hitting  the  suburbs. 

Previous  to  World  War  II, 
Hagedorn  had  worked  for 
March  of  Time.  Then,  the  second 
man  in  the  country  to  be 
drafted,  he  spent  five  years  in 
the  army.  Following  his  dis¬ 
charge  he  started  the  ITesf  Side 
News  in  1946  because  he  wanted 
“a  country  weekly  in  the  heart 
of  New  York  City.”  Hagedorn 
sold  the  News  a  year  later  to 
Harry  Rogers  and  turned  south 
and  east  to  Stuyvesant  Town, 
which  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  had  just 
erected.  Hagedorn  saw  it  as  a 
live  community  of  400  to  500 


families.  As  it  grew.  Town  & 
Village  grew  with  it. 

Hagedorn  agrees  with  Mayor 
Lindsay’s  “many  cities  within 
a  city”  concept  of  New  York 
City. 

“City  people  are  more  recep-  i 
tive  to  a  weekly  newspaper  than  ' 
country  folk,”  he  says.  “Coun¬ 
try'  people  are  used  to  having 
a  weekly  paper  of  their  own. 
But  in  New  York,  people  can 
be  born,  live  and  die  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  never  be  really 
cognizant  of  what’s  going  on  in 
it  .  .  .  unless,  of  course,  a  weekly 
is  serving  that  particular  com¬ 
munity'.  The  dailies,  which  also 
have  to  cover  parts  of  North 
Jersey',  Connecticut  and  Long 
Island,  just  don’t  have  the  room 
for  the  .^mall  stories  about  these 
people.  This  is  our  strength  as 
a  weekly.” 

Mover# 

The  two  apartment  complexes 
house  an  influential  group  of 
New'  Yorkers.  Tenants  include 
city  officials  and  newspaper  and  ' 
television  people. 

“These  are  people  interested 
in  their  community'  —  in  their 
schools,  in  their  politics,”  Hage¬ 
dorn  says.  “And  many'  of  them 
make  great  feature  stories  for 
us  because  they  are  frequently 
making  news.” 

Town  &  Village  covers  local 
crime  news  and  has  campaigned 
for  more  police  protection 
around  the  area.  Its  campaign  I 
has  resulted  in  more  police 
scooters,  more  tactical  patrol 
units  and  two  radio  cars  in  the 
area. 

The  paper  also  goes  in  heav¬ 
ily  for  religious  news,  carrying 
two-and-one-half  pages  each 
week  of  forthcoming  sermons, 
appearances  of  pruest  pastors, 
etc.  Many  churches  advertise  in 
the  paper. 

“Some  people  say'  we  carry 
too  much  religious  news,”  Hage¬ 
dorn  says,  “but  we  think  religion 
is  one  of  the  foundations  of  our 
community'.” 

The  paper  also  gives  its  Little 
League  team  full  support.  It 
persuaded  Con  Edison  to  lease 
some  of  its  land  to  the  city  for 
$1  a  year  for  baseball  fields. 

Politics  is  another  big  part  of 
coverage.  The  paper,  w'hich  calls 
itself  politically  independent,  in¬ 
terviews  all  local  candidates 
prior  to  the  election.  The  inter¬ 
view's  are  transcribed  and  run 
in  the  newspaper. 

Education  is  a  regular  beat. 
The  weekly  periodically  holds 
luncheons  with  principals  of 
area  schools  to  informally  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  their  problems. 

Town  &  Village  carries  a  lo¬ 
cally-written  theatrical  column 
by  Marjorie  Gunner,  a  member 
of  the  Drama  Circle,  and  sy'ndi- 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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<iAnnouncing 

the  third  annual 

1D''{GAA 'University  of  ^Missouri  zAwards 

for  Excellence  in 

‘JSusiness,  Economic  and  Financial  ‘Importing 
Efewspapers-<EhCagazines,  1966-1967 

THE  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


To  honor  excellence  in  reporting  and  interpreting  business,  economic,  and  financial  news  and  to  encourage  a  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  American  economic  system  by  means  of  broader  coverage  of  U.S.  business  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  University  of  Missouri  announces  its  third  annual  competition  for  five  $1,000  awards.  The  awards  are  made 
under  a  grant  from  the  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America  (INGAA)  to  the  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Business  &  Public  Administration  at  tbe  University  of  Missouri. 

.<51  000  COMPETITION  RULES  - 

,  T  1.  All  entries  for  the  third  annual  .wards  must  b«  BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

1.  To  a  stair  meinlter  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  „„hli.hed  between  June  1.  1966.  and  M.v  1.  1967.  _ _ 


$1,000 

2.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  cirrulation  under  150,000. 

$1,000 

3.  To  a  staff  memlter  of  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  rirctilation  over  150,000  or  a  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  or  wire  service  staff  member. 

$1,000 

4.  To  a  staff  memlter  of,  or  outside  rontribu- 
tor  to,  a  general  cirrulation  magazine. 

$1,000 

5.  To  a  staff  member  of,  or  outside  contribu¬ 
tor  to,  a  publication  addressing  itself  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  general  business  reader.  The 
topic  must  concern  some  aspect  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  business  and  government. 

MATERIAL  CONTENT 
The  subject  matter  of  all  entries  must  concern 
itself  primarily  with  the  American  business  scene 
and  its  significance  in  modern  society.  Entries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  category,  may  take  the  form  of 
straight  news  stories,  feature  articles,  columns,  or 
editorials.  Entries  will  not  qualify  if  they  should 
appear  only  in  trade  or  association  journals,  com¬ 
pany  publications  and  annual  reports. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  skill  and  accuracy  in 
research  and  reporting,  clarity  of  exposition,  and 
depth  of  insight. 


COMPETITION  RULES 

1.  .All  entries  for  the  third  annual  awards  must  be 
published  between  June  1,  1966,  and  May  1,  1967. 

2.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  May 
LS,  1967. 

3.  Six  copies  of  each  must  be  submitted,  at  least 
one  of  which  must  be  an  original.  Entries  should 
not  be  displayed  on  barking  larger  than  KT  x  13". 

4.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  official  en¬ 
try  form  or  a  letter  from  a  publication’s  editor 
stating  the  position  held  by  tbe  contestant.  No 
anonymous  entries  will  be  accepted. 

5.  Entry  forms  ran  be  obtained  from  Prof.  Tim¬ 

othy  Hubbard,  INCAA  Program  Director,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Missouri.  65201  ^ 

6.  Entries  are  limited  to  U.S.  publications. 

7.  Number  of  entries  will  be  limited  to  three  arti¬ 
cles  or  one  series  per  writer. 

8.  No  contestant  can  win  more  than  one  category 
in  a  single  year,  and  no  contestant  can  win  any 
prize  in  any  category  two  years  running. 

9.  Winners  will  be  announced  at  the  INCAA  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  September,  1967.  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  prizes  and  trophies  will  be  made  at  an 
Awards  Banquet  held  on  campus  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  October,  1967. 

10.  If  a  writer  accepts  an  award  then  he  is  obliged 
to  attend  the  Awards  Banquet  and  serve  as  a 
panelist  on  a  Symposium  of  winners.  Round  trip 
transportation  and  hotel  expenses  of  winners  will 
be  paid. 

11.  The  Competition’s  permanent  Board  of  Judges 
is  listed  at  right.  Its  decision  will  be  final. 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

Chairman 

MR.  R.K.T.  LARSON 
Honorary  Chairman 
Society  of  American  Business  Writers 

Members 

MR.  JOHN  L.  COBBS 
Editor,  Business  W eek 
DR.  ALLEN  O.  FELIX 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
DR.  DAVID  P.  FORSYTH 
Manager-Communications  Research 
Chilton  Company 
MR.  JACK  FOSTER 
Editor 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
PROF.  JOHN  FOSTER 
Director  of  Advanced  Programs 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University 
MR.  DARRYL  R.  FRANCIS 

President 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
MR.  ROBERT  E.  GARST 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  New  York  Times 
MR.  STUART  LIST 
Publisher,  Chicago’s  American 
DR.  CARL  H.  MADDEN 
Chief  Economist 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
MR.  JOHN  A.  MeWETHY 
Managing  Editor 

Midwest  Edition — IT  ail  Street  lournal 
MR.  PAUL  E.  NEVILLE 
Executive  Editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
MR.  WILLIAM  I.  RAY,  JR. 
Executive  Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution 
MR.  EDWIN  A.  WEEGAR 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Los  Angeles  Times 
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vrated  columns  by  Raymond 
Moley  and  Thomas  Collins  and 
cartoons  by  Pat  Oliphant. 

The  weekly’s  offices,  located 
under  a  bowlinp  alley  on  East 
14th  Street,  has  its  own  print¬ 
ing  equipment.  The  make-up 
tables  are  from  the  old  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle;  the  chases  from  the 
\eu'  York  Timen  and  the  late 
P.M.  Press  work  is  jobbed  out. 


\bortioii:  Hir  Churt'h  ami  llw  l.a^« 


A  Liberal  Turn 

The  7,500-paid,  12-page  tab 
IVe.st  Side  News  is  far  cr>'  from 
the  paper  Hagedorn  founded  in 
1946  and  even  the  one  the  pres¬ 
ent  owners  were  publishing  two 
months  ago. 

According  to  Neighborhood 
Publishing  Inc.,  which  operates 
it,  w'hen  they  purchased  the 
News  in  1964,  it  had  been  for 
years  “a  regular  Democratic 
sheet,  tied  up  with  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  and 
pitched  mainly  to  the  upper 
middle-class  Jewish  families  on 
Riverside  Drive  and  West  End 
Avenue.  It  carried  all  the  reg¬ 
ular  club  and  social  items  typi¬ 
cal  of  smalltown  weeklies.” 

Neighborhood  Publications,  the 
collective  name  of  30  young  re¬ 
form  Democrats  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  merged  the  West  Side 
News  with  the  Momingsider,  a 
militantly  liberal  crusading 
weekly  circulating  around  Col¬ 
umbia  University.  The  West 
Side  News,  which  only  went  to 
96th  Street,  expanded  its  cover¬ 
age  up  to  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  area  (Momingside  Heights) 
and  began  publishing  social 
action  stories  on  poverty,  civil 
rights  and  local  political  fringe 
groups.  It  picked  up  where  the 
Momingsider  left  off  on  dogging 
Columbia  University’s  relations 
with  the  community-at-large. 


Stan  Cohen,  who  edited  the 
Riverdale  Press  in  the  Bronx 
and  once  taught  Philosophy  at 
Hunter  College,  is  the  editor, 

10-Cenls  Worth 

About  two  months  ago,  the 
weekly  took  a  sharp  turn  into  a 
news  format  and  approach.  “We 
were  still  a  smalltown  weekly 
newspaper,”  publisher  Jack 
Banning  explained,  “but  this 
didn’t  work.  It  wasn’t  the  right 
way  to  approach  our  audience 
on  the  West  Side.” 

“They  weren’t  smalltown  peo¬ 
ple.  They  read  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  Republic.  They 
travelled  the  world.  What  did 
they  care  about  a  neighborhood 
boy  being  bar  mitzvahed  ? 

“Stan  Cohen  and  I  tried  to 
figure  out  what  kind  of  paper 
we  would  pay  10  cents  for.  We 
felt  we  both  were  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  art-conscious  activist 
community  on  the  West  Side.” 

The  front  page  was  changed 
from  a  straight  tabloid  to  a 
tricky  quarter-fold  taken  up 
completely  wdth  an  original 
piece  of  art  on  some  social  or 
political  theme. 

The  back  page  was  given  over 
to  one  story  on  such  topics  a.s 
abortion  and  the  church;  the 
CIA  on  the  Columbia  Campus; 
the  draft  and  college  grade  lists; 
peace  demonstrations;  how  city 
judges  were  picked. 

Religious  news  was  droppe<l, 
the  small  community  items  were 
dropped,  inside  page  stories  were 
given  fuller  treatment. 

“We  went  looking  for  writers 
that  people  would  want  to  read,” 
Banning  says.  “Lincoln  Center 
is  here  and  we’re  probably  tbe 
biggest  arts-oriented  community 
in  the  country  since  it  was  built. 

“We  also  went  looking  for 
stories  the  dailies  weren’t  cov¬ 
ering  in  depth.  Welfare  on  the 
West  Side  as  it  affected  a  com¬ 
munity  such  as  ours.  We  decided 
to  comment  on  the  news  within 
the  news  stories  themselves — 
taking  a  position  while  still  be¬ 
ing  as  objective  as  possible.” 

M»>re  Ix*ller» 

Cohen  works  with  an  assistant 
editor  and  two  part-time  report¬ 
ers,  in  addition  to  contributing 
columnists  and  feature  writers. 

Banning  claims  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  is  getting  good  reader 
response  as  evidenced  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  letters,  both  pro  and 
con.  Also,  newsstand  sales  have 
gone  up  (the  paper  is  7,500 
paid). 

Banning  sees  the  West  Side 
News  as  both  “protector  and 
conscience  of  the  West  Side.” 

The  paper  is  printed  offset  at 
the  same  plant  which  prints  the 
Village  Voice  letterpress. 
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.Area  in  Reg<‘neratiaii 

West  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
north  of  Greenwich  Village  up 
to  59th  Street  lie  the  districts 
of  Chelsea  and  Clinton.  The  com¬ 
munity  paper  thei-e,  the  Chelsea- 
Clinton  News,  has  little  or  no 
competition  from  other  weeklies 
in  the  area. 

The  tenor  of  the  community 
the  Chelsea-Clinton  News  seiwes 
is  reflected  in  its  pages.  The 
area  was  once  a  community  of 
ante-bellum  townhouses  and  the 
Chelsea  Hotel  was  the  center  of 
Manhattan  society  in  the  last 
century.  Over  the  years  the  in¬ 
flux  of  business,  waterfront 
traffic,  the  urban  shift  have 
taken  their  toll  an  the  com¬ 
munity.  Parking  lots  serv'ing  the 
Broadway  entertainment  dis¬ 
trict,  warehouses,  and  sleazy 
hotels  dot  the  area. 

But  the  process  of  regenera¬ 
tion  is  beginning.  The  paper’s 
role  in  this  regeneration  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  recent  five-part 
series  by  editor  Bruce  Buckley, 
“Renaissance  in  Clinton?”  which 
points  out  what  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  organizations  are  doing  to 
bring  back  residential  status  to 
the  community. 

Buckley  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Manhattan  weekly  field.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Columbia,  he  was  one 
of  three  founders  of  the  Morn- 
ingsider.  Later  he  was  assistant 
editor  at  Town  and  Village.  An¬ 
other  staffer  with  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  is  Rita  Bird  Rodin,  who 
edited  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Press,  and  was  co-publisher  of 
the  Fire  Island  News.  Helen 
Kruger,  an  ad  copywriter,  is 
the  theater  critic,  ancl  Chester 
Borrok,  an  agency  art  director, 
“moonlights”  as  the  News’  art 
director. 

Syndicate  Ownership 

The  News  was  purchased  in 
1965  by  a  10-member  syndicate, 
most  of  whom  are  residents  of 
Chelsea-Clinton.  The  paper  was 
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given  a  general  facelifting  and 
news  coverage  was  expanded. 
The  backers  include  a  lawyer, 
several  housewives,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  state  committeeman,  a 
Life  magazine  staffer,  two  ac¬ 
countants,  and  corporation  con¬ 
troller.  Robert  Trentlyon,  the 
publisher,  works  for  a  Wall 
Street  brokerage  firm  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Chelsea 
Reform  Democratic  Club. 

Trentlyon  reports  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  14,500  free  and  paid  and 
the  paper  is  composed  by  the 
staff  on  offset  equipment  owned 
by  the  company.  Only  the  actual 
printing  is  jobbed  out. 

The  News  coverage  includes 
the  arts,  a  sports  column,  and 
general  news.  Features  and  pho¬ 
tos  also  get  good  play  and  there 
is  no  one  dominant  theme.  Re¬ 
ligious  news,  political  comment, 
urban  problems  —  crime,  dope 
addiction,  housing,  air  pollution 
—  round  out  the  local  coverage. 
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On  Ixtwer  Ear>t  Side 

The  East  Side  Neivs,  pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  Schlacht,  circulates 
in  Manhattan’s  legendary  Lower 
East  Side  —  from  the  southern¬ 
most  tip  of  the  island  up  to  23rd 
Street.  The  community  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  America  because  it 
has  been,  for  at  least  the  last 
50  years,  the  classic  “melting 
pot”  for  immigrants.  All  races 
and  creeds  exist  there  —  some¬ 
time  in  not  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  It  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  regeneration,  yet  the 
general  impression  of  the  area 
is  one  of  poverty  and  neglect. 
The  streets  are  perhaps  a  little 
dirtier  and  some  tenements  are 
perhaps  a  little  shoddier,  yet 
there  is  some  improvement.  All 
races  are  represented  yet  there 
remains  the  two  large  enclaves 
or  ghettos,  if  you  will.  Little 
Italy  and  Chinatown.  Both  are 
colorful,  curious  and  as  much  a 
part  of  the  entire  community 
as  the  new  middle-income  hous- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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TTSputs 


There’s  only  one  TTS®,  and  only  Fairchild  makes  it.  It’s  a  system 
that  operates  linecasting  machines  automatically  . . .  and  puts 
more  type  on  the  bank  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  We  can  prove  it! 
See  your  Fairchild  TTS  specialist!  Or  call  Bob  Miller  collect. 
Phone:  516  938-9600. 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT  TTS  71.  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE.  PLAINVIEW  NEW  YORK  IIS03 
OlSIWCT  OFfiCCS  CASTCHCSUN  N-V  •SANTA  FESMUNCS.CAUF  'AIlANTA'CMCACO 


Teletypesetter  and  TTS  are  both  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation.  If  it  isn't  Fairchild,  it  isn’t  TTS. 
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ing,  the  Foley  Square  grouping 
of  government  buildings;  the 
wholesale  furniture,  clothing, 
lighting  outlets;  and  the  sleazy 
skid  row  atmosphere  of  the 
Bowery. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  impetus 
that  gave  Schlacht  the  idea  do 
years  ago  to  found  a  weekly 
newsj)aj)er  dedicated  to  estab¬ 
lishing  “harmonious  relations 
among  all  races  and  creeds,  and 
functioning  to  enlighten  and 
educate  and  pave  the  way  for 
community  improvement.”  The 
editorial  policy,  he  says,  is  to 
“report  on  and  campaign  for 
anything  calculated  to  improve 
the  community.” 

Constructive  .4pproacli 

Schlacht  says  the  paper  at¬ 
tempts  to  function  constructively 
and  is  identified  with  every  busi¬ 
ness,  fraternal,  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  organization  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Over  the  years  it  has 
received  a  number  of  citations 
from  charitable  organizations. 

“The  newspaper  is  Democratic 
in  concept  but  features  the  news 
of  all  political  parties  —  except 
extremists  and  subversives,” 
Schlacht  reports.  It  sponsois  a 
weekly  lecture  forum  which  is 
directed  by  George  Free<lman, 
who  writes  a  column  for  the 
News  on  the  history  of  the 
Lower  East  Side.  The  forum 
sponsors  guest  speakers  who 
discuss  community  problems. 

Schlacht,  a  lawyer,  is  a  former 
assistant  state  attorney  general. 

One  of  the  paper’s  early  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  publisher  reports, 
was  the  campaign  for  low-in¬ 
come  public  housing  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  begun  during 
the  administration  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  LaGuardia  in  the  '30’s. 
The  News  also  campaigned  for 
the  program  which  brought  mid¬ 
dle  income  housing  back  to  the 
community. 

Syndicated  Features 

Kegular  features  in  the  paper 
include  a  Broadway  column  by 
Cindy  Adams,  wife  of  comedian 
Joey  Adams.  Editor  Irving 
Slossberg  writes  a  show  busi¬ 
ness  column. 

The  paper  is  tabloid  in  format 
and  is  jobbed  out  to  a  local  let¬ 
terpress  printer.  Schlacht  re¬ 
ports  18,000  circulation,  running 
12-16  pages  per  issue. 

»  *  * 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
answer  the  question:  “What’s  a 
Manhattan  weekly  like?”  All  the 
new’spapers  i-eviewed  here  are 
as  unique  as  they  are  alike. 
Their  editors  have  showm  that  a 
“countrj’  weekly”  approach 


seems  to  work  as  well  as  a  “hip¬ 
py  or  magazine-type  format.” 
Regardless  of  the  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  range  of  the  cov¬ 
erage,  the  method  of  production 
and  distribution,  these  editors 
seem  to  find  and  reach  an  audi¬ 
ence  in  their  respective  commu¬ 
nities. 

*  *  * 

Next  week:  The  weeklies  in 
Brooklyn. 

• 

Team  from  a  Daily 
Win  First  Award 
In  Weekly  Field 

Lincoln 

Eight  Nebraska  newspapers 
were  announced  as  winners  of 
first  and  second  place  awards  in 
the  General  Excellence  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  93rd  annual  press 
convention. 

This  year’s  list  of  winners 
carries  some  “new”  publishers’ 
names  into  the  winning  circle 
as  well  as  some  who  have  won 
prizes  for  excellence  before. 

Top  winner  in  the  largest  divi¬ 
sion  (over  2,000  population)  is 
a  newspaper  which  has  won 
many  prizes  before — the  Sidney 
Telegraph,  published  by  Mary 
Jane  Gottschalk  and  Jack  Lowe. 
The  second  place  winner  has 
l)een  a  consistent  winner  over 
the  years — the  Wayne  Herald 
published  by  J.  Alan  Cramer. 

In  the  next-to-the-largest 
class,  the  judges  (South  Dakota 
publishers)  picked  the  Burt 
County  Plaindealer  of  Tekamah. 
Co-publishers  A1  Zink  and  C.  D. 
Beaver  purchased  the  news- 
j)aper  in  January  of  1965,  both 
coming  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  to  go  in  the  weekly  busi¬ 
ness.  Second  place  winner  in 
Class  3  (population  1,000-2,000) 
is  Bill  Lally’s  Bridgeport  News- 
Blade. 

George  Miller’s  Springfield 
Monitor,  a  winner  in  the  past, 
took  first  place  laurels  in  Class 
2,  population  500-1,000.  A 
brother  team  from  Wauneta  won 
second  place  in  this  class.  Jiggs 
and  Bill  Crapson,  two  other 
fairly  new  publishers,  publish 
the  Wauneta  Breeze. 

A  consistent  winner  in  many 
contests  throughout  the  years 
took  first  place  in  Class  1,  popu¬ 
lation  under  500.  It  was  the 
Comstock  News  published  by 
Edward  S.  Krikac  and  his  son 
Dennis.  Another  consistent  prize 
winner — the  Springview  Herald 
— won  second  place.  The  Herald 
is  published  by  Avery  Mullin. 

Winners  were  presented  with 
bronze  and  walnut  plaques  and 
second  placers  were  presented 
with  a  framed  certificate. 

The  Knights  of  Ak-Sar-Ben 
presented  their  annual  commu¬ 
nity  service  plaques  and  $200 


cash  awards  to  four  newspapers. 

They  are: 

Dakota  Coicnty  Star,  South 
Sioux  City — Henry  Trysla,  edi¬ 
tor.  For  initiative  in  launching  a 
drive  to  build  a  $1,950,000  high 
school  and  for  strong  editorial 
support  and  news  coverage 
through  a  successful  bond  elec¬ 
tion. 

Chadron  Record — Donald  S. 
Huls,  publisher.  For  stimulating 
the  community  to  a  high  voter 
turnout  in  support  of  a  $900,000 
high  school  bond  issue. 

.Arlington  Citizen — J.  Hilton 
Rhoades,  publisher.  For  a  paper 
which  proved  that  vision,  per¬ 
sistence  and  vigor  can  achieve 
desirable  results. 

Keith  County  News,  Ogallala, 
Jack  Pollock,  publisher.  For  an 
aggressive,  imaginative  com¬ 
munity  effort  which  required 
this  type  of  action  and  gained 
the  hoped-for  result.s. 

• 

Bii8iiies»  Companies 
Support  J-Worksliop 

Moline,  Ill. 

Financial  support  of  eight 
business  firms  involved  in  pub¬ 
lication,  broadcasting  and  com¬ 
municating  industrial  product 
information  helped  the  River 
Cities  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  sponsoring  a  journalism 
careers  workshop  here  recently. 

Ten  panelists  discussed  jour¬ 
nalism  for  high  school  coun¬ 
selors,  journalism  instructors 
and  publications  advisers  in  ap¬ 
proximately  25  high  schools  in 
seven  counties.  Sixty  registered 
for  the  all-day  program  which 
also  was  attended  by  20  members 
of  the  journalistic  society. 

This  is  the  first  major  activity 
of  the  River  Cities  chapter 
which  was  chartered  a  year  ago. 
• 

!VIedia-Rescar<*li  Post 

PlTTSBfRGU 

Andrew  F.  Young  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  manager  of 
media  and  advertising  research 
for  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation.  He  will  conduct 
studies  and  analyses  aimed  at 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  company’s  advertising  and 
other  marketing  communications 
and  will  exercise  staff  super¬ 
vision  on  the  use  of  print  and 
broadcast  media.  He  is  a  1952 
journalism  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Heads  Color  Dep’l 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Robert  Adams,  veteran  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Birmingham 
News,  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  paper’s  Color  Photographic 
Department.  He  succeeds  Roy  T. 
Carter,  who  retired  recently 
after  41  years  with  the  News. 


LOIS  M.  MORASCO  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Reading  Com. 
pany,  Philadelphia.  She  formerly 
was  manager,  public  relations  and 
advertising,  of  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Au¬ 
thority.  She  has  been  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  field  since  1961.  Prior 
to  that  she  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  weekly  German¬ 
town  Courier  for  three  years. 


^uits  INeMs  Fiehl 
For  Fund  Raising 

HaRRLSBI  KG,  Pa. 

James  N.  Blissell  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  .\ews  has 
joined  FRC  Inc.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  a  professional  fund- 
laiser.  While  city  editor  of  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  .\ews  in  the  late 
3((’s  he  helped  to  expose  the 
Black  Legion,  a  subversive  or¬ 
ganization.  He  has  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  his 
home  town;  Buffalo,  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  Sharon,  Johns¬ 
town,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  editor  of  the  Erie  Dispatch. 
He  has  also  worked  for  aviation 
companies. 

• 

Opens  I*R  Ajjeiiey 

San  Juan 

The  establishment  of  P.R. 
Consultants  Inc.,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  serving  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Caribbean,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Horst  Buchholz, 
president.  He  has  l)een  public 
relations  director  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  Puerto  Rico  Inc.  and 
is  a  former  business  editor  of 
the  San  Juan  Star.  For  13  years 
he  was  an  Associated  Press  re- 
j)orter. 

• 

On  Gov’t  Coniieil 

Phoenix 

Harry  Montgomery,  associate 
j)ublisher  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  the  Arizona  Republic,  has 
been  named  by  Gov.  Jack  Wil¬ 
liams  as  one  of  six  non-legisla¬ 
tors  making  up  the  Arizona 
Council  of  State  Government 
The  Council  will  look  into  re¬ 
vamping  agencies  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  possible  revisions 
of  the  state  constitution  in  view. 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 


Paul  Meyers  runs  a  finishing  school.  For  mechanics. 

Paul  Meyers  doesn’t  make  polished  technicians,  armed  ters  from  coast  to  coast  .  .  .  the 

new  GM  cars.  But  he  does  know  with  the  special  skills  it  takes  to  largest  automotive  training  net- 

how  to  keep  them  running  like  take  better  care  of  your  GM  car.  work  in  the  world, 

new.  He  also  knows  that  today’s  Last  year,  thanks  to  Paul  Mey-  It’s  another  reason  why  you 
mechanic  has  to  run  faster  than  ers  and  his  fellow-instructors,  get  a  better  buy  in  a  General 

ever  just  to  keep  up.  116,000  men  completed  almost  Motors  car.  When  it  comes  to 

That’s  why,  when  his  students  2.5  million  man-hours  of  instruc-  service.  General  Motors  is  doing 

finish  Paul’s  classes,  they’re  tion  at  the  30  GM  Training  Cen-  something  about  it. 

Paul  Meyers,  instructor,  GM  Training  Center,  Warren,  Michigan 


Our  new  card  programmer 
clears  the  way  for 
circulation  department 
automation 


...and  it  can 
save  you  a 

bundle 
right  now! 


Cutler-Hammer’s  new 
System  255  stacker  card 
programmer  was  field-proved 
at  one  of  the  Midwest's 
leading  newspapers. 


Cutler-Hammer’s  new  System  255  counter-stacker 
card  programmer  has  sailed  through  its  exhaustive 
field  tests.  Complete  automation  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  operations  lies  just  ahead. 

Operating  from  punched  cards,  the  new  program¬ 
mer  automatically  directs  preparation  and  labelling 
of  odd-count  bundles  at  pre.ss-running  speeds.  It  is 
adaptable  to  all  Cutler-Hammer  stackers  now  in  use. 

Newspapers  using  computers  can  quickly  take  full 
advantage  of  stacker  card-programming.  Latest  cir¬ 
culation  data  and  master  programs  are  stored  in  com¬ 
puter  memory.  Programmer  cards  are  run-off  just 
before  press  time.  The  same  master  data  is  available 
to  prepare  draw  sheets,  for  invoicing,  and  to  develop 
statistical  data,  such  as  for  ABC. 

Newspapers  without  access  to  computers  can  em¬ 
ploy  stacker  card-programming  using  conventional 
tabulating  equipment.  The  option  to  automate  fully 
can  be  exercised  later. 

Either  way,  Cutler-Hammer’s  stacker  card 
programmer  pays  off  right  away.  Label  preparation 
is  eliminated — the  same  card  that  directs  the  odd- 
bundle  count  becomes  the  bundle  label.  Manual 
counting  is  eliminated — cutting  labor  costs  and 
speeding  operations  all  along  the  line. 

Development  of  the  first  stacker  card  programmer 
is  another  confirmation  of  Cutler-Hammer’s  position 
as  number-one  systems  supplier  to  the  newspaper 
field.  Your  Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Industry  Sales 
Engineer  has  all  the  facts.  Ask  him  today. 

OUTLER' HAMMER 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


Three  Dailies  Share 
75th  Anniversary 


Kingston,  R.  I. 

Three  Rhode  Island  daily 
newspapers  will  celebrate  their 
75th  anniversaries  with  a  dinner 
(May  16)  at  the  Vallee  Steak 
House,  Warwick.  Marking  the 
occasion  will  be  the  Woonsocket 
Call,  the  Westerly  Sun  and 
Pau'tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times. 

Cooperating  in  the  observance 
will  be  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  which  also  observes  its 
75th  anniversary  this  year. 

Governor  Chafee  will  extend 
official  greetings  of  the  State. 
Speaking  for  the  newspapers 
will  be  Andrew'  P.  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Call;  Charles  W. 
Utter,  co-publisher  of  the  Sun, 
and  Robert  W.  McCreanor,  edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Times.  Dr.  Francis 
H.  Horn,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  will 
speak  for  his  institution. 

Speaker  will  be  Leonard  Pan- 
nagi  of  the  State  development 
office  who  will  relate  interesting 
anecdotes  in  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island  journalism.  Ros¬ 
well  Bosworth  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Barrinyton 
Times  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

Palmer  is  chairman  of  the 
Diamond  .Anniversary  News- 
pai>ers  Committee.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are  McCreanor;  Lewis  R. 
Greene,  production  manager  of 
the  Utter  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Westerly  Sun;  Sol  Kai- 
man,  classified  advertising  sales 
manager  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  and  Bosworth. 

Disgruntled  Democrats 

group  of  disgruntled  Demo¬ 
crats  were  unhappy  with  the 
coverage  the  local  Woonsocket 
paper  (Evening  Reporter)  was 
giving  their  party  activities  in 
1892.  They  assembled  under  the 
Civil  War  monument  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  square  and  rallied  to  form 
a  new  paper. 

Within  weeks  stockholders 
celebrated  Memorial  Day  by  an¬ 
nouncing  on  the  morrow  a  new’ 
daily  was  to  be  born,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Call. 

Even  without  experienced  men 
at  the  helm  the  new  paper  grew, 
fmt  a  year  later  .Andrew  J.  Mc¬ 
Connell  and  Samuel  E.  Hudson 
were  hired.  In  1895  the  stock¬ 
holders  stepped  aside  and  the 
two  experienced  newspapermen 
took  over  the  reins  to  begin  what 
was  to  become  a  family  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  1908  The  Call  bought  out 
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the  Reporter  and  just  prior  to 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary, 
the  name  was  changed  to  the 
iroonsocAef  Call  and  Evening 
Reporter. 

History  of  Ownership 

The  first  issue  of  the  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times — a 
four-pager  —  was  printed 
Wednesday,  July  20,  1892,  in 
.Arctic,  with  Frank  H.  Camp¬ 
bell  as  editor  and  publisher.  On 
July  8,  1907,  the  late  Irving  P. 
Hudson  and  Charles  T.  Burling- 
ham  bought  the  Times  and  be¬ 
came  co-owners  and  co-pub¬ 
lishers.  Mr.  Hudson  purchased 
Mr.  Burlingham’s  interests  the 
following  year. 

He  remained  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Valley’s  home 
paper  and  president  of  the  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times,  Inc., 
until  his  death  in  February, 
1949.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Thirza 
(Hammond)  Hudson  was  named 
to  replace  her  husband  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  and  she 
remained  in  that  position  until 
her  death  on  July  18,  1961. 

The  present  owners  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper’s  board 
of  directors  are  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hudson’s  four  daughters, 
Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Havens,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Wilfred  E.  Potter, 
vicepresident;  Mrs.  Donald  B. 
Goddard,  secretary,  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Chettle,  treasurer.  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  McCreanor  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  since 
July,  1962. 

IX'erkly  Goes  Daily 

In  1892  George  H.  Utter  l>e- 
gan  planning  to  make  the  Sar- 
ragansett  Weekly,  which  had 
lieen  published  for  33  years  by 
the  Utter  family,  into  a  daily, 
and  the  Westerly  Sun  emerged 
as  a  daily  .Augpist  7,  1893. 

The  Rev.  George  B.  Utter  and 
his  brother,  John  Herbert  Utter, 
came  from  New  York  to  West¬ 
erly  to  buy  the  Literary  Echo, 
first  paper  in  Westerly,  first 
issued  .April  3,  1851.  In  1858 
John  Herbert  Utter  l)ecame  the 
owner  and  changed  the  name  to 
the  Xarragansett  Weekly. 

The  Rev.  Utter  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  1845  the  Sabbath  Re¬ 
corder,  a  denominational  weekly 
published  in  his  printing  office 
in  New’  York  City,  its  principal 
circulation  being  among  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  in  which  the  Rev. 
Utter  was  an  ordained  minister. 

In  1861  George  B.  Utter 
moved  the  Recorder  to  Westerly, 
al)oard  a  sailing  vessel  that 


landed  at  the  town  dock  across 
from  the  present  site  of  The 
Westerly  Sun.  The  brothers 
established  the  firm  of  G.  B.  and 
J.  H.  Utter,  Steam  Printers. 
“Steam”  referred  to  the  steam 
engine  that  operated  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  1886  George  H.  Utter,  only 
son  of  George  B.,  entered  the 
firm  after  the  death  of  J.  Herb¬ 
ert  Utter.  In  politics  George  H. 
Utter  was  a  State  Representa¬ 
tive,  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sena¬ 
tor,  Secretary  of  State,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor  and  Governor 
(1905-1907).  Until  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1911,  he  re¬ 
tained  active  control  of  the  Sun. 

Congressman  Utter  died  in 
1912,  and  management  passed 
to  the  third  generation  of  Utters, 
George  B.  II,  who  had  joined 
the  firm  in  1905,  and  Wilfred 
B.,  sons  of  Governor  Utter. 
George  B.  II  w’as  publisher  until 
his  death  in  1955  when  Wilfred 
l)ecame  president  of  the  Utter 
Company  and  publisher. 

Became  Go-Publislier 

Recently  two  sons  of  the  late 
George  B.  Utter  II,  Charles  W. 
Utter  and  George  H.  Utter  II 
became  co- publishers,  with  Wil¬ 
fred  B.  Utter  remaining  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  firm. 

The  Sun  is  published  six  days 
a  week,  Sunday  through  Friday, 
and  holds  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  daily  paper  in 
the  country  printed  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  not  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  University  of  Rhode 
Island  was  originally  chartered 
as  the  state  agricultural  school 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
Rhode  Island  legislature  on 
-March  23,  1888. 

In  1909  the  name  of  the  col¬ 
lege  was  changed  to  Rhode 
Island  State  College.  The  orig¬ 
inal  program  of  study  at  Kings¬ 
ton  in  science,  engineering  and 
agriculture  was  revised  and 
expanded.  In  the  early  1930’s 
the  curriculum  was  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  enriched.  In  1939  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Col¬ 
leges  W’as  created  as  a  governing 
body  for  Rhode  Island  State 
College  and  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Education  (now’ 
Rhode  Island  College). 

In  1949  a  degree  program  w’as 
introduced.  On  March  23,  1951, 
the  college  became  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island  by  act  of 
the  state  legislature. 

• 

Rep  Firm  Changes 

John  F.  Fogarty  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 
cial  Agency  to  New  York.  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  Huebner,  a  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  salesman,  replaces 
him  in  Chicago. 


Modifies  Rules 
Barring  Photogs 
At  Inquests 

fincAco 

State’s  .Attorney  Jolm  T. 
Stamos  has  modified  his  rules 
which  barred  newspaper  photog. 
raphers  and  tv  cameramen  from 
coroner’s  inquests  at  a  meeting 
of  newspapermen  and  broadcast 
new’s  directors.  (E&P,  April  1). 

The  only  restriction  that 
mains  is  a  ban  on  pictorial  cover- 
age  during  an  inquest  at  which 
an  accused  person  is  present. 

However,  even  in  covering  in- 
quests  in  which  there  is  a  per¬ 
son  in  custody,  photographers 
still  will  be  permitted  to  take 
pictures  before  the  formal  in¬ 
quest  begins  in  the  hearing 
room.  There  also  will  l)e  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  interview  witnesses 
and  other  participants  outside 
the  hearing  room  itself. 

In  exchange  for  Stamos’  re¬ 
laxation  of  his  guidelines  the 
newsmen  offered  assurances  that 
they  would  do  their  utmost  to 
maintain  decorum  and  dignity 
and  prevent  undue  distractions 
during  the  inquests. 

Ralph  Otw’ell,  a  director  of 
Region  5,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  represented 
the  press  at  the  meeting  with 
Stamos. 

• 

Exclude  Newsmen 
In  Lobbying  Bill 

Springkield,  Ill. 

The  Illinois  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  recently  to  a  bill 
on  lobbying  to  exclude  the  press, 
radio  and  tv  from  the  measure’s 
regulations. 

Sen.  John  W.  Carroll  (R., 
Park  Ridge),  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  planned  to  proceed  with 
efforts  to  rally  support  for  the 
amendment  among  the  more 
than  100  association  members.  ’ 

He  said  members  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  House  must  be  apprised  of 
the  situation.  The  House  still 
must  consider  the  bill  with  the 
Senate’s  amendment. 

Carroll  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papermen  are  constantly  in 
touch  with  state  legislators  and 
naturally  state  their  views  every 
day  on  all  kinds  of  legislation. 

Under  original  terms  of  the 
bill  (E&P,  April  1)  it  would 
subject  new’smen  to  prison 
terms  unless  they  registered  as 
lobbyists  and  filed  regpilar  re¬ 
ports. 

Carroll  added  that  as  the  bill 
originally  stood,  the  bill  would 
be  an  open  invitation  to  crooked 
politicians  to  “frame”  newsmen. 
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these 
two  are 
going 
steady 


Partners  in  production  they 
are  . . .  Monarch  and  Inter¬ 
typesetter.  The  Monarch® 
linecaster  is  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  regardless  of  what 
operating  unit  runs  it.  But 
teamed  with  the  Intertype¬ 
setter  operating  unit  you 
have  an  unbeatable  pair. 

Going  steady  is  right .  .  . 
with  the  Monarch  never 
given  a  moment’s  rest  be¬ 
cause  the  Intertypesetter 
isn’t  wasting  cycle  time  on 
shift  code  signals  and  is 
zipping  through  tape  feeds 
and  rubouts  at  five  times 
normal  speed. 

The  Monarch  and  the  In¬ 
tertypesetter  were  made  for 
each  other.  Together  they’ll 
give  you  unmatched  “Up 
Time’’  production.  Ask  your 
Intertype  representative  for 
facts  or  write  us  for  details. 


The  Newspaper  Business  Has  Never  Been  Better 


I  believe  that  any  member  of  ANPA  can  look  back  on 
1906  as  a  year  of  splendid  accomplishments.  The  economic 
well-being  of  our  newspaper  business  has  never  been  better 
— and  our  organization  has  never  been  more  active  on  so 
many  fronts. 

Let’s  examine  briefly  the  business  side  of  our  business. 
During  1900,  newsj)apers  In  the  L’nited  States  set  new,  all- 
time  records  in  circulation  ...  in  newsprint  consumption 
.  .  .  anti  in  advertising  revenue. 

Circulation  of  1,754  daily  newsi)apers  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  increa.sed  more  than  one  million  copies  over  1965, 
reaching  a  reconl  tiaily  average  of  01,897,252  copies. 

Newsprint  consumption  last  year  lose  7.3';p  over  1965, 
to  a  new  high  of  9,070,792  tons. 

Advertising  revenue  in  1900  increased  9.4  j)ercent  over 
1905  to  a  great  new  record  of  $4,870,000,000.  As  a  footnote 
to  this  advertising  record,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  news¬ 
papers  accounted  for  29.57f  of  the  total  atlvertising  dollais 
in  1906  while  television  accounted  for  only  10.7%.  Even  more 
significant  is  this  figure  from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising — 
that  out  of  the  additional  dollars  si)ent  on  advertising  in  1960, 
newspapers  received  $420  million  compared  to  television’s 
$250  million. 

In  1966,  the  ANP.4  set  a  splendid  new  i-ecoril  of  its  own. 
Back  in  1900,  when  we  had  a  membership  of  848  and  Stan 
Smith  pretlicted  we  would  reach  1,000,  a  good  many  of  us 
thought  he  was  bucking  for  membership  in  the  Optimists 
Club.  But  he  was  vindicated  on  October  10,  1966,  when  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Franklin-Greenwood,  Indiana,  l)ecame  our 
1,000th  member! 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  record  membership  is  one  sign  of  ANPA’s  important 
progress  and  achievements  in  keeping  our  business  abreast 
of  events  in  our  raj)idly  changing  world.  There  are  many 
others. 

Beginning  this  year,  July  4th  will  mark  a  second  important 
anniversary — the  date  that  the  .new  “Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion”  law  goes  into  effect.  It  was  enacted  last  year  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  effort  by  .ANPA  and  other  newspaper 
groups  and  individuals. 

Our  new  contract  with  the  Alas.sachu.setts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 


nology  marks  another  important  achievement.  This  close 
relationship  with  MIT  provides  answers  to  questions  not  even 
dreamed  of  when  most  of  us  began  in  the  newspaper  business. 
*  *  » 

.ANPA  is  doing  battle  on  several  fronts  with  those  mis¬ 
guided  officials  and  regulatory  bodies  who  seek  to  curtail  or 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  advertising  on  the  ground  that  it 
promotes  monopoly.  How  anyone  can  lie  for  competition  and 
ayainut  advertising  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  arenas  in  our  free  society. 
(Look  at  the  Hertz  and  .Avis  ads!) 

Advertising  is  a  sendee  to  readers  and  a  .necessity  for 
business — and  it  helps  provide  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
freedom  of  the  press  is  built.  The  revenue  derived  from  ad¬ 
vertising  gives  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
a  freedom  from  government  influence  and  control.  The  same 
revenue  enables  us  to  give  our  readers  a  volume  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  service  unequaled  in  other  countries. 

♦  *  » 

Yes,  ANP.A  has  scored  notable  achievements  on  many 
fronts,  but  before  we  become  too  content  and  too  self-satis- 
fietl,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  face  serious  problems 
ami  challenges  on  just  as  many  fronts. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  ever-rising  cost  of  production 
which  often  outstrips  gains  in  advertising  and  circulation 
revenue.  A  serious  problem  i.n  its  own  right,  our  soaring 
costs  are  aggravated  by  the  worstening  climate  in  news- 
jiaper  labor  relations.  We  are  confronted  with  increased  mili¬ 
tancy  and  unrealistic  demands  in  the  face  of  rising  costs, 
<lemands  comnletely  unrelated  to  increased  productivity.  And, 
we  are  confronted  with  continued  rasistance  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  technology  which  is  vitally  needed  to  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

These  are  serious  problems  which  admit  to  no  easy  solu¬ 
tions.  But  we  must  find  a  way  to  deal  with  them;  we  mu.st 
find  our  way  back  to  statesmanship  at  the  bargaining  table 
so  that  publishers  and  unions  alike  can  benefit  from  in¬ 
creased  technology  to  the  end  that  we  will  both  grow  and 
prosper. 

— J.  HOWARD  WOOD,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.sociation,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  81st  annual  convention. 


Highlights  from  ANPA  Committee  Reports 


Federal  Laws  ('.oinmillee 

More  than  a  <lecade  of  effort  was  required  to  get  a  law  on  the 
books  to  strengthen  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  what  their 
government  is  doing.  The  most  important  provision  of  the  new 
law  is  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  individuals  to  seek  judicial 
review  of  the  government’s  decision  to  withhold  information.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  law,  the  courts  will  be  empowered  to  enjoin  any 
government  agency  from  withholding  records,  to  order  the  records 
produced  and  to  punish  non-compliance  by  contempt  proceedings. 
The  key  factor  is  that  the  burden  of  proof  to  justify  withholding 
information  will  rest  on  government  agencies. 

The  new  law  provides  certain  exceptions  to  information  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  give.  Critics  of  the  new  law  say  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  to  protect  the  public’s  right  to  information. 
However,  we  believe  the  legislation  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  now  be  up  to  news])apers  to  see  that  it  works  in 
the  public  interest.  There  is  no  substitute  for  reportorial  initiative. 
The  new’  Freedom  of  Information  Law  can  provide  important 
backing  to  the  press  in  eliminating  bottlenecks  to  the  free  flow 
of  information  to  which  the  public  is  entitled. 

Investigation  of  Newspaper  .Advertising  Kates 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  investigating  possible  dis¬ 
criminatory  advertising  rate  structures  by  newspapers. 

The  investig;ation  apparently  will  focus  on  the  practice  of  charg¬ 
ing  low’er  rates  to  local  advertisers  than  to  national  advertisers. 

56 


In  another  Government  move  in  the  advertising  field,  the  Justice 
Department’s  Antitrust  Division  last  December  sent  questionnaires 
to  leading  detergent  manufacturers  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  “power  of  advertising”  has  given  them  a  shared 
“monopoly”  in  the  product.  The  Division  said  it  was  interested 
in  the  general  thesis  that  high  advertising  expenditures  to  pro¬ 
mote  consumer  products  can  sew’  up  a  market,  driving  others  out 
and  keeping  newcomers  from  coming  in.  Similar  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  other  industries  although  no  mention  of  which  in¬ 
dustries  was  made.  “There  is  .no  way  to  investigate  the  single 
‘power  of  advertising’  generally,”  officials  said.  “You’ve  got  to 
do  it  industry  by  industry.” 

Antitrust  Proceedings  Against  Newspapers 

Still  pending  in  the  courts  are  the  following  three  suits; 

(1)  A  Civil  Antitrust  suit,  filed  March  5,  1965  in  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  Los  Angeles,  to  require  the  Times-Mirror  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  to  divest  itself  of  the  controlling  interest  acquired 
June  1964  in  the  Sun  Company,  w’hich  publishes  newspapers  in 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.  In  addition  to  calling  on  the  Times-Mirror 
Company  to  divest  itself  of  its  stock  in  the  Sun  Company,  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  asked  the  Court  to  forbid  the  concern 
from  acquiring  any  other  .newspaper  in  the  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  area. 

(2)  In  1964,  the  Justice  Department  brought  a  Civil  Antitn^t 
suit  to  require  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  publisher  of  the  Cin- 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Development  Time:  13  Years 


Thirteen  years.  A  boy  can  become  a  man  in  that 
length  of  time.  Or,  a  man  can  become  a  radiologist. 
■  Thirteen  years  of  formal  training — college,  four 
years  of  medical  school,  and  a  year  of  internship  to 
become  a  physician;  then  3  to  4  years  of  specialized 
study  and  work  in  a  hospital  department  of  radiology 
— all  needed  to  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the 
American  Board  of  Radiology.  Why?  Simply  because 
a  radiologist  must  know  when  certain  x-ray  shadows 
are  not  as  they  should  be.  And,  know  why.  ■  That 
means  before  becoming  a  radiologist 
he  must  first  be  fitted  with  ‘‘other 
hats,"  including  those  of  general  phy- 
sician,  and  consultant,  and  must  have  '  V  ' 
specialized  knowledge  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  cardiology,  d 

gastroenterology,  bronchology,  urol-  V  i  r 
ogy,  neurology,  orthopedics,  pediat-  i 

rics,  and  gynecology.  In  addition,  he 


must  master  a  working  knowledge  of  radiobiology, 
physics,  mathematics,  and  engineering.  ■  All  this 
because  radiology  involves  much  more  than  “taking 
x-rays.”  The  radiologist  must  study  x-ray  images  and 
translate  them  into  a  medical  diagnosis  that  greatly 
aids  your  personal  physician  in  his  treatment  of 
illness  or  injury.  The  radiologist  is  also  skilled  in 
the  therapeutic  applications  of  x-ray  and  other 
sources  of  radiation — using  them  for  treatment  to 
help  arrest  a  cancer,  for  example.  ■  An  increasing 

H  number  of  medical  students  and  in¬ 
terns  are  choosing  radiology  as  their 
area  of  specialization.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  is  proud  to  be  working  with  them 
in  this  highly  gratifying  and  reward¬ 
ing  career — supplementing  their 

- rrr:  _L  time-earned  skills  with  the  finest  and 

^  .  most  advanced  diagnostic  and  thera- 

■  peutic  x-ray  equipment. 


Vivgress  k  Our  Most  /mpoitanf  Phx/uct 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


ANPA  Committee  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  5(5) 

cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  anti  Times-Star,  to  divest  itself  of  its  owner- 
shi))  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  Justice  Department’s  com- 
l)laint  charged  the  company’s  stock  ownership  of  the  Enquirer  was 
in  violation  of  the  restraint  of  trade  and  anti-monopoly  sections 
of  the  Sherman  Antitmst  .Act.  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  has  denied 
all  allegations. 

(8)  On  Jan.  4,  1965,  the  Justice  Department  filed  suit  to  block 
acquisition  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star  by  the  Tucson  Citizen.  The 
sale  was  completed  Jan.  5,  but  a  U.  S.  District  Court  issued  an 
injunction  Feb.  2,  requiring  the  Star  and  Citizen  to  operate  sepa¬ 
rately  pentling  outcome  of  the  suit.  In  this  suit  the  go%’emment 
attacks  the  acquisition  under  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
the  1940  Joint  Operation  Agreement  under  Sections  1  and  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

In  another  case  already  adjudicated  the  New  York  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  on  Nov.  4,  1966  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  signed  a  consent  decree  under 
which  it  agree<l  to  waive  rights  to  19  columns  and  features  and 
allowed  them  to  be  offered  to  any  general  circulation  newspaper 
within  50  miles  of  New  York  City.  Under  the  consent  decree  the 
newspaper  was  able  to  compete  for  new  contracts  on  the  features 
but  could  not  sign  such  contracts  until  30  days  after  they  had 
formally  waived  rights  to  publish  them.  The  decree  also  stipulated 
that  the  person  owning  the  column  could  sell,  lease  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  feature  to  such  person  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  choose. 

Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  charged  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department’s  Antitrust  Division  with  attempting  to  monopolize 
the  daily  newspaper  field  in  Champaign -Urbana,  Ill.,  on  March 
27  agi'eed  to  a  consent  judgment  prohibiting  them  from  certain 
alleged  advertising  and  subscription  practices.  The  consent  judg¬ 
ment  is  to  be  in  effect  for  12  years.  It  forbids  the  Courier  (Lind- 
.say-Schaub  newspaper)  to  either  purchase  the  News-Gazette  or 
sell  out  to  it.  Lindsay-Schaub  is  also  forbidden  to  refuse  to  sell 
advertising  in  the  Courier  alone.  It  cannot  give  reduced  rates  if 
a  customer  advertises  in  more  than  one  of  the  firm’s  papers.  It 
cannot  discriminate  against  a  person  because  he  advertises  in  a 
competing  paper.  Nor  can  it  give  special  low  rates  to  a  customer 
because  he  refuses  to  advertise  in  a  competing  paper.  It  also  pro¬ 
hibits  the  company  from  entering  into  a  joint  printing  contract 
with  another  Champaign-Urbana  newspaper  for  six  years  unless 
60  days’  notice  is  given  the  Justice  Department. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Hayden  (Ariz.)  and 
14  other  sponsors  would  grant  a  limited  antitnist  exemption  to 
newspapers  compelled  by  economic  distress  to  enter  into  joint 
operating  arrangements  or  combinations.  The  bill  is  S.  1312  and 
is  now  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Bratlleboro  Advertising  Piracy  Case 

On  Nov.  28,  1966,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Vermont  Federal  District 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Brattleboro  Publishing  Company  vs.  Win- 
mill  Publishing  Corp.,  holding  that  where  a  newspaper  creates 
an  advertisement  i.n  whole  or  in  part  for  an  advertiser  and  there 
is  no  express  agreement  as  to  who  will  own  the  copyright  to  the 
advertisement,  the  court  will  presume  that  the  advertiser,  and 
not  the  newspajier,  owns  the  copyright. 

The  Court  also  affirmed  the  lower  court’s  holding  that  the  photo 
offset  shopper  that  reproduced  Brattleboro  Reformer  ads  was  not 
guilty  of  unfair  competition  or  unfair  trade  practices.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  the  court  did  not  .negate  the  proposition  that  a 
newspaper  owns  a  property  right  in  advertising  it  creates.  The 
Court  did  establish  a  rule  of  law  that  requires  the  newspaper 
either  to  take  certain  steps  to  protect  its  rights  or  be  faced  with 
the  presumption  that  the  advertiser  is  the  owner  of  the  resulting 
ads. 

ANPA  General  Counsel  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  under 
the  rule  of  law  announced  in  the  Brattleboro  case,  a  newspaper 
would  own  the  copyright  to  published  advertisements  where  it 
complies  with  the  copyright  notice  requirements  and  clearly  states 
its  claim  of  copyright  ownership  on  its  rate  card  and  on  any  con¬ 
tract  proffered  to  the  advertiser  prior  to  the  creation  of  an  a<l- 
vertisement. 

(Contin'nd  on  pope  64) 


ANPA  Hails  Record  Year  I 

The  year  1966  was  a  record  year  for  daily  newspapers,  the  I 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  reports  in  a  booklet,  f 
“Daily  Newspapers  in  1966,’’  prepared  for  distribution  at  its 
annual  convention.  i 

Circulation,  advertising,  average  issue  size,  employment  and  f 
“every  other  measurable  index”  rose  to  newr  highs  during  the  1 
year,  the  report  notes.  | 

Circulation  rose  to  61,397,252  copies  daily,  a  2%  gain  over  1965  | 

and  20%  gain  over  1946,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  ; 
newspaper-buying  public  in  the  age  bracket  21-to-64.  i 

Newspaper  employment,  which  gained  2%  in  1966  over  1965  ( 

and  42%  since  1947,  has  far  exceeded  the  growth  of  employment  ’ 
for  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  and  for  the  manufacturing  sector 
alone,  according  to  the  report.  ! 

Newspaper  advertising  rose  to  $4.9  billion  in  1966,  an  increase 
of  9%.  In  1966  newspapers  added  $420  million  in  advertising  i 
revenue  while  the  other  major  media  of  television,  radio,  and 
magazines  together  added  $430  million. 

Newsprint  consumption,  which  reflects  the  volume  of  pages  and 
circulation,  rose  7%  to  9.07  million  tons  during  the  year. 

During  the  post-World  War  II  period,  the  number  of  newspapers  ' 
in  the  United  States  has  remained  “remarkably  stable,”  the  report 
points  out,  rising  from  1,749  dailies  in  1945  to  1,754  in  1966.  i 

Billion-Dollar  Plant  Improvement  j 

Expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment,  which  reflect  techno-  j 
logical  change  and  preparation  for  future  growth,  rose  8%  to  ■ 
$140.9  million  during  the  year.  Daily  newspapers,  the  report  adds, 
have  invested  more  than  $1  billion  in  plant  and  modernization  '• 
expenditures  in  the  past  10  years.  | 

Also  described  in  the  report  are  a  broad  range  of  research  j 
activities,  technological  developments  and  educational  programs 
undertaken  by  newspapers  and  related  organizations  including  the 
ANPA. 

Major  technological  improvements  during  the  year  included: 
installation  of  71  additional  computers  for  more  efficient  type¬ 
setting,  bringing  the  total  to  nearly  150;  installation  of  new 
presses  by  70  newspapers,  36  of  them  representing  conversions  to 
offset  printing;  increased  use  of  AdPro  process  color  inks,  which 
were  developed  earlier  by  the  ANPA  Research  Institute;  and  i 
formulation  of  AdPro  inks  for  offset  reproduction. 

The  report  also  tells  of  the  expansion  of  the  ANPA  News  Re-  I 
search  project  and  summarizes  activities  by  newspapers  designed 
to  improve  the  professional  training  of  newspaper  staff  members.  ’ 
These  range  from  distribution  of  literature  to  high  school  journal-  j 
ism  students  and  advisers  to  inauguration  of  new  post-graduate 
programs  in  journalism. 


The  major  statistical  changes  in 
summarized  in  the  following  table: 

the  newspaper 

business  are 

Circulation 

1965 

1966 

%  Gain  ' 

(daily) 

60,357,563 

61,397,252 

+2% 

Advertising 

(millions) 

$4,456.5 

$4,876.0 

+9 

•Average  pages 

Ad  content 

30.3 

32.7 

+8 

News  content 

19.7 

20.3 

+3 

Total 

Newsprint  used 

50.0 

53.0 

^  ...+6 

( tons ) 

8,459,948 

9,076,792 

-f-7 

Employment 

345,600 

353,800 

+2  ( 

Capital  Expenditures 

$130,160,036 

$140,938,106 

+8 

*  *  * 


Advertiser  Credit 

ANPA  Credit  Bulletins  published  every  week  exclusively  for 
members  of  the  ANPA  contained  reports  on  about  2,000  adver-  f 
tising  agencies  and  direct  advertisers.  ANPA  Credit  Department 
answered  during  the  year  about  3,000  inquiries  from  member  , 
newspapers. 

The  Credit  Department  during  1966  received  from  members 
8.50  claims  for  collection.  The  amount  collected  for  members  in 
1966  was  $115,480.25,  about  55%  of  which  was  collected  on  claims 
received  during  1966  and  the  balance  on  claims  received  prior  to 
1966.  * 

On  Dec.  31,  1966  there  were  947  age.ncies  having  ANPA  Credit 
Ratings. 
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Ready  now,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  with  built-in 
capacity  to  deliver  144  pages  broadsheet^^^i|||^S 
As  part  of  the  Hoe  Colormatic  printing  sys-^^^^9|B 
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ductile  iron  folding  cylinder  that  will  give  top  perform¬ 
ance,  even  at  70,000  p.p.h.,  around  the  clock. 

But  the  design  and  operating  advantages  of  the 
Folder  don't  end  there! 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  uses  three  folding  blades  for 
longer  wear  and  more  even  folds. 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  permits  lap  adjustments  to 
be  made  while  the  press  is  running.  And  in  addition, 
changeover  from  straight  to  collect  can  be  made  in  two 
simple  moves,  without  using  any  tools. 
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HARRY  MONTGOMERY,  at  left, 
associate  publisher  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
received  the  City  of  Hope's  "Hu¬ 
manitarian  of  the  Year"  award 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  attended 
by  700  persons.  Dr.  Ralph  L. 
Byron  Jr.,  director  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Tumors  and  Allied  Dis¬ 
eases,  makes  the  presentation. 

C.  Peter  Gall — from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Bureau,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  press  secretary  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Chapman,  general  re¬ 
porter  and  foreign  correspondent 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  for  21  years,  has  been  named 
news  editor  in  the  Department 
of  Information  Services  at  East¬ 
ern  Michigan  University,  Ypsi- 
lanti. 

*  •  *  • 

Francis  S.  Rivett  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Thnes-Union 
after  24  years  to  be  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  the  New'  York 
State  Department  of  Audit  and 
Control.  Rivett  is  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Albany. 

*  *  * 

Neild  B.  Oldham,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  has 
been  appointed  press  secretary 
by  Gov.  John  H.  Chafee. 


IVews  Sta£F  Changes 

Portland,  Me. 

Ernest  W.  Chard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Guy  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  of  Maine,  has  announced 
several  newsroom  staff  changes. 
William  H.  Williamson,  city  hall 
reporter,  and  William  Langley, 
genei’al  assignment,  have  been 
made  special  assignments  re¬ 
porters.  Norman  Fournier  and 
David  C.  Langzettel  will  replace 
Williamson  at  city  hall  and  also 
will  be  responsible  for  coverage 
of  subui'ban  Westbrook.  Lee  Lor- 
tng,  courts  reporter,  will  replace 
Langzettel  covering  South  Port¬ 
land  affairs.  Emery  Stevens  will 
cover  courts. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hartsfield  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  and 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Record- 
News. 

*  *  * 

David  Larson,  former  News 
Director  of  WJHL-TV,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  WBT  and  WBTV,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  He  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jonesboro  (Tenn.) 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Stan  Bailey,  reporter  for  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 

Savannah  Morning  News  as  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor. 

«  *  * 

Tim  W’^elker,  former  staffer 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press  and  the  San  Juan 
(Puerto  Rico)  Star,  has  been 
named  a  copy  reader  of  the 

Savannah  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Birnell,  circulation 
manager  of  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News  for  almost  12  years,  has 
resigned  because  of  ill  health. 


EVERY  COLUMN  RIGHT  "TO  THE  POINT"! 

RUSSELL  KIRK  has  an  uncanny  facility  for  jarring 
the  complacency  of  the  philosophically  lame,  the 
politically  blind,  and  the  theologically  halt.  The 
continuing  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
which  subscribe  to  his  column  indicates  that  his 
convictions  are  shared  by  millions  of  newspaper 
readers. 

Whether  his  subject  is  a  nard-hitting  report  upon 
the  state  of  education  or  provocative  observations 
of  the  political  mighty,  KIRK  writes  with  an  intelli¬ 
gence  and  reasoning  that  at  once  challenge  and 
convince. 


For  a  singularly  individual  and  absorbing  topical  commentary  for  editorial 
pages,  consider  RUSSELL  KIRK.  Wire  or  phone  collect  for  current 
samples  of  his  five-times-weehly  500-word  column,  “To  The  Point.” 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

Affiliated  with  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
Times-Mirror  Square,  Los  Angeles,  Califernia  90053  (213)  525-2345 
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CENTURY  AND  A  HALF — The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Gannett 
Group  daily,  marked  its  150th  anniversary  April  7.  Present  for  the 
occasion  were:  Prom  left — Connecticut  Governor  John  Dempsey, 
Michigan  Governor  George  Romney,  Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  and  Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Times  publisher. 
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Dawn  Baker,  queen  of  Pasa¬ 
dena  Rose  Parade  in  1965,  is  a 
Copley  trainee  in  the  women’s 
department  of  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press.  She  had  some  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  Monrovia 
News-Post. 

a  *  * 

Bart  Neess,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Fairchild’s  Daily 
News  Record — to  Arndt,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen,  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Hamilton,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Hardin  County 
Times  in  Iowa — now  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  information  and  de¬ 
velopment  at  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  *  * 

Phil,  Jeffries,  city  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Courier  &  Press — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evansville  Press 
Club. 

*  *  * 

Lenord  U.  Kreuger — from 
Western  New  York  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  to  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
to  replace  Woodrow  Hall,  who 
plans  to  return  to  college. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  G.  Langan,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  with  the  office  of 
information  at  Montana  State 
University — to  the  staff  of  the 
Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press  as  col¬ 
umnist  (Langan’s  Landscape) 
and  feature  writer. 

*  *  * 

John  Qi  inn,  UPI  photogra¬ 
pher — elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Photographers 
Association. 

*  * 

Larry  Boline,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager — to  adver¬ 


tising  director,  Watsonville 
( Calif.)  Register  -  Pajaronian. 
Mary  Connors — now  CAM  and 
Barbara  Blanton  Hagisty— 
display  ad  manager. 

«  «  * 

Ray  Chapman — from  Ven¬ 
tura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  to 
Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  News- 
Chronicle  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

e  *  * 

J.  R.  Chamblee,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News  since  1944 — re¬ 
tired. 

*  «  « 

Ann  Marshall,  former  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press  as  a  reporter, 

*  «  * 

Peter  Grant,  former  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  Van  Nuys, 
who  left  to  join  Hal  Phillips 
and  Associates,  publicity  firm, 
has  been  named  editor  of  Israel 
Magazine,  monthly  publication 
scheduled  to  come  out  in  .August. 
♦  *  * 

Ken  Halsell — named  news 
editor  of  the  Holdenville  (Okla.) 
News;  from  Rogers  (Ark.) 
News  staff. 

*  «  * 

John  D.  Lofton,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vermont  Sunday 
News — named  news  editor.  Coral 
Gables  (Fla.)  Times  and  Guide. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Graham — ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
He  has  been  controller  of 
Youngstown  Steel  Door  Co.  of 
Elmira,  N,  Y.  the  past  four 
years. 
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Ronald  L.  Lindsey — from  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic.  He  succeeds  James  K. 
Hirst,  who  has  taken  a  position 
at  Michigan  State  University. 
Louis  F.  Marinelli — now  as¬ 
sistant  retail  manager.  H. 
Thomas  Reed — automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Sliaviii  Takes  Post 
With  Regional  HEW 

Atlanta 

Norman  Shavin,  columnist  of 
the  .Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
t)een  named  Director  of  Public 
Information  as  assistant  to  the 
regional  director  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare. 

The  newly-created  post  is  one 
of  nine  established  by  the  feder¬ 
al  government  throughout  the 
nation,  one  for  each  region  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare.  Shavin,  who 
will  be  stationed  in  Atlanta,  will 
be  involved  in  Department  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  region’s  six  states 
— Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Florida. 

Shavin  is  a  native  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 


Walter  Kane,  publisher  of 
the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian  since  1946  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  since  1922 — retires 
April  30. 

*  *  * 

Bert  O.  Tucker,  onetime  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  copy 
editor — named  associate  editor 
of  the  Christian  Index  in  At¬ 
lanta,  from  Baptist  General 
Convention  of  Texas’  public  re¬ 
lations  department,  Dallas. 


NO  QUESTION — Jimmy  Jemail 
(right)  receives  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York's  Award  of 
Merit  from  James  J.  DeUrso,  hos¬ 
pitality  chairman,  at  a  Jimmy 
Jomail  Day  luncheon.  Jemail,  New 
York  Daily  Nows  Inquiring  Photog¬ 
rapher  for  47  years,  was  honored 
"for  projecting  the  effectiveness 
of  free  speech  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personal  communication." 

Alston  A.  Morgan — named  editor.  Connally, 
an  associate  in  the  public  rela-  Marine  Corps  information  spe- 
tions  department  of  the  Baptist  cialist,  replaces  Hubert  H.  Cal- 
General  Convention  of  Texas  in  iaiway,  i  ’ 

Dallas,  formerly  city  editor  of  a 
Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 


a  former  George  Castillo,  managing 
editor  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News  Review,  has  been  named 

_  who  resigned  to  accept  to  a  position  as  information 

position  with  the  Orlando  officer  in  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  staff  writer  for  the  Dallas  ♦  •  *  «  *  * 

Morning  News  James  D.  Littlejohn,  sports  Les  Halpin,  radio  news  direc- 

*  ♦  editor  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  tor  at  KOIN,  Radio,  Portland, 

W.  R.  (Bob)  Paxton,  South-  Morning  News,  has  been  named  Ore.,  is  retiring.  He  joined 

em  California  public  relations  Jesup,  Ga.,  bureau  chief  for  the  KOIN  in  1935  after  working  on 
representative  for  Standard  of  Savannah  Morning  News  and  the  Portland  Telegram  as  a  re- 
California,  after  longtime  news-  E  vening  Press. 
paper  work — retired  to  Rancho  ♦  •  * 

Bernardo,  near  San  Diego.  Peter  J.  Trigg,  former  staffer 

*  •  •  for  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily 

Richard  M.  Etter — named  News,  has  been  promoted  from 

treasurer  of  the  Citizen-News  reporter  to  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  bu- 
(k).,  of  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val-  reau  chief  for  the  Savannah 
ky  Times  and  Graphic  Produc-  Morning  News.  Andy  Motes 
tion  Corp.,  in  addition  to  the  resigned, 
post  of  business  manager  of  the  ♦  *  * 

Citizen-News  Co.  Joseph  V.  Ryan  Jr.,  Univer- 

*  *  *  sity  of  Georgia  graduate  and 

Carl  0.  Gustafson,  business  former  proofreader  with  the 

manager  of  the  Newport  (R.  1.)  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News,  has 
Daily  News,  retired  March  31,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Savannah 
after  57  years  on  the  paper.  Morning  News  as  a  reporter. 

Starting  as  an  office  boy  working  *  *  * 

after  school  in  1910,  he  became  Dale  Nelson  has  been  ap- 
a  full-time  employee  in  1912.  The  pointed  correspondent  for  the 
new  business  manager  is  Albert  .Associated  Press  in  Olympia, 

K.  Sherman  Jr.,  a  1966  gradu-  Wash.  He  is  a  former  newsman 
ate  of  Boston  University.  with  the  Ellensburg  (Wash.) 


George  Leather,  production 
manager  of  Midwest  Printing 
Co.  of  Atchison,  Kans.,  which 
produces  the  Atchison  Globe — 
promoted  to  a  new  executive 
position  of  advertising  copy  and 
art  director  of  the  Atchison 
Daily  Globe. 


Dick  Braun,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Association,  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers. 


Jon  Brake,  a  member  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal 
— named  editor  of  the  Kansas 
4-H  Journal. 
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ANPA  Committee  Reports 

(Cntifinued  from  page  58) 

Press  Cuiiiniunirutions 

The  rapid  advance  of  communications  technology  is  opening  up 
unprecedented  opportunities  for  newspapers.  When  we  examine 
the  parallel  advance  of  computer  technology,  the  arrival  of  in¬ 
ternational  space  communications  satellites  today  and  domestic 
satellite  communications  tomorrow  and  the  sophisticated  informa¬ 
tion  transfer  experiments  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  others,  we  see  the  vital  need  for  newspapers  to  help 
shape  their  own  future  in  the  space  age. 

We  remain  convinced  that  technology  is  advancing  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  ability  of  the  regulatorj’^  bodies — national  and 
international — to  shape  policies  which  insure  maximum  utilization 
of  the  new  opportunities.  The  regulatoiy  processes  are  slow  and 
outmoded  in  many  respects.  We  also  oppose  the  policies  of  com¬ 
mon  carriers  when  they  fail  to  meet  customer  needs  to  utilize 
new  technology  immediately  and  to  the  maximum  extent  and  with 
rate  reductions  proportional  to  the  lower  costs  of  new  technology. 

The  use  of  satellites  for  <lomestic  communications  offers  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  avenues  for  future  benefits  to  the  i)ress. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  public  discussion  of  domestic  satellites 
has  been  laigely  confined  to  what  they  can  do  for  television. 
Satellites  have  much  broader  a])plication.  In  any  consideration 
of  which  uses  of  satellites  are  in  the  public  interest,  certainly  the 
transmission  of  news  must  l)e  consi«lered  as  basic.  This  is  the 
.■\NPA  position  regardless  of  the  role  eventually  assigned  to 
COMS.\T  or  the  domestic  common  carriers,  or  a  private  entity. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mobile  Radio 

The  auickest  way  to  get  news  to  e<litorial  ilepartments  is  via 
Mobile  Radio.  Now  179  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  using  Mobile 
Radio  realize  this.  ANPA  and  members  of  this  committee  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  inquiries  from  member  newspapers  about  the 
advantages  of  Mobile  Radio.  These  inquiries  indicate  that  more 
newspapers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  means 
of  communication.  We  highly  recommend  Mobile  Radio  and  we 
are  anxious  to  help  other  members  who  want  to  consider  an  in¬ 
stallation. 

Your  Committee  continues  to  be  interested  in  facsimile  picture 
tran.sniission  by  Mobile  Radio.  The  direction  in  which  we  had 
been  pursuing  this  problem  has  not  been  fruitful,  so  we  will  seek 
other  directions.  F.C.C.  in  the  past  has  refused  to  grant  permis¬ 
sion  for  use  of  facsimile  transmission  by  Mobile  Radio.  In  1956 
the  F.C.C.  refused  to  permit  a  daily  newspaper  to  transmit  fac¬ 
similes  from  mobile  units.  In  that  1956  ruling  the  Commission 
relied  on  its  own  decision  made  in  1949.  We  believe  the  facts  of 
life  today  are  completely  different  and  warrant  a  review  of  this 
restriction  on  progress. 

#  ♦  * 

Postal  Rates 

Your  .4NPA  Postal  Committee  recognizes  that  inflation  has  hit 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  that  it  needs  additional  revenues 
from  all  classes  of  mail.  We  also  believe  that  rate  increases  must 
be  equitable  to  all  users  of  the  mail,  and  that  appropriation  of 
funds  to  speed  the  mechanization  and  modernization  of  postal 
facilities  is  vital. 

The  postal  bombshell  came  on  April  3  when  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  O’Brien  proposed  abolition  of  his  job  and  conversion  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  into  a  non-profit  government  corporation. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  Postmaster  General  acted  in 
a  forthright  and  imaginative  manner  in  presenting  his  proposal. 
It  deser\’es  detailed  study  and  consideration,  which  we  hope  the 
Congress  will  give.  We  will  follow  developments  along  this  line 
very  closely. 

«  *  * 

Postal  Card  Pastc-on 

A  ruling  by  the  Post  Office  Department  which  became  effective 
April  1  this  year  bans  pasted  coupons  on  postal  cards.  Newspapers 
are  affected  by  the  new  regulation  in  that  some  carry  contests 
and  suggest  that  readers  paste  answers  on  postal  cards. 

The  Post  Office  Department’s  purpo.se  is  to  facilitate  mechaniza¬ 
tion.  Placing  attachments  such  as  coupons  on  the  face  of  postal 
cards  makes  them  curl  and  they  cannot  be  put  through  the  cancel¬ 
ing  machine. 

Although  newspapers  were  somewhat  affected,  your  committee 
saw  no  reason  for  objecting  to  the  new  rule  because  one  year’s 


notice  was  given  and  we  have  continually  favored  mechanization 
to  control  soaring  postal  costs. 

*  *  * 

Nrw.«paperboy8 

What  is  more  familiar  to  every  American  home  than  the  thump 
of  the  newspaper  hitting  the  doorstep?  What  is  more  vital  to 
.American  daily  newspapers  than  the  Newspaperboy  who  puts 
the  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  most  readers? 

What  youthful  experience  better  prepares  young  men  for  busi¬ 
ness  careers  and  offers  richer  rewards  for  diligence,  enterprise 
and  dependability?  What  experience  is  more  valuable  to  the  in¬ 
dustrious  and  desen  ing?  None,  but  the  Newspaperboy ’s. 

Your  Committee  believes  the  Newspaperboy  is  as  vital  to  the 
continued  growth  and  influence  of  the  American  daily  newspaper 
as  he  ever  was. 

New  developments  in  technology  may  solve  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  sending,  receiving  and  printing  the  news,  but  imagina-  | 
tion  has  not  yet  conceived  a  suitable  substitute  for  the  young  fel¬ 
low  who  folds  the  paper  and  deposits  it  on  the  doorstep.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Newspaperboy  is  too  frequently  the  victim  of  criticism  | 
from  those  not  fully  informed  or  who  disregard  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  a  newspaper  route  affords  a  boy. 

The  efforts  of  your  Committee  have  been  directed  toward  en-  | 
couragement  of  the  system,  through  clear  presentation  of  the 
facts  regarding  opportunity  for  Newspaperboys,  guidance  to  news- 
l)aper  publishers  and  circulation  managers  in  building  and  main¬ 
taining  Newspaperboy  delivery,  erlucation  of  the  governmental 
segment,  and  recognition  of  merit  among  Newspaperboys  that 
serwe  the  business  so  admirably. 

Preservation  of  Indepeinlent  Coniraetur  Status 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opirortunity 
Commission  wrote  ANP.A  recently:  “With  regard  to  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  no  employer-employee  relationship  exists  between 
the  newspaper  publisher  and  newspaper  carriers,  the  Commission 
would  have  to  examine  the  various  contract  agr'eements  between 
individual  newspaper  publisher’s  and  the  carriers  before  coming 
to  a  deter-rnination  of  this  question.” 

This  reservation  by  EEOC  is  of  doubtful  consequence  insofar 
as  any  Newspaperlroy  relationshi])  is  concerned,  but  it  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  lingering  suspicion  of  independent  contractor  r-elation-  j 
ships  that  jrermeates  all  levels  of  government. 

Taxation 

A  woman  who  knits  follows  a  given  pattern:  knit  one,  purl  two.  i 
It’s  simirle,  with  a  pr’edictable  end  result. 

Not  so  simple  is  our  tax  structure.  Federal,  state  and  local. 
Here  we  find  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  that  seems  to  defy  simplifica¬ 
tion  or  accurate  prediction  of  end  results.  This  makes  it  tough 
for  management  to  plan. 

i|i  #  i|t 

News  Research 

News  research  to  the  editor  is  like  radar  to  the  navigator,  the 
compass  to  the  traveler’.  It’s  his  groundwork,  his  directional  signal. 

It  helps  him  chart  the  improvement  of  his  pr’oduct  or  test  his 
new  ideas  and  innovations.  Most  important  of  all,  it  is  one  of 
the  keystones  to  a  better  newspaper. 

Since  the  ANPA  News  Research  Center  was  created  in  late 
1964,  it  has  been  nursed  along  by  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  former 
head  of  Stanford  University’s  Department  of  Journalism.  This 
is  the  third  annual  report  of  your  News  Research  Center  Steering 
Committee.  We  have  accomplished  much  of  our  original  planning  I 
and  more  of  our  own  re.sear’ch  will  come  this  year,  hut  we  too, 
like  the  editor,  must  think  of  the  future. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  news  resear’ch  projects  completed, 
in  progress  and  irr  oposed  to  date. 

Projects  Completed 

1.  V'^olume  II  of  “News  Resear’ch  for  Better  Newsirapers,”  a 
113-page  book  reproducing  summaries  published  in  30  News  Re¬ 
search  bulletins  in  1966. 

2.  Parallel  Readership  Study:  Sponsored  jointly  by  ANPA  and 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  this  study  was  directed  by  Dr. 
Galen  Rarick  of  the  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Jour’nalism. 
The  fir’st  part  of  the  study  deals  with  readership  by  listeners  and 
viewer’s  on  which  front-page  events  have  been  previously  learned 
from  radio  and/or  television. 

3.  Guidelines  for  Reporting  Ojrinion  and  Election  Polls.  Dr.  Bush 
supplied  some  guidelines  to  assist  editors  of  newspapers  and  wire  ; 

(Coyithi-aed  on  page  66)  j 


l^)uVe  got  to  be  an  expert 


to  see  what  TRW  makes. 


We’re  not  teachers,  yet  TRW 
is  constantly  advancing  man’s 
knowledge. 

We  are  deeply  involved  in  space 
explorations — and  their  practical 
applications.  The  communications 
satellites  we  are  building  may  help 
make  it  possible  to  educate  all 
the  world’s  peoples. 

TRW  touches  your  life  in  many 
ways.  Your  car  and  home  radio, 
stereo,  color  TV — even  your  golf 


cart  or  electronic  organ— all  are 
part  TRW.  So  is  your  automobile. 
And  the  jetliners  in  which  you  fly. 

Highly  diversified,  very  advanced 
in  technology,  with  60,000  people  in 
over  200  worldwide  locations. 

This  is  TRW. 

Big,  but  almost  invisible  unless 
you  know  where  to  look. 

And  when  you  do,  you’ll  find 
that  what  we  do  benefits  just  about 
everybody. 


'Editor's  Note:  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  TRW,  or  would  like 
a  copy  of  our  1966  Annual  Report, 
please  write  to  Robert  A.  Newman, 
Director  of  Corporate  Public 
Relations,  TR  W  INC.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44117,  or  phone  (216)  383-2410. 


TRW 


TRW  INC»  {Formerly  Thompson  Romo  Wooldridge  //ic.)»  Cleveland.  OMo^ Balanced  diversity  in  Electronics,  Space,  Aircraft,  Automotive,  Defense  and  Industrial  Markets* 


ANPA  Committee  Reports 

{Continued  from  pofte  fi4) 

semces  in  making  decisions  about  reporting  and  publishing  the 
l)oll  results  available  to  them. 

4.  The  News  Summary  and  Inde.x.  Two  studies  examined  the 
rea<lership  an<l  u.se  of  the  news  summary  an<l  index. 

Research  in  Progress 

Content  .Analysis  of  Youth  Pages,  Sections  and  Columns.  Dr. 
Jack  Lyle  of  UCLA  has  started  a  content  analysis  of  youth  pages, 
sections  and  columns. 

A  Study  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area  of  Late  Teenage  Girls.  This 
will  include  a  parallel  parent-child  study  of  synopses  of  features 
and  news  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  late  teenager  reads 
in  an  adult  role. 

Appropriate  Type  Face  for  Women’s  Sections.  This  study  will 
l)e  done  by  Dr.  Jack  Haskins  of  Syracuse  University. 

Two-Way  Mirror  Study.  A  laboratory  with  a  two-way  mirror 
has  been  installed  in  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Business  Build¬ 
ing  at  Stanford  University.  A  subject  seated  in  one  room  is  un¬ 
aware  that  a  researcher  in  an  adjoining  room  is  observing  his 
behavior.  Possibly  the  device  will  enable  a  researcher  to  find  out 
how  people  read  the  first  page,  turn  pages  and  read  jumps  since 
the  observation  would  be  followed  by  an  interview  with  the  subject. 

Grants  for  Master’s  Theses.  The  ANPA,  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  1967,  will  make  available  a  few  small  grants  in  support 
of  master’s  theses  in  some  of  the  schools  of  journalism.  .Awards 
will  be  made  only  after  the  ANPA  News  Research  Center  has 
approved  the  proposed  study. 

Proposed  Workshop  for  Newspaper  Researchers.  In  conjunction 
with  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  the  .ANP.A 
will  hold  a  one-week  workshop  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo.  June  25-30  for  newspaper  researchers. 

Comparing  a  Conventional  News  Story  and  one  in  Question  and 
Answer  Form.  This  study  wdll  be  done  by  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bush. 

A'outh  Studies.  Dr.  Bush  is  analyzing  the  first  readership  studies 
made  by  Carl  Nelson  Research,  Inc.,  Chicago,  which  re])orts  read- 
ershi))  .scores  for  both  adults  and  teenagers. 

^  If  * 

Journalism  Education 

Discussions  of  a  “little  API  (American  Press  Institute)’’,  first 
suggested  by  Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Independent,  were  continued  in  Iowa  City  at  the  joint  meeting 
with  the  educators.  .A  memorandum  prepared  by  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  staff  proi)osed  a  series  of  one-week  workshops  to  provide 
continuing  education  in  journalism  and  newspaper  practices  for 
young  newspapermen.  The  workshops  would  be  limited  to  twelve 
l)articipants  and  would  lie  staffed  by  faculty  members  at  the 
L'niversity  of  South  Florida  and  staff  members  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  with  other  faculty  and  newspaper  personnel  partici¬ 
pating  from  time  to  time.  Some  educator  members  of  the  joint 
committee  suggested  that  the  staff  of  the  workshops  be  <lrawn 
from  several  institutions  rather  than  just  one. 

A  lively  but  largely  inconclusive  colloquy  followetl  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  the  value  of  scholarships  and  how  they  should 
be  timed  and  distributed  to  gain  the  most  advantage  for  the  field. 
Should  they  be  used  for  freshman  as  a  means  of  attracting  stu¬ 
dents  into  journalism  education  at  the  outset?  Or  should  they 
be  resened  for  upper-division  students  whose  career  choices  have 
become  firm  and  who  thus  represent  more  stable  prosjiects  than 
do  incoming  freshmen? 

*  ♦  ♦ 

New>paper  in  llie  ('Jussrooin 

It  has  become  apparent  that  careful  evaluation  of  the  .ANP.A 
teacher  workshops  is  needed  to  determine  with  certainty  their 
value  in  establishing  improved  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  pilot  research  program  to  determine  what  happens  when 
teachers  return  to  their  schools  following  the  workshops  was 
begun  in  1966.  The  findings,  which  are  expected  to  be  released 
later  in  1967,  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  continuing  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  w'orkshop  program. 

Currently  the  largest  single  ANPA  information  program  is 
the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  program.  This  i)rogram  is  carried 


out  by  the  N.I.S.  staff.  Although  the  chief  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  develop  the  habit  of  regular  and  critical  newspaper  reading 
among  young  people,  a  .secondary  and  by  no  means  lesser  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  help  develop  positive  attitudes  among  young 
peojjle  toward  the  role  of  a  free  press  in  .America. 

*  ♦  * 

Newsprint  Price 

Some  newsprint  manufacturers  have  announced  price  increases 
of  $3.00  per  ton  effective  July  1,  1967. 

Prior  to  the  first  announcement,  in  view’  of  recurrent  rumors 
of  another  increase  in  newsprint  prices,  ANPA  asked  its  economic 
consultant  Dr,  Jon  G.  Udell  for  his  comments  on  economic  im¬ 
plications  of  a  newsprint  price  increase  for  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturing  and  new’spaper  publishing  businesses.  Dr.  Udell  is  the 
author  of  recent  ANPA  studies  on  newsprint  supply  and  demand, 
including  projections  to  the  year  1975.  He  cit^  leveling  off  of 
grow’th  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  newsprint  consumption  plus 
indications  of  recessionary  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  the  price  increase  seems  definite. 

♦  ♦  • 

Traffic  Department 

During  the  past  year  the  Traffic  Department  has  changed  man¬ 
agers,  Bob  Cooke  having  retired.  He  was  replaced  by  Joseph  F. 
Prendergast  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  came  to  the  Traffic  Department  from  his  position  as 
District  Freight  Agent  in  New  York  City  for  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  System. 

Publishers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  continue 
to  buy  more  and  more  press  units  and  the  department  has  been 
active  all  during  the  past  year  in  securing  freight  rates  and  rout¬ 
ings  for  these  press  units.  In  addition,  the  department  has  been 
active  in  securing  newsprint  on-track  unloading  and  off-track  de¬ 
livery  allowances  from  the  railroads. 

In  1965,  efforts  were  made  to  establish  newsprint  incentive 
rates  from  eastern  Canada.  This  proposal  was  first  rejected  and 
eventually  approved,  and  incentive  rates,  representing  a  15% 
reduction,  became  effective  from  eastern  Canada  to  Official  Terri- 
toi-j’  on  Oct.  31,  1966.  Since  incentive  loaded  cars  are  more  difficult 
to  unload  and  in  many  instances  require  different  equipment,  many 
publishers  in  Official  Territory  have  been  seeking  an  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  newsprint  mills  to  share  a  part  of  the  .saving!, 
which  the  railroads  have  allowed  the  mills.  How  successful  thesi  ■ 
publishers  will  he  remains  to  be  seen.  ' 

*  ♦  * 

Safe  Driving 

The  .ANPA-ICM.A  Safe  Driving  Campaign  completetl  26  years 
of  operation  Dec.  31,  1966  with  598  newspapers  participating. 
The  accident  rate  i)er  100,000  miles  for  1966  was  1.59  compart 
with  1.78  for  1965.  This  past  year  our  accident  rate  was  the 
lowe.st  since  the  inception  of  the  Safe  Driving  Campaign  in  1941. 
The  second  best  year  was  in  1959  when  the  rate  was  1.60. 

During  1966,  three  fatalities  were  reported.  Participants  also 
rejjorted  95  pedestrian  non-fatal  accidents,  2,993  collisions,  and 
30(!  accidents  of  other  types.  Bodily  injury  loss  amounted  to  $44,- 
337  and  inoperty  damage  loss  totaletl  $855,344. 


Stauffer  Purchases 
Missouri  Newspaper 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Purchase  of  the  Mnrsliall 
(AIo.)  Xews,  an  afternoon  daily 
newspaper,  was  announced  by 
O.  S.  Stauffer,  publisher  and 
president  of  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc. 

Stauffer  said  the  paper  was 
purchased  from  Rosier  and 
Randall  Hains  who  have  agreed 
to  remain  with  the  News. 

Peter  V.  McCoy  of  the  Sevada 
(.Mo.)  Dnily  Mail  will  join  the 
Hainses  in  the  future  guidance 
of  this  newspaper  and  McCoy 
will  be  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Stauffer  said. 

McCoy,  a  past  president  of  the 
Missouri  .Associated  Press  Man¬ 


aging  Editors’  .Association,  has 
been  editor  of  the  Mail  since 
1953. 

Stauffer  Publications  plans  to 
Install  a  16-page  press  in  the 
News. 


rtauffer  Publ.ca-  Si„,„ilS  Heads  KP.\ 

I  the  paper  was  Wichita,  Kans. 

)m  Rosier  and  Dolph  Simons  Jr.,  publisher  of 
who  have  agreed  the  Lawrence  Journal-World, 
the  News.  was  elected  president  of  the 

loy  of  the  Sevada  Kansas  Press  Association  at  the 
fail  will  join  the  organization’s  75th  annual  meet- 
future  guidance  ing  here.  .Merle  Miller,  publisher 
iper  and  McCoy  of  the  lielleville  Telescope,  was 
ind  general  man-  elected  vicepresident  and  Bill 
said.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Garden 

it  president  of  the  City  Telegram,  was  elected 
iated  Press  Man-  treasurer. 
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If  you  want  portable  TV 

that  will  still  be  performing  dependably 

when  he  goes  to  college...  | 


why  not  get  the  best 


From  den  to  kitchen,  family  room  to  bed¬ 
room,  porch  to  patio— your  Portable  TV 
will  be  constantly  on  the  go.  That’s  why 
you  want  the  one  that’s  built  to  take  it. 

Zenith  Handcrafted  Portable  TV! 

It’s  built  better  ...  to  bring  your  family 
the  finest  performance  years  and  years 
longer.  Every  Zenith  TV  chassis  is  care¬ 
fully  handwired  for  unrivaled  dependabil¬ 
ity.  There  are  no  printed  circuits.  No  pro¬ 
duction  shortcuts. 

And  Zenith’s  Super  Gold  Video  Guard 


Tuner  has  more  than  a  hundred  corrosion- 
resistant  contacts  of  16-carat  gold  for  a 
sharper,  more  true-to-life  picture  years  and 
years  longer. 

See  the  complete  line  of  new  Zenith 
Portable  TV— many  with  Space  Command® 
Remote  Control— at  your  dealer’s  now. 

Featured  above,  the  Ames,  172  sq.  in.  screen. 
Model  X2022H.  At  left,  top  to  bottom,  the 
Celebrity,  212  sq.  in..  Model  X2245W;  the  West- 
port,  172  sq.  in..  Model  X2046W;  the  Starlight, 
125  sq.  in..  Model  X1725X;  the  Jetstream,  74 
sq.  in..  Model  X1325W. 


The  Handcrafted  TV 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  gees  on 


\ 
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A.NPA  RESKARCH  CALL 

‘Newspaper  Ad  Facts 
Can  Counter  Critics’ 


Research  to  demonstrate  the 
“vital  informational  role”  played 
by  newspaper  advertising  was 
commended  to  publishers  attend¬ 
ing  the  ANPA  convention. 

The  recommendation  was  de¬ 
livered  Wednesday  together  with 
a  warning  that  current  anti-ad¬ 
vertising  trends  could  have  “a 
profound  impact  upon  the  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  newspapers” 
unless  effectively  countered. 

Bread  and  Butler  l>sue 

This  was  the  message  of  Jules 
Backman,  research  professor  of 
Economics,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  examined  many  of  the 
current  charges  leveled  at  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing,  con¬ 
cluding:  “This  phase  of  what  has 
been  called  ‘consumerism’  could 
be  a  critical  bread  and  butter 
issue  for  newspaper  publishers 
as  well  as  an  important  area  of 
news  over  the  next  few  years.” 

Backman,  whose  subject  was 
“Advertising  and  Market 
Shares.”  set  the  scene  in  these 
words:  “With  S.'i-billion  in  reve¬ 
nues  from  advertising,  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  should  be  serious¬ 
ly  concerned  about  the  recent 
attacks  on  advertising.  This  is 
particularly  so  because  several 
of  the  proposed  correctives  are 
designed  to  reduce  total  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures.” 

He  forecast  that  if  such  trends 
were  allowed  to  reach  fruition, 
“the  combination  of  reduced  ad¬ 
vertising  income  and  higher 
costs  would  result  in  a  signifi- 
cent  deterioration  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  economic  posi¬ 
tion  and  would  lead  to  the 
disappearance  of  many  news¬ 
papers  w’hich  already  are  in  a 
precarious  financial  position.” 

Saying  that  it  was  vital  to 
meet  the  attack  on  advertising 
with  facts  not  cliches  or  slogans, 
Backman  said  specifically: 

Surveys  Vary 

“Many  newspapers  make  sur¬ 
veys  of  buying  habits  in  their 
localities.  But  the  coverage  of 
these  surv’eys  varies  so  widely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  mean- 
ingrful  comparisons  between 
areas.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  more  uniform  approach 
to  measurement.  I  understand 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
ANPA  has  been  urging  such  a 
program.  This  is  an  extremely 
w’orthy  project  which  should  be 
given  wholehearted  support  be¬ 
cause  it  would  provide  a  wealth 

6S 


of  invaluable  data  concerning 
changing  market  shares  and 
hence  of  the  dynamic  nature  of 
competition  for  these  ‘pi'o<lucts. 

Untrue  Uharge 

“Over  the  years,  newspaper 
advertising  has  played  a  vital 
informational  role.  The  charge 
that  advertising  entails  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  appears  to  have 
little  application  to  newspaper 
advertising.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts  for  about  $1^  bil¬ 
lion  while  other  local  new’spaper 
advertising,  largely  retail,  is 
more  than  $2.5  billion.  Together, 
these  information  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  account  for  about  80% 
of  the  total.  Similarly,  much  of 
the  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  also  is  primarily  infor¬ 
mational. 

It  would  be  useful  to  provide 
a  more  detailed  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ous  type  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  order  to  demonstrate  how 
much  is  primarily  informational. 
Mow  important  is  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  with  a  breakdown  for 
help  wanted,  autos,  situations 
wanted,  real  estate,  etc.?  The 
public  can  easily  understand  the 
informational  aspects  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  impressed  with  its 
magnitude.  Similarly,  an  ana¬ 
lytical  breakdown  of  retail  dis¬ 
play  advertising  would  be  sig¬ 
nificant.  Such  studies  would 
demonstrate  the  key  role  played 
by  newspaper  advertising.” 

Earlier,  Backman  noted  that 
the  attacks  on  advertising  were 
varied.  In  some  cases  business 
was  told  that  competition  in  ad¬ 
vertising  was  wasteful  and 
would  have  anti-competitive  ef¬ 
fects.  The  consumer  was  told 
that  advertising  raised  the  price 
to  be  paid. 

‘I-arge  Purse'  Theory- 

Corrective  proposals  included: 
1)  an  absolute  or  percentage 
limitation  on  advertising,  2)  a 
government  ordered  reduction  in 
t  -tal  expenditures,  8)  a  tax  on 
advertising,  and  4)  tightening  o^ 
the  laws  dealing  with  false  or 
misleading  advertising  to  re¬ 
strict  advertising  content.  “Prac¬ 
tically  nothing  has  been  done,” 
he  said,  “to  evaluate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  of  each  of  these 
proposals  on  the  economy  and  on 
the  several  advertising  media. 
They  deserve  intensive  analy¬ 
sis.” 

Of  Competition  in  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Backman  said: 


“The  anticompetitive  effects  of 
advertising  are  alleged  to  stem 
from  a)  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  bl  the  accompanying  devel¬ 
opment  of  brand  loyalty.  The  re¬ 
sult,  it  is  claimed,  is  that  such  a 
large  volume  of  financial  re¬ 
sources  is  required  to  compete 
that  small  companies  cannot  en¬ 
ter  the  market  while  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  overcoming  brand  loy¬ 
alty  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  entry 
by  large  firms. 

“It  is  further  claimed  that 
the.se  alleged  barriers  to  entry 
have  led  to  economic  concentra¬ 
tion  and  have  resulted  in  high 
prices  and  excessive  profits. 
That  the  record  does  not  sup- 
poi't  these  conclusions  is  amply 
documented  in  my  study,  Ad- 
rertining  and  Competition,  just 
published  by  The  New  York 
University  Press. 

“The  (large  purse)  theory  as¬ 
sumes  that  competition  can  only 
take  place  on  a  national  scale 
and  that  it  requires  large  expen¬ 
ditures  for  advertising.  But  in 
many  areas,  local  companies 
compete  successfully  with  na¬ 
tional  companies.  They  can  ad¬ 
vertise  extensively  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  budget  by  using  newspapers, 
spot  radio,  spot  television,  and 
regional  editions  of  national 
magazines.  They  may  also  use 
other  promotional  devices  in¬ 
cluding  price  cutting. 


“A  major  national  brand  thus 
faces  competition  from  other  na¬ 
tionally  known  brands  with 
which  it  must  compete  across 
the  country,  from  lesser  known 
brands  and  private  brands  with 
which  it  must  compete  in  small¬ 
er  geographic  areas,  and  from 


unbranded  products  with  wh 


ch 


it  also  competes  on  a  local  basis. 
The  lineup  of  competitors  vai  leg 
among  markets.” 

Dealing  with  the  assumption 
that  relatively  high  advertising 
costs  necessarily  must  lead  to 
higher  prices,  reflected  a  “mis¬ 
understanding”  of  the  pricing 
process,  said  Backman. 

(k>sl  and  Price 

He  gave  this  explanation: 

“Although  cost  is  one  factor 
influencing  prices,  cost  alone 
does  not  determine  price.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  a  small  component  of 
total  costs,  such  as  advertising, 
usually  will  not  play  an  influen¬ 
tial  role  in  setting  prices.  The 
most  intensively  advertised 
products  have  tended  to  show 
smaller  increases  in  price  than 
those  less  heavily  advertised. 

“For  example,  from  1947  to 
1965,  the  total  consumer  price 
index  increa.sed  by  41.3%  and 
the  retail  prices  of  goods  alone 
increased  by  27.6%.  In  contrast, 
the  retail  prices  of  such  heavily 
advertised  products  as  toilet 
preparations  increased  by  15.9%, 
soaps  and  detergents  by  1.27c 
and  drugs  by  22.5%. 

“T  h  e  postwar  record  of 
changes  in  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  broad  groups  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  for  selected  foods  and 
proprietary  drugs  reveals  that 
there  has  been  no  relationship 
between  the  intensity  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  and  the 
magnitude  of  price  increases. 

“Heavy  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  did  not  create  a  degree  of 
market  power  which  gave  the 
affected  industries  the  freedom 
to  raise  prices  substantially  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  general  price 
inflation.” 
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need  we  say  more? 

The  reasons  are  obvious:  it’s  simple,  reliable,  fast,  and 
inexpensive.  And  it’s  now  the  only  computer  typeset¬ 
ting  system  in  the  world  that  can  produce  15-level 
tape  for  the  Linofilm  Photo  Unit. 

It’s  not  a  high-powered  general  purpose  computer, 
designed  to  audit  your  books  or  plot  a  spacecraft’s 
trajectory.  It’s  just  a  simple,  trouble-free  computer 
that  justifies  6-level  paper  tape  accurately  at  over 
5000  lines  per  hour,  and  offers  all  production  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  “big  boys"  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

But  if  you  don’t  want  it  that  simple,  we  can  add  sev¬ 
eral  extra  programs  to  suit  your  special  needs.  Like 
left  margin  indention  programs  for  runarounds,  wire 
service  conversion  programs,  full  allocating  from  key¬ 
boards  to  typesetters,  full  format  typesetting  program 
for  Linofilm,  and  many  others  .  .  .  still  at  the  lowest 
price  on  the  market! 

Take  a  look  at  Justape  in  action  and  see  for  yourself 
why  it’s  so  popular.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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IS  now 
the  most 
widely  used 
typesetting 
t  computer 
in  the  world— 


LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  NE^  SPAPER  INDUSTRY 


30  Strikes  and  Tension  Continues 


The  f)Tth  Annual  Report  of 
the  ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  repeats  again  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  Annual  Report 
last  year,  that  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  abatement  in  the  tensions 
that  exist  in  the  newspaper  labor 
relations  field. 

Against  the  12  strikes  affect¬ 
ing  14  newspapers  in  1965,  the 
1966  record  shows  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  to  30  strikes  called  against 
40  newspapers. 

While  there  was  an  alarming 
increase  in  strikes  against  news¬ 
papers,  a  gratifying  60%  of 
those  newspapers  struck  in  1966 
continued  to  publish. 

The  problems  created  by  new 
technology  which  seemed  to  per¬ 
meate  the  bargaining  of  1965 
have  in  part  been  resolved  by 
more  or  less  standardized  langu¬ 
age  covering  the  use  of  new 
processes.  However,  policy  deci¬ 
sions  by  Internationals  to  seek 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  new 
technology  ha%’e  caused  some 
serious  clashes  Itetween  news- 
I)apers  and  locals. 

Iiiflatiuii  and  Taxation 

The  most  serious  difficulties  in 
negotiating  new  contracts  came 
from  meml)ership  unrest  fo¬ 
mented  in  great  part  by  govern¬ 
ment-fueled  inflation,  ever-in¬ 
creasing  taxation,  and  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  trend  of  Inter¬ 
national  interference  in  local 
bargaining.  These  factors  made 
1966  a  most  difficult  negotiation 
year.  The  outlook  for  1967  is  no 
l)etter. 

Even  while  the  Internationals 
were  interfering  in  local  situa¬ 
tions  by  demanding  policy-en¬ 
gendered  language,  the  local 
membership  was  growing  rest¬ 
less  with  its  leaders,  both  local 
and  International.  Local  mem- 
l)ership  was  overturning  agree¬ 
ments  reached  by  local  scale 
committees  in  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  although  that  agreement 
may  have  been  negotiated  with 
the  assistance  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  representative.  It  is  hoped 
that  1967  will  not  see  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  failure  of  local  and 
International  officials  to  control 
and  discipline  their  meml)ers. 

This  failure  of  discipline  of 
membership  is  matched  by  the 
inability  of  publishers  to  disci¬ 
pline  their  employes,  the  direct 
result  of  the  growing  trend  of 
arbitrators  to  excuse  employes 
from  discipline  except  in  the 
most  flagrant  circumstances.  Of 
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2(t  discharge  cases  reported  in 
1966.  management  was  sustained 
in  only  3,  a  horrendous  record 
when  one  considers  the  reluc¬ 
tance  to  discharge  except  under 
the  most  compelling  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

Reversal  in  Guild 

In  1966  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  reversed  its  long¬ 
time  wage  distribution  policy  of 
favoring  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  the  guild-covered  forces. 
The  apportionment  of  wage  in¬ 
creases  found  the  reporters,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen,  and  top  cir¬ 
culation  groups  getting  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  that 
disproportionate  allocation  of 
the  available  funds  formerly 
given  to  the  clerks  and  janitors, 
as  the  guild  sought  to  bring 
about  nationally  a  $200  mini¬ 
mum  for  reporters. 

In  1966  we  reported  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Publisher-Union 
“Standby  Committee”  available 
to  any  member  who  wished  to 
use  its  services  in  negotiations 
when  an  impasse  had  been 
reached. 

The  services  of  this  committee 
were  sought  in  the  Toledo  strike 
after  the  strike  had  l)een  in 
effect  for  12  weeks.  The  Standby 
Committee,  meeting  Several 
times,  was  able  to  clarify  and 
reduce  issues  to  the  point  that 
a  settlement  was  reached. 

Union  Militancv 

Increased  union  militancy  in 
jmrsuit  of  uncommonly  high 
wage  increases  contributed  to 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
numl)er  of  strikes  against  daily 
newspapers  in  1966. 

Economic  demands  were  the 
primary  strike  issues  in  the 
majority  of  the  30  strikes 
started  during  the  year. 

Twenty-five  of  the  strikes  in¬ 
volved  initial  or  new  contracts, 
four  breach  of  contract,  with  one 
strike  for  recognition. 

One  gratifying  aspect  in  the 
1966  strike  activity  was  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  to  publish  in 
6(W  r  of  the  strikes. 

In  Canada,  the  O.s/mtro  (Ont.) 
Times  was  forced  to  suspend 
publication  l)etween  January  27 
and  February  12,  1966,  when 
printers  refused  to  cross  guild 
picket  lines  established  after  a 
wage  dispute. 

A  pension  issue  caused  a  short 
strike  by  pressmen  in  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  on  October  1,  affect¬ 


ing  publication  of  the  Post. 

The  month-long  Boston  strike 
last  spring,  from  March  6  to 
.\pril  5,  by  ITU  printers  and 
mailers,  which  shut  down  all 
dailies  but  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  revolv^ed  around  cash 
versus  fringe  benefits. 

Money  demands,  along  with 
reduction  in  hours,  were  pri¬ 
mary  issues  in  the  Toledo  strike, 
where  the  Blade  and  Times  were 
silenced  from  October  24,  1966 
to  March  27,  1967  by  action  of 
the  typographers,  who  were 
joined  within  a  week  by  the 
guild  and  stereotypers.  Press¬ 
men  joined  the  strike  February 
28  and  paperhandlers  March  2. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  ANPA 
Labor  Relations  Committee  and 
International  officers  of  the  in¬ 
volved  striking  unions,  after 
several  meetings,  w'ere  success¬ 
ful  in  negotiating  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  The  publisher  had  filed 
charges  with  the  NLRB  over  a 
strike  i)aper  started  by  the 
unions. 

Wages  were  a  principal  issue 
in  Uayton  where  the  Journal 
Herald  and  yJews  were  closed 
l)etween  November  1  and  19  by 
a  pressmen’s  strike. 

The  Carbondale  (Ill.)  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  was  shut  down 
l)etween  the  first  of  November, 
1966  and  March  8,  1967  by 
money  demands  of  pressmen  and 
printers.  The  pressmen  struck 
first  and  were  soon  joined  by  the 
printers. 

Coiilinuiiig  in  Strike 

The  Tucson  Arizona  Star  and 
Citizen  have  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  since  November  28  in  the 
face  of  a  strike  marked  at  one 
time  by  picket-line  violence.  A 
court  order  to  prevent  mass 
picketing  was  issued.  A  dispute 
over  wages  and  bogus  was  the 
strike  issue. 

In  other  cities  the  issues  of 
manning,  hours,  union  security 
and  contract  interpretation  over¬ 
shadowed  wage  demands. 

As  we  convened  in  New  York 
City  last  April,  the  newspaper 
guild  prevented  the  new  World 
Journal  Tribune,  Inc.  from  pub¬ 
lishing  the  morning  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  afternoon  World  Jour¬ 
nal.  When  publication  finally 
l»egan  on  September  12,  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  was  dead  and  only 
one  newspaper  evolved. 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  instance  where  an  outside 
learner  clause  has  been  a  basic 
strike  issue,  the  Sioux  Falls 


(S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  has  con-  I 
tinued  to  publish  for  over  a  year  I 
despite  an  ITU  strike.  The  strike  ^ 
l)egan  on  February  26,  1966.  An  ‘ 
injunction  was  issued  last  June, 
prohibiting  the  union  from  com¬ 
mitting  a  breach  of  peace.  ' 

The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulk-  | 
tin  has  also  published  for  more 
than  a  year  despite  an  ITU 
strike.  Printers  walked  out 
March  24,  1966,  in  a  new-con- 
tract  dispute  over  the  use  of 
labor-saving  equipment  and 
work  assignments. 

Two  other  newspapeis  that 
have  continued  to  publish  during 
lengthy  ITU  strikes  are  the 
Gainesville  Sun  and  Lakeland 
Ledger.  Both  Florida  dailies 
were  struck  last  September  15. 
Major  issues  concerned  new 
equipment,  pay,  recognition  of 
union  laws  and  outside  tape. 

Slcrcot>  p<‘rs  and  Teanislers 

Stereotypers  struck  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
and  Mail  July  2-28  in  a  dispute 
over  manning  of  a  Wood  Special 
.\utoplate.  The  company  con¬ 
tended  one  man  could  operate  it 
efficiently  with  the  union  insist-  , 
ing  on  two.  Production  was  not 
curtailed  during  the  strike, 
which  ended  when  the  local 
union  dissolved. 

Stereotypers  also  struck  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  for 
two  days,  February  1-3,  1966, 
over  manning  of  the  M.A.N. 
casting  machine.  A  new  union 
law  requiring  two  men  on  the 
machine  l)ecame  effective  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1966.  The  dispute  was 
being  arbitrated  at  the  time  of 
the  strike.  No  editions  were 
missed.  An  arbitration  panel 
sustained  management’s  right  to 
operate  the  machine  with  one 
journeyman,  a  decision  later  up¬ 
held  in  court  proceedings. 

Teamsters  struck  the  Jackson-  ^ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  and  > 
Journal,  and  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News  over  terms  of  I 
initial  contracts.  The  strike  in 
Illinois  lasted  one  day,  December 
2-3,  and  the  one  in  Florida  less 
than  a  week  from  August  22  to 
26.  Publication  and  delivery  of 
the  newspapers  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption. 

A  work  stoppage  by  pressmen 
affected  one  day’s  editions  of  the 
Detroit  News  on  January  13, 
1966.  On  another  occasion,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1966,  the  News  was  un¬ 
able  to  distribute  late  editions 
when  IMU  mailers  refused  to 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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You  call  it.  Olds  has  your  number:  Two  new  Delta  88  Custom  hardtops 
with  as  much  luxury  as  you  ever  bargained  for  (and  then  some). 
Four  swinging  new  Delta  88s.  Plus  a  whole  new  series  oj  modestly 
priced  Delmont  88s.  Every  one  boasts  the  same  Toronado-inspired  styling. 
The  same  proved  88  chassis,  brakes  and  suspension.  The  same  choice  oj 
Olds-pioneered  availabilities,  including  Climatic  Combustion  Control, 
UHV  Transistorized  Ignition  System,  front  disc  brakes.  Same  full 
list  oj  sajety  advances.  With  selection  and  features  like  that, 
no  wonder  more  people  are  discovering:  For  *67,  it*s  an  88! 


new  hold-the-line  88  economy. 


and  8  other  88s  in  between! 


nen 

the 

13, 

'eb- 

Olds  thinks  ol  your  safety,  too.  with  the  GM-developed  energy-absorbing 
steering  column  that  can  compress  on  severe  impact  up  to  8X  itches; 
with  four-way  hazard  warning  flasher:  outside  rearview  mirror;  dual  master 
cylinder  brake  system,  plus  many  other  safety  features-all  standard  for  1967. 
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30  Strikes 


(Continued  front  inii/e  TO) 


fer)  to  the  principal  domestic  bureaus  to  explain  the 
mechanics  of  the  new  circuit,  which  will  permit  news¬ 
paper  members  to  set  the  type  automatically  through 
use  of  their  own  computers  if  they  wish.  Hare  Winiiicr 
is  talking  with  Dallas  AP  staffers. 


PREACHING  "A"  WIRE  GOSPEL— Starting  May  I. 
AP's  national  trunk  news  wire,  which  for  40  years  has 
carried  the  news  in  upper-case  Teletype,  will  carry  it 
in  both  upper  and  lower  case.  New  York  AP  head¬ 
quarters  dispatched  Glisson  P.  (Gus)  Winkler  (cen- 


1  IBWW 

I  bhi 

j 

struck  in  six  instances.  The  strike  l)ep:un  in  196.T  was  caused  tisinpr.  In  1962  he  was  elected  a  une. 
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BLACKOUTS 

ARE 

NOT 

NECESSARY 


Y, 


ou  don’t  have  to  he  in  the  dark  aliout 
blackouts. 

d'hey  don't  have  to  hapf>en. 

And  the  nearly  1,000  electric  coopera¬ 
tives  across  the  nation  are  planning  ahead  to 
avoid  them  ...  at  least  in  rural  areas. 

To  meet  the  growing  power  demands  in 
the  countryside,  rural  electrics  will  have  to 
nearly  triple  their  capacity  by  1980.  That 
means  heavying-up  lines  and  equipment. 

■And  it  means  heavying-up  our  financial 
resources,  too— by  about  nine  billion  dollars 
in  the  next  15  years. 

To  meet  the  load  on  our  lines  and  on  our 
hooks,  we’ve  come  up  w'ith  a  plan  for  a  Rural 
Klectric  Credit  System  that  we’re  asking  Con- 
gre.ss  to  approve. 

Our  proposal  is  |)atterned  after  the  highly 
successful  Farm  Credit  System  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  assuring  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  for  the  entire  nation. 

I’nder  our  plan  we  will  he  able  to  go  to 
the  private  money  market  for  some  of  our 


financial  needs.  We  can  begin  to  move  away 
from  total  dependence  on  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  We  can  continue  to  meet  our  .service  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  our  consumer-members. 

.And  the  more  we  do  to  help  stimulate 
rural  progress  and  prosperity,  the  more  all 
.America  benefits. 

.Already  we’ve  created  a  billion  dollar 
market  per  year  in  rural  .America  for  appli¬ 
ances  and  equipment  alone.  We’re  moving  in 
a  number  of  ways  to  develop  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  our  rural  young  peo|)le.  to  encourage 
the  development  of  schools,  roads,  and  com¬ 
munity  resources,  and  to  reverse  the  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  over-crowded 
cities. 

We  want  to  continue  as  an  important 
segment  of  our  nation’s  power  industry.  If 
Congre.ss  makes  it  po.ssihle  for  us  to  obtain 
.some  of  our  capital  from  private  sources,  we 
believe  we  can  prove  that  blackouts  are  not 
necessary,  .And  we  think  this  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  .Americans. 


Everybody 

benefits 


AMERICA’S  Consumer- Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


For  more  information  write  National  Itiiral  F.Um  Irii  (’(K)pcralivf  .'Nssoi  iaiion.  L’IMM)  I'loriiia  .Aveniii',  \V  .  WashiiiKloii  I )  ( ' 


MCKISSICK  TO  ASNE: 


Development,  said  the  Depart-  to  outline  the  steps  New  York 
inent  was  working  on  an  experi-  is  taking  to  cut  down  crime  by 
mental  model  cities  program  providing  increased  police  pro- 
and  was  asking  cities  who  want  tection,  improve  its  welfare  pro¬ 
restoration  to  pool  their  urban  gram,  balance  its  budget  and 
resources  and  come  in  with  a  adapt  the  structure  of  the  city 
comprehensive  and  systematic  government  to  modern  condi- 
plan.  tions.  He  concluded: 

At  a  luncheon  session.  Mayor  “And  so  my  answer  to  the 
John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York,  topic  I  was  assigned  is  yes,  the 
discussed  the  subject  “Are  Big  big  cities  are  manageable.  But 
Cities  Manageable?”  He  said  to  manage  them  well  we  need 
that  after  one  year’s  experience  three  essentials  —  top  men, 
at  Mayor  he  was  tempted  to  enough  money,  and  a  little  more 
answer  “no”.  But  he  went  on  time.” 


Is  Black  Man  Wrong, 
Only  Whites  Right? 


WASHINGTON  learned  that  our  statements 
Floyd  B.  McKissick,  National  would  not  be  heard.” 

Director  of  CORE,  bluntly  told  The  newspapers,  he  declared, 
the  American  Society  of  News-  have  two  policies:  “Ignore  it,  it 
paper  Editors  (April  20)  that  wdll  go  away.  But  watch  for  the 
the  white  press  was  not  report-  riot,  that  will  be  newsworthy, 
ing  adequately  the  achievements  The  newspapers  of  today  have 
of  the  black  man  and  was  not  no  lines  into  the  Ghetto  and 
giving  Negroes  fair  opportuni-  have  no  inkling  of  what  is  going 
ties  for  employment.  on  there — what  the  mood  of  the 

McKissick  spoke  at  a  session  Black  Man  is — his  hopes  and  his 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  ur-  plans  and  dreams, 
ban  problems.  His  subject  was  “How  many  of  you  have  Black 
“The  Black  Revolution  and  the  Men  in  executive  or  manage- 
Urban  Ghetto”  and  he  urged  the  ment  positions?  How  many 
editors  to  go  into  the  ghetto  black  cameramen  do  you  have? 
themselves  and  find  out  how  the  Is  your  one  black  reporter  as- 
Negroes  live  and  what  they  are  signed  only  to  the  Civil  Rights 
doing.  beat?  When  trouble  breaks,  is 

‘Today,  there  are  only  two  your  first  thought:  How  do  1 
kinds  of  statements  a  Black  protect  the  good  name  of  my 
Man  can  make  and  expect  that  town  ?  How  do  I  give  it  a  favor- 
the  white  press  will  report,”  Me-  able  image?” 

Kissick  said.  “First,  is  an  attack  McKissick  added  that  news- 
on  another  Black  Man — calling  papers  did  not  report  in  their 
him  an  Uncle  Tom  of  a  fanatic  local  columns  the  activities  of 
or  a  Black  Nationalist.  The  sec-  middle  class  Negroes,  “and  you 
ond  in  a  statement  that  sounds  won’t  touch  the  poor  Black  Man 
radical,  violent,  extreme  —  the  — and  that’s  90  per  cent  of  us.” 
verbal  equivalent  of  a  riot — 

Watts  put  into  words. 

„  „  If  the  editors  went  into  the 

The  Only  Stalen.enis? 

“Think  back  over  the  past  a  new  sense  of  dignity,  an  in¬ 
months  and  ask  yourselves,  creased  aw'areness  that  the 
aren’t  those  the  only  statements  schools,  the  police,  the  courts, 
the  press  will  publish?  And  you  the  employment  service,  the  hos- 
will  begin  to  realize  that  the  pitals  and  the  unions  were  not 
Negro  is  being  rewarded  by  the  “doing  the  job,”  and  an  in¬ 
public  media  only  if  he  turns  on  creased  awamess  that  the  Neg- 
another  Negro  and  uses  his  roes  were  turning  back  to  their 


ARTHUR  C.  DECK,  executive  editor  oi  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  ASNE  program  with  a  colleague. 


PROF  AND  DAUGHTER— A  life  member  of  ASNE.  Professor 
Wesley  H.  Maurer  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  shows  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  his  daughter,  Marilyn,  17,  who  nestles  a  currant  copy  of 
E&P  in  her  arm.  She'll  be  interested  in  reading  about  the  gals  in  the 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  ad. 
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watch 


Ignore 


Don’t  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Ask  her.  Find  out  when  she  last  had  a  Pap 
test.  Or  examined  her  breasts  for  cancer. 
Or  had  a  complete  health  checkup. 

Put  her  on  the  defensive. 

Tell  her  that  nearly  100%,  that’s  right, 
nearly  100%  of  all  uterine  cancers  are  cur¬ 
able  if  detected  early.  The  Pap  test  detects 
them  early. 

Make  her  understand  that  thou.sands  of 
women  with  breast  cancer  are  being  saved 


when  their  cancers  are  detected  early. 
Monthly  self-examination  helps  discover 
them  early.  , 

See  whether  or  not  she  knows  the  seven 
warning  signals  of  cancer.  She  won’t.  So 
tell  them  to  her: 

I.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge.  2.  A 
lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast  or  else¬ 
where.  3.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal.  4. 
Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits.  5. 
Hoarseness  or  cough.  6.  Indigestion  or  dif¬ 


ficulty  in  swallowing.  7.  Change  in  a  wart 
or  mole.  If  a  signal  lasts  more  than  two 
weeks,  make  her  see  a  doctor  without 
delay. 

Then,  after  you  get  all  done  lecturing 
your  wife,  let  her  lecture  you. 

It  makes  sense  to  nag  your  spouse  into 
routine  health  checkups.  I 

ft  makes  sense  to  give  to  the  I 
American  Cancer  Society.  S 


SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  PUBLISHER  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 
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AS>E 


Early  Retirement 
Solution  Promised 


Prupost's 

Dr.  Brown  recommended 

department  be 
created  to  deal  with  economic 
to  under-developed 
sy  countries.  The  Ag^ency  for  Inter- 
national  Development  had  been 
so  crippled  by  Congress,  he  said, 

that  it  was  no  longer  able  to  FROM  NEWS-MAKING  STATE 

iw  deal  effectively  with  programs  George  Romney,  the  GOP'i  fror 

I  a  of  aid  and  economic  develop-  editor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  News 

on  ment.  Congress  should  examine  News 

m-  in  detail  this  country’s  role  in  sa^nization,  of  fertilizer  from 
the  foreign  aid  field  and  create  waters  of  the  sea,  electric 

?y,  a  new  agency,  adequately  fi-  py^ver,  and  heavy  chemicals 
ir-  nanced,  to  develop  and  admin-  y^-auld  be  possible  at  costs  that 
of  ister  efficient  aid  programs.  would  make  their  industrial  uses 
rh-  “Food  production  has  in-  economically  feasible, 
in-  creased  more  rapidly  than  pop-  • 

lal  ulation  in  the  richer  countries,”  Photon  Output: 

St,  Dr.  Brown  said,  “whereas  the  ....  _  . 
lat  poorer  nations  are  becoming  •'*'  I.IUPS  a  MlUUte 
of  hungrier.”  He  preilicted  that  An  “everyman’s”  phototype 
ed  situation  would  become  worse  setter  that  produces  30  lines  a 
he  during  the  next  decade,  with  a  minute,  mixes  8  type  fonts  and 
resulting  adverse  effect  upon  js  based  on  a  simple  design  con- 
world  economy.  oept  that  enables  a  low  selling 

Dr.  Weinberg  said  that  there  price  will  soon  go  into  regular 
he  was  enough  uranium  in  the  production  by  Photon,  Inc. 
de  rocks  of  the  worlil  to  supply  The  Model  713-5  was  intro- 
of  nuclear  energy  forever,”  mil-  duced  this  week  at  the  ANP.\ 
al.  lions  and  millions  of  years,”  if  convention. 

of  an  efficient  reactor  could  be  de-  The  713-5  is  driven  by  paper 
ri-  veloped  that  would  cut  the  cost  tape  input  from  keyboards  and 
is-  of  production.  Westinghouse  and  computers  to  create  typographic 
is-  General  Electric,  he  said,  were  images  on  photo  film  or  paper, 
od  in  sharp  competition  to  develop  ready  for  processing  of  printing 


LOBBYING  at  the  Shoreham  during  one  more  ASNfc 
meeting  in  Iheir  long  careers  are:  Edward  J.  Gernty 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Timet  and  Joseph  Adleman  oi 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 
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Offset  Press 
In  New  Plant 


Outside  City 


Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  . 

will  be  moving  into  a  modem  < 

The  move,  necessitated  be- 
cause  continued  growth  cramped 
its  downtown  operation,  was  an- 
.nounced  on  the  100th  anniver- 
sary  of  its  predecessor,  the  Es- 
.s'e.r  Eagle,  by  Publisher-Editor 
In-ing  E.  Rogers. 

Construction  will  be  on  8.7 
acres  of  land  in  nearby  North 

The 

square  The 

new  one  calls  for  70,000  square 

feet.  Included  will  be  a  truck  PLANNED  FOR  1968 _ A.  D, 

garage  and  storage  facilities  Mass,  architect,  and  Harold  Ce 
that  will  permit  stocking  of  a  berg  Associates,  New  York,  ha\ 

three-month  supply  of  news-  ...  ,,  „ 

....  i  with  Mr.  Rogers  as  presi 

print.  At  present  paper  is  sup-  ,  .  ®  , 

.  j  .  1  u  •  /•  ami  treasurer;  his  son,  Ir 

plied  on  a  day-to-day  basis  from  t>  •  •  j  . 

a  warehouse  Rogers,  as  vice-president; 

Mellen  as  clerk;  and  Harol 
Metro  on  Order  Morrill,  assistant  treasurer 

The  Hildreth  &  Rogers 
A  six  unit,  96-page  Metro  off-  continued  as  owner  and  oper 
.set  press  has  been  ordered  from  <,£  Radio  Station  WLAW,  w 
the  Goss  Company.  It  will  give  had  been  established  Dec. 
the  Eagle-Tribune  the  distinc-  1937  as  a  1,000-watt  day 
tion  of  becoming  the  largest  station  at  680  on  the  dial.  L 
daily  newspaper  in  New  Eng-  r  became  5,000  watts  day 
land  to  convert  ^  to  the  offset  night,  then  50,000  watts  ur 
method  of  printing  at  speeds  Jted.  The  station  was  sold  , 
twice  that  of  current  produc-  1953  the  General  Tii 

tion.  - 

Present  circulation  of  the  pa-  ivT  ¥  j.  x 

per  is  44,600.  The  Eagle-Tribune  iNCW  InVeStmeilt 
is  an  all  day  newspaper  pub-  _  -wr  ^  rri» 

lishing  morning  and  evening  six  In  IVOKODIO  1 IIU 
days  a  week. 

Delivery  of  the  press  is  sched-  Kokomo, 

uled  for  July,  1968.  Construe-  Kokomo  Morning  T\ 

tion  of  the  building  will  begin  appeared  Sunday,  April  9  in 
in  June  1967  column  tabloid  form  with  a 

On  April  13,  1867,  the  Essex 

Eagle  v^as  founded  by  Charles  ‘‘7/  12-pag 

G.  Merrill  and  Horace  A.  Wads- 

worth.  A  year  later  the  weekly  P"P®" 

l>ecame  a  morning  daily,  its  P^^^^  ^  ^ 

name  became  the  Lawrence  The  newspaper  listed  Fran 
Daily  Eagle  and  its  address  be-  ""  publisher.  He 

came  12  Lawrence  St.  capacity  thre 

,  _  an  agreement  with  Layden  1 

In  1890  the  Evemng  Tribune  jjshing  Company,  which 
was  established.  Eight  years  operated  the  Times  under  a  n 
later  the  Eagle  and  the  Tnb-  agement  contract  since  i 
une  were  purchased  by  Alex-  December 
under  H.  Rogers  and  Henry  F.  ^he  agi-eement,  yet  to  be 

Hildreth*  tYialKr  Qr^o'mv^iH  K\r  4*r 


Ad-PR  Manager 


Business  Writers 
Meeting  May  1-3 

Washington 

Leaders  of  government  and 
industry  will  be  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  Writers  here  May 
1-3. 

More  than  100  members  of 
the  SABW,  composed  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  editors  and 
writers  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  media,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel. 

Among  the  speakers  sched¬ 
uled  to  address  the  meeting  are 
Manuel  P.  Cohen,  chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission;  Gardner  Ackley, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  and  John 
Connor,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  now  president  of 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation. 

On  May  2,  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  workshop  and  pres¬ 
entation  by  a  panel  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  managing  editors. 

On  Wednesday,  May  3,  there 
will  be  a  panel  discussion  on 
“The  Consumer’s  Pocketbook” 


with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  including  Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration. 

For  the  ASNE  will  be 
Michael  J.  Ogden,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin.  APME  will  be 
represented  by  I.  William  Hill, 
managing  editor  of  the  Was/i- 
ington  Star;  ANPA  by  Arville 
Shaleben,  executive  editor  of 
the  Milivaukee  Journal;  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  by  Don  Carter,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Record  and 
Call,  Hackensack,  N.J.;  maga¬ 
zines  by  Paul  Finney,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Busineufi  Week, 
and  Jack  Hazard,  senior  editor 
of  Changing  Times. 

What’s  happening  to  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Neivs  and  the  importance  of 
economic  coverage  in  the  new 
plan  will  be  explained  by  Frank 
Holeman,  one  of  its  news  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  Bill  Doyle,  its 
business  editor. 

Ben  B.  Schifman,  financial 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
is  president  of  the  SABW ; 
George  H.  Arris,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  is  vice- 
president;  Eugene  Miller,  busi¬ 
ness  columnist  for  Newsday 
(Long  Island)  is  secretary,  and 
Robert  Nichols  of  the  Los  An¬ 


geles  Times  is  treasurer.  Hon¬ 
orary  chairman  is  R.  K.  T.  Lar¬ 
son  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 

The  SABW,  founded  in  1963, 
is  an  outgrowth  of  seminars  for 
business  writers  formerly  held 
in  Norfolk  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  general  program  is  in 
charge  of  John  Henry,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  and  Hobart  Rowen, 
Washington  Post. 

• 

Radio-Tv  Fellowship 

The  Alien-Heath  Foundation 
has  established  a  $2,500  gradu¬ 
ate  fellowship  in  radio-television 
journalism  at  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  it  was  announced 
by  Dean  Ira  W.  Cole.  The  fellow’- 
ship  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  a  student  who  also  will  gain 
on-the-job  experience  by  serving 
as  news  director  of  Northwest¬ 
ern’s  FM  station,  WNUR. 

• 

‘Sub’  Prices  Upped 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Seattle  Times’  home-delivery 
prices  were  increased  25  cents 
monthly  to  $2.75  for  daily  and 
Sunday  copies.  Single  copy 
prices  remain  unchanged.  The 
action  follows  a  25-cent  increase 
in  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


General  Manager 
For  Weekly  Group 

Thomas  J.  LaBrum,  president 
of  Greater  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Jonathan 
Stem  as  general  manager  of  its 
six  weekly  newspapers.  “Jon”  is 
a  son  of  J.  David  Stem,  former 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  and  brother  of  David 
Stern  III,  former  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and 
the  New  Orleans  Item. 

The  newspapers  published  by 
Greater  Philadelphia  Publishing 
Company  are :  North  Penn  Chat, 
Tioga  News,  Oakdale  Weekly, 
Nicetonian,  Penn  Treaty  Gazette 
and  the  Logan  Times. 

• 

Ad  Managers  Named 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  appointments  of  Jacob  V. 
Freeswick  and  James  S.  Durante 
as  assistant  retail  advertising 
managers  of  the  Herald-News 
were  announced  by  Richard 
Drukker,  president-publisher. 
Freeswick  began  his  career  with 
the  Herald-News  as  a  member 
of  the  circulation  department  in 
1933.  Durante,  comes  to  the  Her¬ 
ald-News  from  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Advance,  where  he 
served  as  promotion  manager  of 
the  retail  staff  for  12  years. 


Lawrence 

Eagle-Tribune 


Is  pleased  to  Announce  the  Appointment  of 

Julius  MATHEWS  agency  inc. 


as  its  General  Advertising  and  Marketing  Rep¬ 
resentative.  P'or  up-to-the-minute  facts  about 
the  new  look  in  the  Merrimack  V^alley  contact 
John  P.  S.  Doherty  at  the  Eagle-Tribune  or  your 
nearest  MAN  from  MATHEWS. 


Ask  the 
MAN  from 

MATHEWS 


New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Pittsburgh,  Syracuse,  Charlotte. 
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HOLE — Huct's  shat  of  A-jslralian  Platoon 
Sergeant  Allen  LIghtfoot,  of  Sidney,  peering 
into  a  Viet  Cong  tunnel  during  a  Search 
and  Destroy  operation  in  the  Viet  Cong- 
controlled  "D"  Zone. 


STATUE — Huet's  shot  of  an  American  sol¬ 
dier  carrying  statue  of  Holy  Mary  and 
Child  from  the  Church  of  Binh  Tan  to  an 
evacuation  helicopter.  Church  was  being 
relocated  away  from  VC-held  territory. 


WOUNDED — Huet's  shot  of  two  wounded 
paratroopers  flashing  a  smile  as  they  nelp 
each  other  to  an  evacuation  helicopter  at 
An  Ninh.  They  were  part  of  101  Airborne 

Brigade  pinned  down  by  Viet  Cong.  U] 

in 

til 


PHOTOGR-4PHV 


It’s  Been  a  Long  War  for  AP’s  Henri  Huet  2 

di 


MUD — Huet's  shot  of  American  PFC  Lacey  Skinner,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  crawling  through  the  thick  mud  along  a  rice  paddy 
near  An  Thi  as  a  furious  24-hour  battle  with  the  Viet  Cong 
raged  around  him. 


Ilv  Rick  Friedman 


Associated  Press’  award-win- 
niriR  war  photographer,  Henri 
Huet,  was  in  New  York  City 
last  week  to  pick  up  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club’s  1967  Robert 
Capa  Gold  Medal  Award  for 
“superlative  still  photography 
requiring  exceptional  courage 
and  enterprise.’’  He  received  the 
award  for  his  January,  1966, 
pictures  of  the  battle  at  An  Thi 
between  Viet  Cong  and  First 
Cavalry  troops. 


Huet  spent  a  few  days  in  the 
city  and  his  visit,  just  as  his 
pictures  have  been  doing, 
brought  the  war  a  lot  closer  to 
home  for  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  here.  Particu¬ 
larly  because  Huet  himself  has 
seen  so  much  of  Viet  Nam’s 
torn  history  in  the  past  17 
years. 

His  father  was  French,  his 
mother  Vietnamese;  he  was  born 
in  Viet  Nam;  he’s  a  French 


citizen  educated  in  France.  He 
spent  two  years  in  the  French 
Army  when  it  was  fighting  the 
Viet  Minh.  10  years  with  the 
United  States  Economic  Mission 
in  Viet  Nam,  and  the  last  four 
years  photographing  the  war 
first  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  then  for  Associated 


Dead  and  Dying 

fine  afternoon  during  his  visit 
Huet  sat  around  in  an  AP  ex¬ 
ecutive  conference  room  talking 
to  us  about  Viet  Nam,  the  war, 
his  own  invoh’ement  in  it. 
Spread  on  a  table  were  his  pho¬ 
tographs.  Men  in  combat.  Men 
wounded.  The  dying  and  the 
dead.  Captured  Viet  Cong.  In¬ 
jured  civilians.  Demonstrators. 
Billy  Graham,  Cardinal  Spell¬ 
man.  Buddhist  Leader  Thich  Tri 
Quang.  Helicopters.  Broken  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  Mud.  Barbed  wire. 
Singers.  Army  nurses. 

The  war  was  sitting  right 
there  on  the  table. 

“I  joined  the  French  Army 
in  1949,’’  Huet  said.  “My  father, 
a  French  government  official, 
was  in  Viet  Nam  at  the  time. 
The  only  way  I  could  get  to  see 
him  was  enlist  for  two  years  in 
the  Army.’’ 

Born  in  Dalat,  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  in  1927,  he  lived  from  the 
age  of  five  in  Brittany.  Huet 
was  heading  for  an  art  career 
and  had  four  years  of  study  in 
art  when  he  enlisted. 


“They  asked  me  what  spe¬ 
ciality  I  wanted,”  he  explained. 
“I  didn’t  want  to  be  anything; 
like  a  radio  operator  so  I  said 
photographer.  They  sent  me  to 
the  French  Army  School  of 
Photography  and  for  the  next 
two  years  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  as  an  aerial  reconnaissance 
lihotographer.” 

When  he  left  the  French 
Army  in  1952,  he  worked  briefly 
in  a  Saigon  commercial  photo 
studio  then  joined  the  U.S. 
Economic  Mission  in  Viet  Nam, 
doubling  up  as  a  photographer 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Serv¬ 
ice. 

During  the  next  10  years  he 
photographed  many  of  the 
American  VIPs  he  was  later  to 
cover  as  a  news  photographer. 
Nixon  when  he  was  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  Johnson  when  he  was  Vice 
President.  John  Foster  Dulles. 

In  196.’!,  Huet,  on  his  own 
time,  took  some  pictures  of  the 
coup  that  ousted  Diem.  He  sold 
the  pictures  to  Paris  Match  and 
they  ran  them  as  a  six-page 
photo  story. 

This  got  Huet  back  into  news 
photography.  He  spent  a  year 
with  United  Press  International, 
in  that  time  developing  a  close 
friendship  with  Eddie  Adams, 
another  award-winning  AP  pho¬ 
tographer.  Huet  then  joined  AP. 

Return  Trip 

The  day  before  Huet  flew  back 
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HOMECOMING — Henri  Huet  gestures  toward  what  used  to  be 
his  French  Army  barracks  IS  years  before  at  Cat  Lai.  It  now 
quarters  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  their  families. 

to  New  York  to  pick  up  the  hours.”  Huet  lauphed.  ‘‘Nobody 
Capa  Award,  he  visted  his  old  ever  asked  me  to  carry  a  weapon 
French  army  base  Cat  Lai  for  again.” 
the  first  time  in  15  years.  ~m 

“I  climbed  the  ^ard  tower  i^J  ■  1  1 

and  remembered  how  I  had  been  IQ  KQTQQI^ 
up  there  years  before  watching  B  j 

in  the  darkness  for  an  attack  by 
the  Viet  Minh,”  he  said. 

“The  French  soldiers  were 
gone,  of  course.  American  GI’s 
were  now  there.  The  10  miles 
of  road  from  Saigon  to  Cat  Lai 
gtill  twisted  through  rice  pad¬ 
dies  and  tiny  hamlets.  But  now 
it  was  paved.  The  horse-drawn 
carts  that  used  to  jam  the  road 
were  also  gone.  In  their  places 
were  motor  scooters.” 

At  a  narrow,  creeking  bridge 
spanning  the  sleepy  Saigon 
River  he  found  the  traffic 
stopped  and  backed  up  until  a 
watchman  swiveled  his  one-way 
sign  and  waved  everything  on. 

“Vietnamese  gfuards  in  rem¬ 
nants  of  military  uniforms  and 
farm  clothes  were  squatting 
under  a  tin-roofed  shack  on  the 
bridge,”  Huet  continued.  ‘‘They 
grinned  when  I  asked  a  question 
in  my  few  words  of  heavily 
French-accented  Vietnamese. 

The  bridge,  the  guards  and  the 
grins  hadn’t  changed  since 
1952.” 

In  Cat  Lai  16  years  ago  Huet  [  — 

had  been  chief  of  the  photo  lab.  I  FILM  P 

It  was  from  this  base  that  he  I 
took  off  in  lumbering  pontoon  I 
seaplanes  to  shoot  aerials  for  I 
military  planning  operations.  • 

Occasionally  he’d  go  out  with  I 
the  troops  and  photograph  com-  I  | 
bat.  But  in  the  two  years  he  I 
served,  Huet  never  carried  a  I 
gun.  (He  still  hasn’t  today,  des-  | 
pite  being  in  countless  battles.)  j 

"I  was  only  there  to  take  pic-  | 
tures,”  he  recalls.  ‘‘Carrying  a  j 
gun  was  not  my  business.  When  j 
I  went  on  my  first  operation  the  | 

French  commander  tried  to  get  i 
me  to  take  a  rifle  or  pistol.  ■ 

“I  refused  so  he  made  me  hook  |  #  .  - 

some  hand  grenades  on  my  belt.  |  ^OffCTTOil/GS  MG,  7001  LOii 
I  lost  them  the  first  couple  of  I® _ 
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On  his  return  visit  to  Cat  Lai, 
Huet  was  checked  by  American 
guards  before  he  was  allowed 
inside  the  base.  ‘‘Once  inside,” 
he  related,  ‘‘everything  seemed 
the  same  —  almost.  The  old 
w’all.  The  same  flagpole  —  but 
a  different  flag.  The  barracks 
where  I  lived  for  two  years. 

‘‘But  the  mortar  pit  in  the 
courtyard  was  gone.  The  yard 
was  now  a  tangle  of  teeter-tot¬ 
ters,  slides  and  swings  for  the 
children  of  the  Vietnamese 
soldiers  who  lived  in  the  two- 
story  barracks. 

“There  was  one  other  big  dif¬ 
ference:  an  attractive  Vietna¬ 
mese  girl  had  parked  her  bicy¬ 
cle  and  was  now  walking  down 
the  main  road  of  the  camp.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  days  no  Vietna¬ 
mese  w'ere  allowed  in  the  place 
at  all.  Not  even  pretty  girls.” 

The  girl,  in  fluent  English, 
told  Huet  she  was  18  and  lived 


in  the  village  of  Cat  Lai  (off 
limits  to  soldiers  both  then  and 
now).  She  was  a  secretary  for 
the  Americans  in  the  camp  per¬ 
sonnel  office. 

“That  was  a  bit  of  an  im¬ 
provement  from  when  I  was 
there  before,”  Huet  added  with 
a  smile. 

Later  that  day,  on  a  tour  of 
the  camp,  Huet  learned  the 
Americans  at  Cat  Lai  had  bas¬ 
ically  the  same  mission  the 
French  had  15  years  before: 
First,  protection  of  the  camp, 
then  to  provide  security  around 
Saigon. 

Old  Lab 

At  one  long,  low  building  he 
peeked  through  the  dusty  win¬ 
dows  of  what  had  been  his  old 
photo  lab.  “I  remembered  how 
one  time  a  cobra  got  inside  the 
{Ctnitinued  on  page  82) 
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darkroom  and  nobody  would 
develop  film  for  days.” 

The  building  was  sealed  after 
the  Americans  came.  They 
weren’t  able  to  get  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  photo  lab. 

Along  the  riverfront,  Huet 
viewed  the  post  exchange  and 
barber  shop  in  the  huge  build¬ 
ing  that  once  had  been  the 
hanger  for  the  French  sea¬ 
planes  in  which  he  flew  recon¬ 
naissance. 

Standing  on  the  dock,  Huet 
remembered  where  he  and  his 
fellow-Frenchmen  used  to 
plunge  into  the  river  to  wash 
the  mud  from  their  uniforms 
after  a  day  in  the  field.  Strolling 
past  a  GI  messhall  he  recalled 
the  awful  food  15  years  ago: 
mostly  stews  and  beans  and 
thick  soups. 

Huet  spotted  a  pair  of  old 
French  armored  cars  parked 
alongside  a  colonial-looking  of¬ 
ficers’  quarters  now  occupied  by 
Vietnamese  enlisted  men.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  machines,  he  real¬ 
ized  they  were  the  same  types 
once  used  by  the  French  every 
morning  to  clear  mines  from 
the  road  into  Saigon. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  Huet 
climbed  the  rickety  60-foot  old 
sentrj'  tower.  It  hadn’t  been 
used  for  years.  Below  it  on  a 
new  w'ood  and  sandbag  bunker 
stood  the  American  guard. 

Gazing  out  over  the  browm 
rice  paddies,  Huet  felt  like  he 
was  looking  back  15  years  into 
his  past. 

Changes 

How  has  photo  coverage  of 
the  Viet  Nam  war  changed  in 
15  years,  he  was  asked? 

“The  time  factor  in  getting 
your  pictures  out  of  a  battle 
area  is  one  difference,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  Before  a  photogrrapher  in 
the  field  would  take  his  pictures 
and  it  W'ould  be  days  before 
anj'thing  could  get  out. 

“But  the  helicopters  have 
changed  all  that.  They  come  in 
and  out  every  day  with  fresh 
troops  or  to  evacuate  the 
wounded.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
thumb  a  ride  on  one  of  them. 

“Before  a  photographer  had 
to  wait  until  the  trucks  carried 
the  wounded  out  of  a  battle 
area,  and  that  might  have  taken 
days.” 

“And  there’s  more  action  to 
photograph  now  because  of  the 
helicopters.  Different  kinds  of 
pictures.  The  wounded  on  the 
ground  is  the  same  type  of 
shot  as  before.  But  the  helicop¬ 
ter  evacuation  of  wounded  is 
new. 

“The  battles  are  bigger  now, 


for  the  most  part  and  that  of 
course  makes  a  difference  in 
pictures.  The  French  had  no 
artillerj’^  or  airforce  in  action 
to  speak  of. 

“This  last  factor  has  also 
changed  the  length  of  battles. 
Before  the  French  could  be  in 
battle  for  a  week.  Now  the 
American  can  call  out  the  bomb¬ 
ers  and  it  may  be  over  in  two 
hours.  Before,  the  V.C.  weren’t 
afraid  to  fight  the  French.  They 
wouldn’t  disappear  into  the 
jungles  as  fast  as  they  do  now.” 

“With  the  French  you  could 
figure  if  you  didn’t  get  any  pic¬ 
tures  one  day,  you’d  get  them 
the  second  or  third  day.  Now, 
you  know  that  you  have  to  get 
those  shots  in  two  or  three 
hours  because  you’re  never  sure 
how  long  the  battle  will  last  or 
how  quickly  it  will  be  over.” 

“It’s  a  different  kind  of  war 
now.”  Huet  flashed  a  smile. 
“With  the  French  I  did  mostly 
flying,  being  on  the  ground 
maybe  16  times  in  two  years. 
Now  I’m  doing  a  lot  more  walk¬ 
ing  —  seeing  more  of  tbe  war  as 
a  civilian  than  I  did  as  a  sol¬ 
dier. 

“But  you  can’t  shoot  the  war 
with  a  long  lens.  You  have  to 
get  in  close.  When  a  unit  is 
pinned  down  by  fire,  only  two 
people  are  moving.  The  medic, 
and  the  photographer  following 
the  medic.” 

Reunion 

Henri  Huet  left  the  States 
Tuesday  for  Toulouse,  France,, 
and  a  reunion  with  his  wife, 
Sonia,  and  their  two  children, 
ages  four  and  seven.  He  hasn’t 
seen  them  since  they  left  Viet 
Nam  in  1965. 

Then  it’s  back  to  Viet  Nam 
again  for  Henri  Huet  and  a 
war  he’s  been  photographing 
off  and  on  for  17  years.  Henri 
Huet,  w'ho’s  never  carried  a  gun 
through  all  of  it.  And  who  was 
once  described  by  a  First  Air 
Cavaln,'  battalion  commander, 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  McDade,  as 
“one  of  the  bravest  men  I’ve 
ever  seen.” 

• 

Mechling  at  Xerox 

Rochbster,  N.  Y. 

Xerox  Corporation  has  named 
Thomas  B.  Mechling  as  its  man¬ 
ager  of  communications  opera¬ 
tions,  with  day-to-day  operating 
responsibilities  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  public  relations  and  inter¬ 
nal  communications,  product 
publicity,  community  relations, 
special  communications  services, 
and  divisional  and  international 
communications  counseling.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Manufacturers.  Earlier 
he  worked  for  newspapers. 


Among  the  Wounded  in  Vietnam 


ABC  NEWS  Correspondent  David  Snell  was  wounded  in  the  right 
leg  and  hand  when  he  was  hit  by  shrapnel  from  the  mine  explosion. 
Snell  was  with  the  U.S.  Ninth  Division  just  20  miles  southwest  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  capital  when  the  mine  exploded.  His  wounds 
were  not  considered  "serious."  and  he  was  taken  to  a  U.S.  military 
hospital  in  Long  Bingh.  After  he  was  hit  and  while  awaiting  for 
medican  evacuation,  the  ABC  newsman  talked  into  his  portable 
tape  recorder. 
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UNITED  PRESS  International  photographer  Nguyen  Thanh  Tai  lies 
seriously  wounded  following  the  explosion  of  a  Viet  Cong  beoby 
trap  in  the  Mekong  Delta  (April  10).  An  Army  medic  aids  him.  Tai 
was  one  of  six  men  injured  in  the  blast,  which  was  triggered  by  a 
trip-wire.  The  booby  trap  exploded  as  newsmen  covered  Operation 
Enterprise  south  of  Saigon  where  American  and  Vietnamese  infantry¬ 
men  backed  a  Communist  battalion  against  a  small  river.  The  news¬ 
men  arrived  by  helicopter,  were  set  down  on  a  bluff,  then  moved 
to  the  battle  scene.  Towards  evening  they  asked  to  be  taken  back 
to  Saigon  so  they  could  transmit  their  pictures  and  move  stories 
about  the  fight. 
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i  Editors  Hear  Debate 
About  Flying  Saucers 


Washington 

Two  university  professors  and 
an  Air  Force  Major  scornfully 
disagreed  with  each  other  as  to 
the  existence  and  nature  of  un¬ 
identified  flying  objects  (UFO) 
in  a  derisive  dialogue  before  a 
Saturday  (April  22)  session  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  They  left  the  editors  with 
no  clear  conception  of  whether 
there  are  flying  saucers  or  what 
to  do  about  them  if  there  are, 
but  they  provided  an  entertain¬ 
ing  discussion  of  an  interesting 
subject. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  panel 
discussion,  William  Powell,  of 
Radnor,  Pa.,  told  of  sighting  a 
UFO  while  flying  in  the  vicinity 
of  North  Philadelphia  on  May 
21,  1956.  He  was  watching  some 
jets  flying  from  an  airport  when 
he  saw  what  he  thought  was 
another  airplane  flying  toward 
the  jets.  The  object  turned 
away  from  the  jets  toward  the 
plane  in  which  Powell  was  fly¬ 
ing  and  came  close  enough  so 
that  Powell  got  a  clear  view  of 
it.  He  said  it  was  saucer¬ 


shaped,  with  a  slightly  domed 
top.  The  bottom  was  a  brilliant 
red  and  the  dome  was  white. 
Powell  said  he  knew  it  was  not 
an  airplane  because  it  had  no 
tail  nor  any  portholes. 

No  Tlireat  to  Security 

Major  Hector  Quintanilla  Jr. 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
followed  with  an  account  of 
studies  of  UFO  reports  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Air  Force,  particu¬ 
larly  the  project  “Blue  Book,” 
published  in  May,  1955.  The 
project  continues  to  investigate 
sightings,  evaluate  data  and  re¬ 
lease  information  to  the  news 
media. 

Major  Quintanilla  said  the 
•Air  Force  reports  concluded  that 
“the  phenomena  presented  no 
threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  sightings  were 
misinterpretations  of  conven¬ 
tional  objects.”  He  added  that 
there  was  no  evidence  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  objects  sighted 
were  “extraterrestrial  vehicles.” 

Dr.  James  E.  McDonald, 
senior  physicist.  Institute  of 


INDIAN  TALK? — The  Cleveland  Indians  were  nudging  the  New 
York  Yankees  for  first  place  when  Tom  Vail,  left,  publisher,  and 
Thomas  R,  Guthrie,  right,  assistant  to  the  publisher,  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  stopped  to  chat. 


Atmospheric  Physics  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Department  of 
Meteorology,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  said  the  “Blue  Book”  was 
“balderdash.”  The  Air  Force 
studies,  he  declared,  had  been 
carried  out  in  a  “quite  super¬ 
ficial  and  incompetent  manner” 
and  that  a  “problem  of  scientific 
importance  has  been  swept 
under  the  rug  for  two  decades.” 

^  UrgeM  Investigation 

Dr.  McDonald  claimed  to  have 
analyzed  hundreds  of  UFO  re¬ 
ports  which  convinced  him  that 
the  problem  was  of  great  scien¬ 


tific  importance  and  that  a  full- 
scale  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  was  overdue.  He  urged  the 
editors  to  press  for  such  an 
investigation  and  to  “get  off  the 
lid,”  cover  the  incidents  and  dis¬ 
cover  for  themselves  that  the 
problem  has  been  concealed  far 
too  long. 

Dr.  Donald  Menzel,  Harvard 
College  astronomer,  disagreed 
with  Dr.  McDonald.  He  said  he 
did  not  think  a  Congressional 
investigation  would  do  any  good. 
Both  Dr.  McDonald  and  the  Air 
Force  were  seeing  ghosts,  he 
asserted. 


Trade  and 
Technical 
Periodicals 


We  are  an  important  and  financially  efficient 
publishing  company  in  Western  Germany  with 
considerable  experience  in  the  field  of 
technical  periodicals.  Our  company  is 
interested  in  publishing  appropriate 
periodicals  in  the  German-speaking  area  on 
an  economically  reasonable  and  well-balanced 


Co-cperation 


basis  with  foreign  publishers.  Subject  and 
distribution  methods  are  insignificant. 

Our  organization  offers  the  possibility  of 
either  intensifying  your  sales  activities 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland  or 
opening  up  new  outlets  by  publishing 
your  trade  and  technical  periodicals 
in  the  German  language. 

Please  write  to: 

C.  BERTELSMANN  VE R LAG,  Department  C 
483  Guetersloh,  Postfach  555 
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Comics  Find  New 
Markets  Overseas 

By  Ray  ErM'iii 


American  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  features,  which  now  have 
aggregate  sales  of  probably 
$7,000,000  annually  in  foreign 
countries,  have  bright  prospects 
of  increased  markets  l)ehind  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  a  result  of  new 
international  trade  agreements. 

John  Klem,  general  manager 
of  Editors  Press  Service,  sales 
agents  for  five  American  fea¬ 
ture  syndicates  abroad,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  .sales  tour  of 
Europe. 

Iron  Curtain  Market 

“Yugoslavia  is  using  a  lot 
more  American  newspaper 
comics  than  ever  l)efore,’’  Klem 
reported.  “Other  markets  are 
opening  up  in  such  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  countries  as  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Hungary.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  always 
have  been  good  markets.  .Aus¬ 
tralia  and  South  .Africa  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  run  many  .American 
comiys. 

“Italian  newspapers  now  run 
from  six  to  eight  daily  Ameri¬ 
can  comic  strips  and  formerly 
they  ran  none,”  he  continuecl. 
“Latin  American  newspapers 
always  have  carried  comics,  but 
they  are  carrying  more  now.  For 
example,  La  Pren,‘<a  in  Buenos 
.Aires,  which  never  l)efore  car¬ 
ried  comics,  is  now  carrying  two 
or  three. 

“Television  impact  is  not  as 
strong  in  foreign  countries  as 
here  and  adventure  comic  strips 
get  great  readership.  Editors 
abroad  are  much  more  conserv¬ 
ative  than  here  and  they  keep 
comics  running  indefinitely  and 
do  not  like  to  change  them.” 

The  Editors  Press  Service 
manager  said  it’s  difficult  to 
translate  gag  strips  and  panels, 
especially  those  in  which  there 
is  a  play  on  words,  and  some¬ 
times  they  have  to  l)e  changed 
completely.  Perhaps  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  adventure  comics  are 
usually  more  popular  for  for¬ 
eign  sales. 

Few  Columns  S«dfl 

Only  a  few  American  columns 
are  sold  worldwide.  Klem  said 
about  160  newspapers  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  buy  the  Walter 
Lippmann  column.  He  mentioned 
Joseph  Alsop,  Drew  Pearson  and 
.Art  Buchwald  as  other  column¬ 
ists  with  universal  appeal. 

Foreign  newspapers  pay  rates 
for  s.vndicatcd  features  com- 
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parable  to  those  paid  by  .Ameri¬ 
can  papers  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  but  Latin  .American  news¬ 
papers  usually  have  a  hard 
financial  struggle  and  are  not 
able  to  pay  as  much. 

“We  are  now  getting  great 
competition  in  the  comic  strip 
field,  especially  from  England, 
which  produces  such  successful 
strips  in  the  U.S.  as  ‘.Andy 
Capp,’  ‘Fred  Bassett’  and  ‘Little 
Sport.’  Some  of  the  London 
newspapers  and  syndicates  have 
offices  in  New  York.  It  takes  a 
lot  longer  to  sell  a  feature  in  a 
foreign  country  than  it  does  in 
the  United  States.  .A  foreign 
editor  rarely  will  buy  on  one 
visit.  You  have  to  go  back  in  a 
month  after  leaving  samples. 
You  never  make  an  initial  sale 
in  Fiurope. 

.Seldom  CJiange 

“It’s  a  major  move  for  a 
European  newspaper  to  change 
a  comic  strip.  The  major  British 
newspapers  have  a  comics  editor 
who  selects  the  comics,  even  if 
the  paper  carries  only  three  or 
four.” 

Klem  reported  great  interest 
in  Europe  in  comics  as  an  art 
form.  Old  originals  are  valuable 
acquisitions  for  comics  collec¬ 
tions.  In  Italy,  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  Linus,  is  devoted  to  comics 
and  regularly  publishes  episodes 
from  “Wizard  of  Id,”  “Peanuts,” 
“Pogo,”  and  “B.C.”  with  samples 
of  other  strips.  There  are  clubs 
in  Holland  for  exchanging  or 
selling  old  comics  to  collectors. 
Old  episodes  are  published  in 
France  in  books  selling  for  $12. 

John  Klem  spends  about  four 
months  a  year  on  syndicate  sales 
tours  of  Europe,  South  America 
and  the  Far  East. 


Terse  RX^s 
For  Happy 
Marriages 

Marriage  problems  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  defined  with  sug¬ 
gested  solutions  by  an  author¬ 
ity  on  the  subject  in  a  new  daily 
newspaper  feature. 

The  column:  “R.\  For  Sick 
fdarriages.” 

The  columnist:  Dr.  Connor 
(i.  Cole. 

The  format:  A  terse  “pre¬ 
scription”  of  30-50  words  six 
times  a  week. 

The  release:  May  29. 

The  distributor :  Columbia 
Features. 

Marriage  problems,  com¬ 
plaints,  grievances  and  mar¬ 
riage  blues  are  no  puzzle  to  Dr, 
Connor  G.  Cole,  marriage  coun¬ 
selor  and  counselor  of  concilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Imperial  County 
Couit  in  California. 

Back  to  Health 

“Most  marriages  can  be 
saved,”  said  Dr.  Cole.  “To  help 
achieve  this  goal,  I  designed  a 
daily  terse  and  to-the-point  col¬ 
umn  of  two  or  three  sentences 
offering  prescriptions  to  bring 
marriage  patients  back  to  good 
health.” 

Joseph  M.  Boychuk,  president 
of  Columbia  Features,  saw  the 
column  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
(Calif.)  Post-Press  and  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Dr.  Cole  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  column. 

Dr.  Cole  holds  four  degrees 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Hogg 
Foundation  for  Mental  Health 
and  is  a  University  of  Chicago 
Fellow.  He  is  one  of  the  first 
and  few  to  be  granted  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  license  as  a  mar¬ 
riage,  family,  child  counselor 
under  recent  strict  regulations. 
He  has  more  than  30  years  of 
j)rofessional  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field. 

Happier  Lives 

“'I'he  RX’s  are  basic  common- 
sense  as  to  how  to  make  a  hap¬ 
pier  relationship  with  your  mate 
and  in  daily  association  with 
other  people.  They  are  short 
and  simple,  but  they  are  true 
and  verj'  much  to  the  point. 
They  are  designed  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  think  and  although  they 
may  be  read  hurriedly,  I  am 
sure  they  are  not  taken  lightly. 
These  RX’s  have  a  way  of 
bringing  awareness  of  problems 
that  people  don’t  often  think 
al>out  and  I  am  sure  they  have 


Dr.  Connor  G.  Colo  | 

helped  many  a  shaky  relation-  £ 
ship.” 

For  the  last  five  months,  the 
feature  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  Post-Press, 
Imperial  Valley  News-Press, 
Brawley  News  and  Calexico 
News  in  California.  Informal 
polls  showed  high  readership. 

Some  Samples 

Some  samples  of  the  RX’s: 

“If  you  and  your  mate  both  ; 
work,  the  household  chores  be-  i 
long  to  both  of  you.  It’s  a  verj-  j 
lazy  and  inconsiderate  husband  • 
who  expects  his  working  wife 
to  also  be  his  slave.” 

“When  it  comes  to  confes-  j 
sions  make  them  to  your  rell-  j 
gious  leader,  NOT  to  your  mate. 
Yesterday’s  loves  and  mistakes  ‘ 
should  NEVER  be  discussed  or  ; 
possibly  even  remembered.” 

“A  woman’s  world  may  be  j 
smaller,  but  it  is  everj’  bit  as 
important  as  a  man’s.  A  wise 
man  ever  lets  her  forget  it  and  1 
never  ceases  to  tell  her  that  j 
without  her  he  wouldn’t  have  j 
any  w’orld  at  all.”  i 

•  ‘ 

NEA’s  Whiteheatl  I 

Starts  Own  Firm  I 

Robert  C.  Whitehead,  veteran 
Atlanta  advertising  man  and 
business  consultant  for  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
has  opened  a  new  media  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  firm. 
Robert  C,  Whitehead  Associates 
will  represent  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  radio  stations  in  the 
Southeast  from  offices  at  2970 
Peachti’ee  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta.  < 

For  the  last  13  years  White- 
head  was  NEA  Southeast  divi¬ 
sion  manager,  coming  to  the 
newspaper  feature  service  from 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  New 
Yoik  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  He  previously  had  been 
assistant  advertising  director  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex)  Express 
and  News;  sales  manager  of  the 
John  Budd  Company’s  New 
York  office;  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Herald.  Whitehead  will 
continue  as  NEA  business  con-  j 
sultant  in  the  Southeastern  | 
area.  I 
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FEATURES  FOR  1967! 


This  generatton 

. . .  bridges  the  gap  everyone's  talking  about,  and 
brings  young  people  back  to  newspapers! 

It's  the  first  feature  specially  designed  for  the 
"now"  generation,  in  direct  response  to  research 
into  what  people  25  or  under  WANT  to  read. 
Presenting  a  flexible  package  of  four  articles  and 
two  illustrations  each  week,  from  a  staff  of  30 
correspondents  stationed  all  over  the  globe  .  .  . 
professional  reporters  who  know  the  world  that 
youth  REALLY  inhabits  .  .  .  the  world  of  educa¬ 
tion.  entertainment,  careers  and  jobs,  emotional 
conflicts,  parties,  ways  to  spend  and  save  money, 
and  the  governmental  developments  that  directly 
affect  these  youngsters. 

A  unique  presentation  that  expands  the  role  of 
your  newspaper  in  its  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers! 


NOON 


...  a  tongue-in-cheek  Western,  about  a  modern 
day  cowpoke  with  a  hell-raising  nature  and  a  lov¬ 
able  grin. 

As  a  self-styled  hero.  Noon  Ringle  tangles  with 
the  grandest  group  of  characters  ever  to  come 
off  a  drawing  board  .  .  .  bouncing  right  onto  a 
continuity  strip  that  offers  a  laugh  a  day,  every 
day. 

A  winning  combination  of  hilarity  and  excitement! 


Inquire  about  both  off  these  valuable 
new  offfferings  today,  while  they 
may  still  be  available  in  your  city. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE -NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 


220  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 . 212  MU  2-1234 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


?20  East  42nd  St  .New  York  17. N  Y 
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Wesrermann  Leitner  Hinderer 


[New  Syndicate  Bids 
For  Fresh  Talent 


Editorial  Board  Syndicate  has 
been  established  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  St.  Louis.  Regional  sales 
offices  will  be  set  up  in  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles.  The  head¬ 
quarters  is  at  1133  S.  Brentwood 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63117. 

“Editorial  Board  Syndicate 
has  been  founded,”  said  its  presi¬ 
dent,  James  E.  Westermann,  “to 
give  newspapers  and  the  public 
a  more  prr>gressive  lineup  of 
comics,  columns  and  other  fea¬ 
tures.  I  feel  that  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  features  are  yesterday’s 
leftovers  and  are  being  retained 
because  of  past  popularity  rather 
than  present  merit. 

“Today’s  features  should  de¬ 
pict  today’s  way  of  life  and 
should  have  a  look  that  is  cur¬ 
rent.” 

E.  B.  Syndicate,  he  said,  will 
seek  new  talent  in  the  full  range 
of  feature  classifications. 

Jim  Westermann  started  his 
newspaper  career  in  high  school, 
writing  a  sports  column  for  his 
county  paper.  He  also  provided 
editorial  and  gag  strips  to  pa¬ 
pers.  After  service  in  the  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II,  he  went 
to  art  school  in  Chicago. 

Upon  completion  of  his  school¬ 
ing,  he  worked  in  the  Editorial 
Art  Department  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  occasionally  sup¬ 
plying  cartoons  for  the  state  edi¬ 
tion. 

He  also  was  assistant  to  Bu¬ 
ford  Tune,  who  draws  the 
“Dotty”  comic  strip  for  Publish¬ 
ers  Newspaper  Syndicate.  He 
later  spent  15  years  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  art  director  for 
a  soap  company. 

Two  Vicepresidents 

Stan  Leitner,  vicepresident  and 
editor,  has  written  humor  for 
every  media,  including  insert 
gags  used  in  senatorial  campaign 
speeches.  He  has  written  sev¬ 


eral  books,  which  he  says  sold 
primarily  to  relatives.  In  order 
to  participate  in  the  new  syn¬ 
dicate,  he  had  to  buy  back  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  tv  and  night  club 
personality. 

Warren  Hinderer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  production, 
studied  at  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  w'orked  in  every 
phase  of  production  from  paste¬ 
up  to  art  director.  During  the 
last  decade,  he  also  has  produced 
cartoon  work  for  advertising 
and  for  animated  films. 

• 

Column  for  Retired 
Is  Offered  Gratis 

“Time  for  Living”,  a  column 
for  the  retired  and  about-to-be- 
retired,  reaches  a  weekly  audi¬ 
ence  of  6,200,000  people  through 
40  newspapers. 

The  column,  under  the  Rogers 
Franklin  byline,  is  put  together 
by  members  of  the  Harvest 
Years  staff,  and  distributed  free 
to  interested  newspapers.  The 
column,  now  one  year  old,  is  car¬ 
ried  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
and  the  Army  Times. 

Harv’est  Years  is  owned  by 
Parade  Publications  Inc.  The 
magazine  is  nationally  circu¬ 
lated,  accepts  no  advertising,  is 
sold  by  direct  subscription,  or 
purchased  on  a  bulk  plan  by 
corporations  to  distribute  to  em¬ 
ployees  about  to  retire  and  to 
pensioners  as  a  helpful  goodwill 
gesture. 

The  column  is  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  as  a  public  service.  Only 
in  rare  instances  is  the  maga¬ 
zine  mentioned  and  then  only 
when  the  magazine  is  the  best 
source  of  information.  This  does 
not  occur  more  than  five  or  six 
times  a  year. 


Guild  Is  Upheld 
Open  Meeting 

Sacramento  \ 

A  Superior  Court  judge  has  i 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  newspaper 
guild  in  an  interpretation  of  ^ 
California’s  anti-secrecy  act. 

Judge  B.  Abbott  Goldberg  de¬ 
clared  the  Sacramento  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  violated 
the  Brown  Act  in  banning  the 
press  from  a  meeting  between 
supervisors  and  local  labor  lead¬ 
ers  over  a  social  workers  strike. 

The  meeting  took  place  Feb. 

8  and  the  judge  granted  an  in¬ 
junction  forbidding  such  future  ; 
private  meetings.  The  injunction 
was  sought  by  the  Sacramento 
local  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild. 

The  judge  said  the  court  does 
not  recognize  closed  meetings 
in  order  to  deal  with  pending 
litigation.  This  is  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  secrecy  made  by  Sacra¬ 
mento  County  supervisors. 

The  Brown  Act,  the  judge  de¬ 
clared,  authorizes  closed  door 
meetings  on  only  two  topics— 
national  security  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  or  dismissal  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  judge’s  ruling  upset  an 
opinion  issued  by  the  Attorney 
(leneral’s  Office  in  1960  indicat-  j 
ing  that  conferences  between 
local  agencies  and  their  law^yers 
about  pending  litigation  were 
exempt.  , 

•  i 

^City  That  Was^ 
Corps  Meets 

San  Francisco 

The  Late  Watch,  composed 
originally  of  newsmen  who 
covered  the  1906  earthquake  and 
fire  w'hich  temporarily  converted  i 
San  Francisco  into  a  “city  that 
was,”  gathered  again  April  15  | 
to  give  aw'ards  and  to  reminisce. 

The  awards  went  to  two  sports 
department  copy  boys,  Gary 
Tobin,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  Ivan  Temes,  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  These  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Edmond  D.  Coblentz,  j 
onetime  Examiner  copyboy  who  ; 
became  a  Hearst  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  have  been  made  annually 
since  1959. 

Dave  Hope,  Oakland  Tribune,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  1906  dis¬ 
aster  was  only  one  of  seven  j 
times  San  Francisco  was  reduced  i 
to  ashes  by  fire.  He  introduced  j! 
Harry  C.  Miller,  a  Tribune  ap-  ■ 
prentice  at  the  time  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers  were  forced  to 
publish  in  Oakland. 

The  first  trans-Bay  edition 
was  the  Call-Chronicle-Exam-  I 
irter. 
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When  you  advertise 
in  Editor  &  Publisher 


you’re  talking  to  yourself... 


.  if  your  name  is  J.  Walter  Thompson 


Talking  to  yourself  is  a  cute  phrase.  But 
if  you  think  smart,  like  a  newspaperman 
should,  you’ll  be  able  to  cut  through 
the  semantics,  but  quickly.  Talking  to 
yourself  in  Editor  &  Publisher  means 
talking  to  the  newspaper  community. 
And  that’s  a  community  made  up  of 
many  walks  of  life.  It  includes  news¬ 
paper  men,  sure . . .  and  also  advertisers, 
agency  execs,  p.r.  wizards,  j-profs  and 
students,  and  newspaper  afficianados  in 
general. 

Like  68  smart  ones  at  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 


son,  for  instance.  Would  you  believe  that 
E&P  has  more  subscriptions  at  that 
agency  with  about  $80-million  in  new’s- 
paper  billings  than  at  the  New  York 
News?  Same  with  Young  &  Rubicam, 
with  more  subscriptions  (59)  than  E&P 
has  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Or 
BBDO,  with  more  ES:P  readers  than 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ...  or  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  where  E&P  readers  out¬ 
number  those  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Talking  to  yourself?  You  bet  you  are. 
For  profit. 


Your  best  newspaper  promotion  medium  is 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 


IBM’s  DATATEXT  system  works  with  a  computer 
to  save  hours  of  re-typing,  correcting  and  revising 
lengthy  manuscripts. 

The  typewriter  in  your  office  links  to  a  computer 
in  ours.  Once  your  first  draft  is  typed,  then  only 
changes  are  typed  manually.  D.^TATEXT  does  the 
rest.  The  computer  takes  the  new  text  and  re-types 
back  your  latest  full  version  at  150  w.p.m. 

And  it  comes  back  completely  organized.  Error 
free.  Margins  justified.  Pages  renumbered.  Head¬ 
ings  centered.  All  automatically. 

It’s  simple,  too.  Anyone  who  can  type  can  u.se 
DATATEXT.  And  monthly  rental  starts  at  $395. 
But  see  for  yourself  how  D.\TATEXT  helps  you 
meet  deadlines  on  all  sorts  of  heavy  typing  jobs. 

Send  in  the  coupon. 


Tell  me  more  about  DATATEXT.  _ 

IBM  Data  Processing  Division,  Dept.  fEP-129| 
112  E.  Post  Road.  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10601 


Company 


Address 


Zip  Code 


t 


ASNE 


Bundy  Pleads  Case 
For  Backgrounders 

By  Luther  A.  Hu8ton 


to  an  ASNE  meeting  and  she  joins  the  ladies  for  a  Washington  tour. 


The  power  and  influence  of 
the  press  would  be  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  if  editors  and  reporters 
were  less  preoccupied  with 
“firsts”  and  “leads”  and  would 
prize  “readers  more  and  head¬ 
lines  less”,  McGeorge  Bundy, 
former  assistant  to  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  told  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
here  April  20. 

Bundy,  who  is  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  did  not 
denigrate  the  value  of  “back¬ 
ground”  reporting  under  proper 
rules  and  he  praised  thoughtful 
“news  of  analysis.”  But,  he  said, 
“the  most  remarkable  single 
fact  about  tbe  men  of  talent  in 
the  rising  press  is  that  so  many 
of  them,  even  in  1967,  would 
rather  break  a  story  than  un¬ 
derstand  it.” 

The  Press  and  the  Presidency 

Bundy’s  topic  was  “Reading 
It  More  and  Enjoying  It  Less”, 
a  phrase  once  used  by  President 
Kennedy.  He  began  by  discuss¬ 
ing  the  relations  betw’een  the 
press  and  the  Presidency,  which 
he  said  involves  a  “natural  con¬ 
flict  of  interest.”  His  concern 
was  the  use  made  by  reporters 
of  information  obtained  from 
subordinates  of  the  President. 
It  was  this  type  of  story  he  was 
“reading  more  and  enjoying 
less.” 

He  was  not  sharply  critical  of 
reporters  for  digging  out  the  in¬ 
formation  from  whatever  source 
available  but  he  said  that  the 
subordinate  who  used  “the 
power  -  position  of  his  boss 
against  his  boss”  engaged  in 
“political  theft.”  A  President  or 
a  Secretary,  he  asserted,  was 
entitled  to  “the  public  support 
of  his  staff.”  An  administration, 
he  declared,  “has  every  right 
to  speak  to  the  press  with  one 
voice.” 

The  Lindley  Rule 

Several  years  ago,  Ernest  K. 
Lindley,  while  President  of 
Overseas  Writers,  laid  down  the 
rule  that  stories  about  speeches 
to  that  organization  must  not 
be  attributed  to  the  speaker  or 
to  the  occasion.  Knowm  as  the 
“Lindley  Rule”  it  has  provided 
guidance  for  reporters  in  count¬ 
less  off-the-record  interviews 
and  meetings. 

Bundy  said  some  of  tbe  trou¬ 


ble  between  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials  resulted  fi-om  “the 
near-disappearance  of  the  old 
Lindley  rule. 

“That  rule  said  that  you  could 
use  —  as  your  owm  —  whatever 
you  heard  from  an  official  who 
was  talking  on  a  not-for-attri- 
bution  basis,”  Bundy  said.  “The 
trouble  with  the  Lindley  rule  is 
that  it  prevents  hard  hot  stories 

—  and  hard  hot  stories  have 
become  tbe  name  of  the  game. 
So  over  the  last  15  years  that 
rule  has  gradually  faded  into 
the  background  simply  because 
it  rarely  generates  stories  that 
editors  put  on  front  pages.  In 
its  place  we  have  the  greatest 
guessing  game  on  earth  —  in 
which  the  editors  always  know, 
the  government  usually  knows 

—  and  the  public  seldom  knows 
what  is  going  on.  Could  there 
be  a  more  startling  reversal  of 
the  purpose  of  a  freejress?” 

Officials,  Bundy  asserted,  de- 
serv’e  the  right  of  precise  re¬ 
porting  of  w’hat  they  say.  But 
they  also  have  the  right  to  the 
Lindley  rule.  Reporters  do  not 
have  to  accept  it  —  they  can 
leave  the  room  —  but  the  offi¬ 
cial  “has  the  right  to  impose 
it  for  those  w'ho  will  play.” 

“The  Lindley  rule,  after  all, 
says  simply  that  there  are 
things  an  official  knows  which 
a  reporter  can  properly  learn 
and  discuss  —  always  using  his 
own  judgment  as  he  goes — with¬ 
out  involving  the  official  in  any 


way,  shape  or  form,”  Bundy 
said. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  reporter  has  a  right  to  his 
own  judgment  in  the  things  he 
reports  by  the  Lindley  rule. 
That  fact,  indeed,  together  with 
the  fantastic  expansion  of  the 
press  corps  is  reason  for  the 
general  weakening  of  that  rule. 
Today,  if  you  apply  the  Lindley 
rule  (no  attribution  at  all)  with 
10  reporters,  you  have  a  50-50 
chance  that  it  will  hold.  If  you 
try  to  apply  it  with  50,  you  have 
no  chance  at  all  (at  least  not 
in  Washington  —  New  York  is 
less  tough).  And  if  you  try  to 
misapply  it  —  if  you  try  to  give 
out  news  that  is  too  hot  for  the 
rule  to  handle  —  you  have  no 
chance  at  all  with  an  audience 
larger  than  one. 

“The  reasons  for  this  inexor¬ 
able  pressure  against  the  Lind¬ 
ley  rule  are  something  you  will 
understand  better  than  I.  Pressed 
for  an  explanation,  I  would  say 


that  it  is  mostly  the  reporter’s 
professional  zeal  that  has  made 
the  trouble.  First,  the  reporter 
resents  the  acceptance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  citing  another 
man’s  views  as  his  own.  He’d 
rather  not  print  them  than  give 
them  an  authority  —  his  own  — 
that  he  does  not  feel.  But,  sec¬ 
ond,  he  must  not  let  others  beat 
him  out,  and  if  the  author  of 
the  backgrounder  is  a  big  man 
in  town,  the  story  will  surely 
run  in  a  rival  sheet.  So  he  has 
to  say  something.  What? 

“It  is  from  this  agonizing 
question  —  asked  by  dozens  of 
able  men  every  day  —  that  we 
see  the  development  of  all  kinds 
of  modified  backgrounders.  Not 
all  of  them  are  bad.  When  there 
are  complex  technical  details  — 
as  on  a  budget  message  or  a  tax 
bill  —  the  anonymous  official  ex¬ 
pert  is  indispensable.  And  I  can 
see  a  good  clear  dally  role  — 
easily  understood  by  all  —  in 
the  routine  ‘White  House 
spokesman’  or  ‘State  Depart¬ 
ment  official.’  We  all  know  who 
they  are  and  whom  they  speak 
for.  We  even  know  why  they 
need  some  anonymity. 

“It  is  the  floaters  that  cause 
the  confusion.  Who  is  ‘Embassy 
sources’  when  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred?  Who  is  ‘Gov¬ 
ernment  Officials?’  If  you,  as 
an  editor,  know  that  means  a 
Cabinet  Officer,  and  I  as  a 
reader  do  not,  then  who  is  con¬ 
ning  whom? 

“For  myself,  I  prefer  that 
splendidly  invisible  informant, 
the  figure  in  the  following 
shrouded  sentence.  ‘It  was 
learned  last  night  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  about  to  commit 
another  mistake  before  this  fact 
was  learned  last  night.’  This 
sentence,  indeed,  has  all  the 
beauty  of  a  classic  rondo.  It 
goes  out  where  it  came  in  — 
all  sources  are  protected  —  no 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE,  especially  in  E&P,  says  Herbert  G.  Klein, 
editor  of  the  Copley-owned  San  Diego  Union,  showing  the  current 
Copley  News  Service  ad  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Woestendieic  of 
Houston. 
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harm  whatever  is  done  —  and 
the  reporter  himself  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  for 
what  was  learned.” 

Trivial  Competition 

Bundy  said  his  “background 
opinion”  was  that  newsmen 
should  confine  their  zeal  for 
hard  news  to  the  places  where 
it  belongs. 

“When  you  accept  background 
information,  it  should  be  for 
background  use  only,  and  when 
you  are  going  for  really  hard 
news,  you  should  go  openly  — 
and  get  it  if  you  can.  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  distinction  is  fuzzy,  but 
I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that 
both  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times — they  are 
two  of  the  best,  and  the  two  I 
see  daily  —  w'ould  be  better  pa¬ 
pers  if  they  were  not  spending 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
trying  to  beat  each  other  in  es¬ 
sentially  trivial  ways.” 

Bundy  said  his  first  “rule  of 
thumb  is  that  the  press  needs  to 
rise  above  the  rather  tight  and 
narrow  circle  of  its  owm  preoc¬ 
cupation  w'ith  ‘firsts’  and  ‘leads’ 
and  I  will  suggest  that  an  over- 
concentration  on  this  kind  of 
news  is  one  reason  for  any  im¬ 
balance  there  may  be  today  be¬ 
tween  the  power  of  the  press 
and  the  power  of  government.” 

There  is  a  need  for  journalism 
that  goes  below  the  surface, 
Bundy  asserted,  and  the  “pro¬ 
fessions  of  scholarship  and  of 
journalism  are  threatened  with 
a  requirement  of  merger.”  He 
cited  three  examples  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  missed  in  journalism  in 
the  last  few  months. 

“First,  take  the  fuss  over  the 
CIA  as  a  supporter  of  private 
organizations,”  he  said.  “Much 
could  be  said,  and  was,  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  and  some  of 
the  most  honorable  commenta¬ 
tors  chose  up  sides  with  the 
serenity  of  men  who  knew  the 
answer  before  they  examined  the 
question.  Meanwhile  a  swarm  of 


reporters  followed  up  an  obvious 
trail  and  traced  the  flow  of  funds 
— not  always  precisely  but  close 
enough.  But  in  all  of  this  no  one 
that  I  saw  bothered  to  attempt 
a  qualitative  account  of  the 
work  that  was  done  with  the 
money  ( if  w’e  except  a  couple  of 
short  testimonials  from  men 
formerly  in  government.)  I’m 
not  saying  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  job — or  that  everyone 
involved  would,  or  even  should, 
have  been  cooperative.  I  am 
saying  simply  that  the  job 
wasn’t  tried — that  one  highly 
relevant  question  wasn’t  really 
asked.” 

Unreported  Fact 

Bundy  said  that  much  of  the 
speculation  about  the  Warren 
Report,  was  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  the  back  of  a 
human  neck  and  its  front  are  at 
almost  the  same  height.  If  it  was 
checked,  he  said,  it  would  be 
shown  that  the  front  of  a  man’s 
collar  is  several  inches  below 
its  back  and  a  line  between  the 
shoulder  blade  and  the  necktie 
knot  might  be  level  or  down¬ 
ward.  It  was  remarkable,  Bundy 
thought,  that  this  point  had  been 
made  only  by  a  Stanford  law 
professor  in  an  article  in  the 
American  Scholar. 

“And  it  says  something  about 
our  journalistic  customs  too  that 
because  his  article  is  in  a  learned 
journal,  not  a  book,  or  a  column 
or  a  speech  with  headlines,  the 
daily  press  (again  so  far  as  I 
know)  has  not  yet  reported  it.” 

A  third  example  he  cited  was 
Vietnam. 

“It  is  not  a  war  which  ex¬ 
plains  itself,”  he  said.  “Nor 
does  it  gain  from  the  kind  of 
rolling  fire  that  develops  when 
a  man’s  main  concern  is  to  win 
a  point  over  some  chosen  adver¬ 
sary.  In  Vietnam  all  the  simple 
answers — and  all  the  simple 
complaints  of  press  and  govern¬ 
ment  against  each  other — have 
been  wrong.” 


Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 


...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 


Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


ON  THE  WASHINGTON  SCENE— Robert  S.  Allen.  leT>.  veferar 
observer  of  government  and  politicians,  talks  with  Irving  Leibowitz 
editor  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal. 
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Paper  Printed  Away  from  Home 
Base  Eligible  for  Legal  Ads 

|{y  Boll  An^iern  Jr. 


New  Orleans 
A  jjioposal  to  consider  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  official  journal  law 
jirovision  that  requires  printing 
and  publishing  in  a  plant  ac¬ 
tually  located  in  the  parish  was 
set  aside  by  the  Louisiana  Press 
Association  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  litigation. 

The  action  was  taken  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  LPA 
here  (.4pril  14)  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  special  committee 
headed  by  Matt  Vernon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eunice  News. 

district  judge  has  ruled 
that  the  Lake  Providence  Delta 
Xeics  was  eligible  for  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  even  though  it  was 
))iinted  outside  the  parish  be- 
<  ause  the  paper  w'as  pasted  up 
in  the  community.  The  Lake 
Providence  Banner  Democrat 
contested  the  decision. 

“Since  there  is  a  case  now 
waiting  a  decision  in  the  court 
of  appeals,”  the  V>rnon  com¬ 
mittee  i-esolution  said,  “any¬ 
thing  we  might  decide  will  be 


affected.”  After  the  decision  is 
handed  down,  this  committee  or 
its  successor,  should  determine 
the  futui'e  course. 

“We  believe  that  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of 
the  opinions  of  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership,  that  this  most  vital  and 
important  matter  be  handled  by 
a  personal  suiwey,  rather  than 
by  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  where  emotion 
sometimes  affects  sound  conclu¬ 
sions. 

“We  believe  this  matter  jus¬ 
tifies  a  person-to-person  type  of 
intei-view  with  each  publisher 
in  the  state.  This  could  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  or  any  special  commit¬ 
tee.” 

“It  should  be  kept  in  mind,” 
the  committee  observed,  “that 
of  the  three  items  in  our  law 

( 1 )  second  class  mail  privilege, 

(2)  two-year  provision,  and  (3) 
physical  location  in  the  parish 
—  only  Number  3  is  being  chal¬ 
lenged.” 


John  Gordon,  publisher  of  the 
Houma  Courier  and  Terrebirme 
Press,  warned  Louisiana  pub¬ 
lishers  that  the  original  law  was 
drafted  as  a  protection  for  both 
the  public  and  the  newspapers. 
He  said  that  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  late  Governor 
Huey  P.  Long  changes  in  the 
legal  advertising  law  permitted 
temporary  publications,  some 
printed  by  the  mimeograph 
process,  to  spring  up  and  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  legal  advertis¬ 
ing.  Gordon,  w'ho  served  on  the 
committee  from  the  LPA  at  the 
time,  said  that  some  of  the 
transient  publications  were  in 
existence  only  long  enough  to 
print  legals  like  constitutional 
amendments  and  then  go  out  of 
business. 

Suggestions  were  made  to 
strengthen  the  2-year  provision 
of  the  present  law  and  define 
“temporary  publication”  for 
those  newspapers  forced  to 
print  out  of  the  parish  of  domi¬ 
cile  because  of  press  equipment 
difficulties  or  other  problems. 

Louisiana  law  says  “The 
newspaper  shall  be  one  which 
is  established  and  published  and 
printed  in  a  newspaper  plant 
actually  and  physically  located 
in  the  parish. 

“The  newspaper,  if  published 
daily  and  in  a  town  or  city  hav’- 
ing  a  population  of  forty 


thousand,  or  less,  or  if  )nib-  I 
lished  weekly  shall  have  been  I 
in  existence  in  the  parish  for  I 
a  period  of  two  years  preceding 
the  selection  and,  in  either  case  . 
shall  not  have  missed  during  | 
that  period  the  publication  of  E 
more  than  three  consecutive  is-  ! 
sues  and  must  be  entered  in 
the  United  States  post  office  as  L 
entitled  to  second  class  mailing  [ 
privileges.”  ^ 

Another  provision  of  state 
law  says  “.  .  .  The  term  ‘news¬ 
paper’  shall  mean  a  publication 
appearing  at  regular  intervals, 
which  shall  be  at  least  once  a 
week,  having  a  second  class 
mailing  privilege,  having  a  j 
bona  fide  paid  circulation  to 
actual  subscribers,  publishing 
an  average  of  at  least  forty  per 
cent  news  matter,  and  contain¬ 
ing  reports  of  happenings  of  re¬ 
cent  occurrence  of  varied  char¬ 
acter,  such  as  political,  social, 
moral  and  religious  subjects, 
and  designated  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  general  reader.” 

Danny  Scott,  publisher  of  the 
Springhill  Press  and  News- 
.Journal,  was  elected  president 
of  LSA  to  succeed  Hugh  This- 
tlethwaite,  business  manager  of 
the  Opelousas  Daily  World. 

Scott,  a  graduate  of  Southern 
State  College,  Magnolia,  Ark. 
has  been  a  publishei-  for  K! 
years. 


One  of  the  Year’s  Best  Exclusives 

BUEL  RAY  WORTHAM'S  OWN  STORY 

As  told  to  Fred  Sparks,  Pulitzer  Prize- winning  Foreign  Correspondent 

f{ere  a  last  is  the  truth  about  the  youth  who  stole  the  beai\  how  he  was  trapped  by  the 
Russians,  locked  85  days  in  solitary,  and  hoiv  the  State  Department  tried  to  manage 
the  netvs. 

This  four-part,  first  person  story,  plus  two  sidebars  by  Fred  Sparks,  is  now  running  in : 


New  York  Dally  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Roanoke  World-News 
Hartford  Times 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Kansas  City  Star 
Baltimore  News  American 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


Chicago  Tribune 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Little  Rock  Democrat 


Miami  Herald 
Washington  News 
Shreveport  Journal 
New  Haven  Register 
and  many  others. 


Columbus  Republican  Manchester  Union  Leader 

IT'S  GETTING  LATE  So  tvire  or  phone — dont  u  rite- — to  John  Osenenko. 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  W.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036  Phone:  212  CH  4-1690 
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for  your  free  demonstration  supply 

of  the  NEW  u/nnn  SUPER  AD  MAT 


the  world's  finest  Job  Mat! 


It’s  ready  now!  The  finest  job  mat  you  ve  ever  known  for  newspaper  work— 
the  Wood  Super  Ad  Mat.  Deep,  sharply  defined  molds— at  no  extra  pressures. 
No  mat  distortion— /eue/  printing  surfaces,  better  printing,  plus— minimum 
hand  packing— v/ith  minimum  shrinkage! 


And— we  ve  reserved  samples,  not  only  here  at  the  plant  but  in  the  field  with 
every  one  of  our  Representatives  ...  for  your  use  and  early  testing.  Contact  us 
today  for  your  samples  and  see  just  how  much  better  your  reproduction  can  be 
with  our  new  Wood  Super  Ad  Mat.  No  obligation. 


WOOD 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N«w  York  OHIoe:  561  Fifth  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7>29SO 


FIONG 
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SERVIMO  THE  ORAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


ASNK 


Kennedy  Depl 


ores 

Coercive  Restraint 


Washington  problem  through  voluntary  ap- 
U.  S.  Senator  Robert  F.  plication — not  of  artificial  re- 
Kennedy  believes  the  problem  of  straints  —  but  the  vigorous 
the  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  free-  standards  of  good  journalism, 
dom  to  tell  the  news  can  be  For  example,  it  will  often  be  in- 
solved  by  a  combination  of  the  consistent  with  objective  report- 
high  standards  of  journalism  ing  to  publish  one-sided  claims 
and  judicial  discretion.  That  is  by  a  law  officer  which  link  an 
the  way,  he  told  the  nation’s  accused  to  a  crime,  or  an  official 
editors,  to  avoid  “more  coercive  assertion  that  a  confession  has 
and  arbitrary  restrictions.”  been  made.  Even  where  a  con- 
The  New  York  Democrat  ad-  fession  is  undeniable,  knowledge 
dressed  the  banquet  of  the  an-  of  the  way  it  was  obtained — 
nual  convention  of  the  American  freely  or  under  duress,  with  or 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  without  knowledge  of  the  right 
here  April  22.  He  devoted  the  to  keep  silent  and  seek  counsel, 
major  part  of  his  speech  to  a  is  essential  if  readers  are  to 
discussion  of  three  problems  evaluate  its  legal  and  moral 
that  arise  out  of  the  responsibil-  significance.  It  might  also  be 
ities  of  the  press  and  the  gov-  fair  and  wise  to  eliminate  refer- 
ernment.  Of  the  issue  of  free  ences  to  the  prior  criminal  rec- 
press  and  a  fair  trial  he  said:  ord,  or  non-criminal  immorality, 

“It  would  be  a  great  loss  if  of  an  accused.  At  times  such  in- 
the  current  debate  created  an  ar-  formation  may  have  important 
ray  of  coercive  restraints  de-  news  value.  More  often  it  will 
signed  to  erect  an  implacable  lack  such  importance.  At  least 
barrier  between  the  press  and  the  where  this  is  the  case  its  publi- 
machinery  of  law  enforcement,  cation  would  be  inconsistent  with 
We  must  be  careful  in  trying  to  the  highest  standards  of  journal- 
protect  the  rights  of  an  accused  ism.” 

that  we  do  not  also  insulate  in-  “There  is  also  much  more  that 
efficiency,  corruption  and  in-  courts  can  do  to  avert  damage 
justice.  Those  who  enforce  the  from  publicity,”  said  the  former 
law,  like  those  who  exercise  Attorney  General.”  A  judge  can 
power  in  a  democracy,  should  more  readily  defer  trial  at  the 
be  subject  to  the  guiding  re-  request  of  a  defendant  until  pas- 
straint  of  public  knowledge,  sions  and  publicity  have  faded, 
criticism  and  indignation.  It  should  be  possible  to  permit 

“I  am  confident  the  press  it-  a  more  lengthy  and  searching 
self  can  resolve  much  of  the  examination  of  prospective  ju- 


THE  WORKING  PRESS — Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor  ol  the 
Louisville  Times  and  Courier  Journal,  takes  advantage  of  a  break 
in  ASNE  business  to  knock  off  a  story  for  his  papers. 

rors,  exploring  the  range  and  in-  that  the  press  is  forbidden  to 
tensity  of  their  exposure  to  mention  the  source  of  informa- 
newspaper  discussion.  Defense  tion  intended  for  publication,”  he 
attorneys  could  be  given  greater  said.  “The  unfortunate  conse- 
freedom  to  challenge  jurors,  if  quence  is  the  inability  of  an  in- 
a  reasonable  inference  of  prej-  formed  reader  to  make  his  own 
udice  were  possible,  A  final  evaluation  of  the  reliability, 
safeguard  is  the  discretion  of  a  authority,  and  special  interests 
trial  judge  to  move  a  trial  from  of  the  official  spokesman;  forc- 
any  place  where  press  coverage  ing  him  to  discount  the  news  al- 
has  been  intense  and  prejudicial  together  or  accept  it  on  faith.” 
to  the  defendant.  Freer  access  to  government 

“Perhaps  this  combination  of  documents  and  reports.  Senator 
high  standards  of  journalism  and  Kennedy  said,  is  desirable  and 
judicial  discretion  can  avoid  more  many  that  are  “hidden  in  gov- 
coercive  and  arbitrary  restric-  ernment  agencies,”  could  be 
tions.  In  any  event  this  should  made  public  and  “increase  un- 
be  the  spirit  of  discussion.  For  derstanding  without  jeopardiz- 
the  mingled  values  of  justice  and  ing  the  internal  operations  of 
liberty  are  not  the  special  in-  the  government.” 
terest  of  any  group,  but  the  com-  Senator  Kennedy  emphasized 
mon  concern  of  the  nation;  and  another  problem,  that  of  “the 
this  issue  is  not  a  struggle  for  continuing  search  for  a  recon- 
advantage,  or  a  battle  between  cilation  between  pre.ss  responsi- 
bar  and  press,  but  an  effort  to  bility  and  the  most  urgent  de- 
reconcile  competing  aspects  of  mands  of  national  security, 
democracy.”  “The  questions  are  enormous- 

Another  problem  discussed  by  ly  resistant  and  complex,”  he 
Senator  Kennedy  was  the  re-  said.  “For  the  issue  is  not  simply 
sponsibility  of  government  to  one  of  secrecy.  It  is  to  decide 
give  open  and  generous  access  w'hen  the  government  can 
to  the  press.  He  asserted  that  properly  ask  a  newspaper  to 
the  time  was  past  when  a  few  suppress  information  because  its 
men  could  fully  comprehend  the  revelation  would  damage  the 
operations  of  the  government  nation.  The  press,  in  turn,  must 
and  freer  contact  between  lower-  strike  a  burdensome  and  unwel- 
level  officials — specialists  and  come  balance — either  in  re¬ 
experts  in  the  departments — and  sponse  to  official  pleas  or  on  its 
the  press  would  enable  the  news  own — deciding  when  harm  to  our 
media  to  better  inform  the  pub-  security  outweighs  the  ’’m- 
lic  of  the  operations  of  the  gov-  portance  of  public  knowledge, 
ernment.  The  subordinate  of-  “Where  the  question  is  one  of 
ficials,  he  declared,  must  be  ‘free  policy  and  national  direction,  the 
from  fear  of  punishing  reprisal  bia.s — by  government  and  the 
when  the  inevitable  indiscretion  press — should  be  toward  dis- 
occurs.”  closure.  If  a  reporter  discovers 

Government  officials  could  the  government  is  considering, 
help  newsmen  by  reducing  the  for  example,  a  military  commit- 
number  of  briefings  on  a  back-  ment  to  another  country,  or  a 
ground  basis,  according  to  the  change  in  China  policy,  or  freer 
New  York  Senator.  trade  with  Eastern  Europe, 

“It  is  often  more  out  of  then  judgment  would  ordinarily 
lingering  habit  than  necessity  compel  publication.” 
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$700,000  Stock 
Purchase  Made 
In  Idaho  Paper 


Moscow,  Idaho  + 

ui-  u-  The  two  university  tow 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  Pullman  are 

of  Lewiston  Idaho,  and  three  ^  ^ 

Moscowites  have  announced  pur-  ,  - ° 
chase  of  more  than  $700,000  in 
stock  in  the  News-Review  Pub-  • 

lishing  Co,  from  four  residents 

of  Moscow  and  one  in  Spokane.  P'aatiA 

The  News-Review  Co.,  which  "CarSl  S  l^aSlie 

recently  expanded  its  facilities 
by  a  $100,000  addition  to  its 
offset  and  letterpress  plant,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Idahonian,  an  evening 
newspaper  w’hich  has  experi¬ 
enced  a  34  percent  grow'th  in 
circulation  in  the  past  year.  Cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  5,000. 

A.  L.  Alford  is  president  of 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  and 
is  also  publisher  of  the  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune,  a  morning 
newspaper  of  20,000  circulation 
which  that  company  operates. 

A.  L.  Alford  Jr.  is  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Moscow  buyers  of  the  stock 
are  W.  T.  Marineau,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  publisher  of  the 
Idahonian;  E.  Russell  Short, 

Moscow’  business  man  who  held  j^ave 
no  office  in  the  News-Review 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Reta  S. 

Tate,  Moscow  resident.  ures 

Father  and  Son  ca^li 

Ra 

Joining  his  father  “Bill”  Mari-  durir 
neau  in  remaining  at  his  post  struc 
with  the  newspaper  is  a  son,  voice 
A.  J,  Marineau,  continuing  as  hearc 
general  manager  of  the  Idahon-  whicl 
ian.  Both  Marineaus  retain  stock  nism 
they  had  held.  seen 


Will  Be  Visited 
On  Tv  Program 


Celebrities.  Innovations. 

Speeial  trains.  New  services. 

There’s  plenty  of  news  coming  off  the 
Coast  Line.  So  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
whenever  the  Coast  Line  figures  in 
your  assignment.  We’ll  put  you  in 
on  what’s  coming  off. 

Just  call  or  write  me  — 

Donald  T.  Martin, 

Assistant  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Jacksonville,  Florida 


AS.NE 


To  Make  Your  TV  Coverage  Sparkle — 

Bell-McClure's 

H  e  think  Tl  TIME  nens,  previeivs,  fea¬ 
tures  and  photos  are  the  best  television  cov¬ 
erage  in  this  or  any  other  ivorld.  Leading 
netvspapers  from  J\en'  York  to  San  Jose, 
Cocoa  to  Tokyo,  agree.  This  is  ichat  they  get : 

^  TV  TIME  Previews,  the  advance  reports 
by  staffers  on  each  day's  TV  programs. 

Features  in  Depth  by  Mimi  Mead,  with 
photos  for  weekend  coverage. 

^  Daily  Features,  usually  spiked  with  criti¬ 
cism,  often  illustrated,  by  Mimi  Mead, 
Richard  K.  Shull  and  others. 

^  Hollywood  Closeup,  five  columns  a  week 
by  Marilyn  Beck  telling  what  the  big 
names  are  up  to. 

^  TV  TIME  Answer  Man,  six  columns  a 
week  answering  readers’  TV  questions. 

What  TV  Viewers  Think,  a  weekly  poll 
on  TV  problems  by  Jack  Boyle  in  which 
your  readers  can  participate. 

Inside  Television  and  Radio,  a  weekly 
report  on  what's  doing  by  Mr.  Insider 
himself,  Joe  Koehler. 

^  TV  TIME  Movie  Reviews  and  Ratings. 

a  600-page  catalog  listing  all  movies  re¬ 
leased  for  television,  with  capsule  reviews 
and  ratings.  This  is  kept  up  to  date  with 
frequent  supplements.  It  will  enable  your 
television  editor  to  assess  movies  coming 
up  on  local  stations. 

Also  available  separately  are: 

TV  Laffs,  a  daily  one-column  panel,  with 
lots  of  bite,  by  cartoonist  Cliff  Rogerson. 

TV  Starscramble,  a  weekly  crossword 
type  of  puzzle  by  Leo  White,  with  all 
clues  tied  to  TV. 

If  ant  a  iceek''s  sampling?  If  rite  or 
phone  John  Osenenko,  icho  icill  also 
quote  an  attractive  price. 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  W.  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Phone  212  CH  4-1690 


Humphrey  Reports 
On  Europe  Mission 


Washington 

The  United  States  is  entering 
a  new  period  in  its  relations 
with  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
will  need  a  new  understanding 
of  Europe’s  attitudes  and  ac¬ 
tions,  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  told  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  a  luncheon  address  on  Friday 
(.April  21). 

His  speech  was  a  report  on 
his  recent  European  mission 
during  which  he  discussed  with 
ministers  and  chiefs  of  state 
the  problems  and  issues  which 
jointly  concern  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe. 

The  V'ice  President  said  that 
a  new  spirit  of  European  na¬ 
tionalism  was  emerging,  which 
the  U.S.  must  welcome  and  cap¬ 
italize  upon.  Europe  is  no  longer 
content,  as  it  has  been  since 
World  War  II,  with  its  subsid¬ 
iary  position  in  world  affairs 
and  America’s  task  is  to  wel¬ 
come  the  new  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  capitalize  upon  it. 

.\(lju>lnient  lu  New  Era 

“If  both  we  and  our  Euro- 
|)ean  partners  can  adjust  to  this 
new  era — -and  I  l)elieve  we  can 
— we  have  the  chance  to  build 
upon  our  progress  of  the  past 
20  years  and  to  move  beyond 
the  reconstructive  tasks  of  the 
postwar  period  into  new  areas 
of  wider  opportunity.”  Mr. 
Humphrey  said,  adding  that  he 
meant  “the  healing  of  old 
wounds  and  divisions  in  Europe, 
the  jieaceful  reunification  of 
Germany,  the  vital  effort  to  halt, 
and  to  slow  down,  the  madness 
of  the  international  arms  race, 
the  closing  of  the  dangerous  and 
widening  gap  between  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor,  and  the 
creation  and  strengthening  of 
international  institutions  for 
peace.” 

Negotiation  of  a  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  was  called 
a  “matter  of  high  national  pri¬ 
ority”  by  Mr.  Humphrey.  He 
said  he  had  discussed  the  tenta¬ 
tive  draft  treaty  under  consid¬ 
eration  with  European  officials 
and  “while  I  found  some  con¬ 
cern  among  some  of  our  allies 
concerning  both  the  treaty’s 
provisions  and  intent,”  it  was 
based  upon  misapprehension  or 
misunderstanding. 

“I  believe  that,  in  a  short  time, 
our  partners  will  join  with  us 
in  agreed  language  of  a  draft 
treaty,”  he  said.  “We  can  then 


sit  down  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  the  framework  of  the  18- 
nation  disarmament  conference, 
to  work  toward  an  effective  and 
lasting  final  document.” 

The  Kennedy  Round  trade 
negotiations  were  entering  their 
“final  and  crucial  stage,”  the 
Vice  President  said.  He  said  he 
told  the  Europeans  that  if  they 
were  to  fail  “old  forces  of  re¬ 
action  and  inwardness  would  be 
unleased  in  our  country  with 
effects  going  far  beyond  inter¬ 
national  trade.” 

“There  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
hard  bargaining  in  these  next 
few  days  but  I  l)elieve  that  we 
will  have  a  successful  Kennedy- 
round  and,  as  a  result,  will  be 
able  to  move  forward  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  trade  poli¬ 
cies  which  not  only  benefit  the 
industrialized  countries  but 
really  get  down  to  the  enduring 
problems  of  the  poor  nations.” 

The  Vice  President  said  he 
found  a  belief  in  Western 
Europe,  not  widely  held  a  few 
months  ago,  “that  our  new 
peaceful  engagement  with  the 
East  might  eventually  lead,  in 
the  future  sometime  far  ahead, 
to  a  peacefully  reunited  Europe, 
Germany  and  settlement  in 
Central  Europe.” 

Mr.  Humphrey  said  that  he 
did  not  embark  upon  any  Viet¬ 
nam  sales  mission  but  when 
otheis  raised  the  question  he 
outlined  this  country’s  policies 
and  objectives. 

“I  think  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  over^vhelming 
majority  of  national  leaders 
with  whom  I  spoke  understand 
our  presence  and  objectives  in 
Vietnam,”  he  said. 

Hatfield  Opposes  Draft 

-At  an  afternoon  session  of 
the  ASNE,  Senator  Mark  0. 
Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  asserted 
that  the  military  draft  was  ob¬ 
solete  and  that  its  justification 
as  a  practical  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  military  with  the 
necessary  quantity  of  men,  was 
“shortsighted,  illusory  and  for 
too  long  it  has  served  to  excuse 
complacency  and  it  has  led  to 
an  erosion  of  our  national  de¬ 
fense  capabilities.” 

Senator  Hatfield  contended 
that  a  voluntary  system  would 
provide  the  military  with  ade¬ 
quate  manpower,  better  trained, 
and  more  likely  to  continue  in 
the  armed  service  than  draftees 
who  leave  as  soon  as  their  en¬ 
gagement  expires. 
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What’s  the  value 
of  a  Byline? 


Years  of  a  man’s  professional  life  can  pass  before  he  rates 
a  byline. 

Some  never  make  it. 

Those  that  do  can  usually  be  depended  on  to  deliver 
their  story  with  the  integrity  and  skill  befitting  their  byline. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  And,  we  make 
them  with  integrity  and  skill. 

Whether  life-saving  or  not,  we  feel  they  demand  that  we 
put  ourselves  on  the  line— and  we  do. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


‘77ic  advertisers  have  been  allowed  to  run  riot’ 


(Continued  from  pafte  19) 
itself  into  a  bargain  basement, 
a  fate  made  possible  by  the 
unique  willingness  of  your  re¬ 
tailers  to  spend  2\it  to  6%  of 
turnover  on  advertising.  The 
advertisers  have  been  allowed 
to  run  riot,  to  occupy  four-fifths 
of  your  space,  to  contribute  four- 
fifths  of  your  revenue.  After  the 
first  page  or  two,  in  the  typical 
American  paper,  all  you  get  is  a 
rivulet  of  news  flowing  slug¬ 
gishly  by  a  wide  meadow  which 
has  been  leased  to  some  depart¬ 
ment  store  or  supermarket. 

The  bit  of  news,  shamelessly 
pushed  into  a  single  column  or 
perched  in  a  shallow  space  on 
top  of  a  page  full  of  advertising, 
is  not  put  there  because  you 
want  it  there. 

Very  often  it  is  totally  incon¬ 
gruous  with  the  neighboring 
advertisement.  Young  women 
prance  in  underwear  against  a 
column  recording  famine  in  In¬ 
dia  or  an  analysis  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  round.  Most  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  appeals  to  women.  Almost 
all  of  your  pages  in  the  pages 
of  your  first  section  is  dry  for¬ 
mal  stuflF  which  is  of  interest  to 
few  women  and,  I  suspect,  not 
very  many  men. 

I  perhaps  naively  wondered 
whether  those  odd  pieces  of  news 
were  there  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  time  honored  insist¬ 
ence  that  the  space  they  buy 
must  l>e  opposite  editorial 
matter. 

Cunning  Cupidity 

How  could  they  tolerate,  I 
wondered,  their  advertisement 
appearing  against  items  so  un¬ 
likely  to  attract  women  readers. 
I  am  told  that  the  main  reason 
for  these  small  news  holes  to¬ 
day  is  the  cunning  cupidity  of 
the  advertiser,  who  believes  that 
he  gets  as  big  an  impact  by 
buying  seven  columns  as  he 
would  by  taking  the  entire  page. 

Now,  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  American  press  is  the  evi¬ 
dent  torpor  induced  by  monop¬ 
oly.  In  this  land  whose  news¬ 
papers  ring  with  the  virtues  of 
free  commercial  competition  no 
institution  is  so  sheltered  from 
its  bracing  effects  as  are  the 
newspapers  themselves. 

In  perhaps  less  than  a  score  of 
cities,  I  believe,  is  there  real  face 
to  face  competition;  though  you 
have  often,  of  course,  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  periphery,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  newer  suburban 
papers. 

But  now  the  mergers  have 
l)een  effected,  now  th^  weak  have 
gone  to  the  wall,  no  Iwdy  of 
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businessmen  in  the  world  are  as 
cosily  protected  as  are  your  pub¬ 
lishers  today.  Your  problem  is 
to  learn  to  live  with  monopoly. 
A  problem,  as  Carl  Lindstrom 
has  suggested,  not  to  stay  in 
business  but  to  stay  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  quality  of  the  product 
your  publishers  offer  need  not, 
in  the  short  run,  be  their  first 
concern.  The  advertising  alone, 
l)ecause  it  is  a  vital  reader  serv¬ 
ice,  insures  circulation;  and 
nobody  can  rob  them  of  it.  If 
they  Wome  fatigued  by  carry¬ 
ing  a  full  cash  box  to  the  bank, 
there  is  always  a  newspaper 
chain  willing  to  pay  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  to  relieve  them  of  the 
burden  and  give  them  a  hand¬ 
some  capital  profit. 

Power  of  Monopoly 

But  the  publishers,  if  they 
looked  to  the  long  term  and  if 
they  were  as  interested  in  their 
papers  as  they  are  in  profit, 
could  use  the  pow’er  of  monopoly 
to  discipline  their  advertisers. 
They  could,  for  example,  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  their  advertising 
rates  and  compel  the  retailer  to 
tell  his  story  in  a  shorter  space. 
They  might  insist,  without  loss 
of  revenue,  that  the  bite  adver¬ 
tisers  want  to  take  out  of  a  page 
should  leave  a  seemly  space  for 
editorial  matter. 

The  main  reform  should  be  in 
the  first  section  of  the  paper 
w'hich  purports  to  give  the  im¬ 
portant  news.  If  the  advertise¬ 
ments  were  kept  down  by 
charging  a  premium  price  and 
a  section  of  reasonable  size  were 
produced,  then  the  American 
daily  could  liegin  to  make  a  real 
impact  once  more  and  real  jour¬ 
nalistic  competition  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  news  magazines 
could  begin. 

For  the  impact  is  obviously 
not  what  it  was.  The  number  of 
newspapers  taken  per  family  has 
dropped  since  the  war  by  18  per¬ 
cent.  I  can  see  the  reasons  for  it ; 
The  decline  in  the  number  of 
titles  and  the  increase  in  paging 
from  an  average  of  27  in  1940 
to  50  in  1965  are  important  ones. 

But  the  failure  of  the  new’s- 
paper  to  cater  for  the  reader  is 
probably  the  most  important  one. 
In  Britain  we  sell  almost  50 
copies  to  every  hundred  of  the 
population.  In  the  United  States 
you  sell  about  30  copies.  Can’t 
you  do  better  than  that?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  same  writer,  out 
of  the  23  additional  pages  you 
have  put  on,  20  hav'e  gone  to 
advertising.  That  explains  a  lot. 

I  do  not  envy  you  the  produc¬ 


tion  and  distribution  problems 
this  increase  has  created.  Under 
these  pressures  it  is  true  that 
you  have  been  the  first  to  apply 
computerized  typesetting  and 
semi-automated  systems  in  the 
dispatch  department.  However, 
in  spite  of  your  organizational 
and  technical  efficiency,  you  must 
also  be  judged  by  the  quality  of 
your  print.  And  this  is  deplor¬ 
able,  at  least  it  seems  so  to  us, 
because  we  in  Britain  have — I 
am  back  to  my  Texas  style — the 
best  printed  papers  in  the  world. 

Your  papers  are  so  heaxy  that 
“set-off”  occurs  on  almost  every 
page  w’hich  faces  one  containing 
heavily  printed  areas.  This 
makes  a  paper  difficult  to  read 
and  dirty  to  handle.  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  money  American 
papers  are  spending  on  research 
will  produce  for  you  better  inks 
and  better  inking  systems. 

The  quality  of  run  of  paper 
letterpress  color  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  our  readers  or  by 
our  advertisers.  Register,  fidelity 
and  evenness  of  color  leave  a  lot 
to  be  desired. 

The  Daily  Mirror  has  had  to 
turn  to  offset  litho  to  provide 
quality  in  color.  We  have  built 
an  experimental  plant  at  Belfast 
which  receives  facsimile  trans¬ 
mitted  pages  in  film  form  from 
pages  set  in  Manchester.  These 
are  then  printed  in  color  or  black 
and  white  from  a  Goss  Urbanite 
Press.  The  quality  is  superior  to 
anything  that  can  Iw  achieved 
by  letterpress. 

Poor  Newsprint 

You  also  seem  to  be  prepared 
to  accept  newsprint  with  poor 
surface  qualities  and  this  partly 
accounts  for  the  inferior  repro¬ 
duction  of  half-tones  which  are 
often  lacking  in  good  tonal  vari¬ 
ations.  The  poor  choice  of  pic¬ 
tures  as  well  as  poor  reproduc¬ 
tion  accounts  for  the  success  of 
your  picture  magazines.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  pick  up  an 
American  newspaper  without 
seeing  a  picture  of  three  elderly 
men  shaking  hands. 

I  see  no  merit  in  this,  even  if 
they  are  senators. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the 
sheer  size  of  your  papers  leaves 
you  short  of  time  and  editorial 
space  to  lay  out  your  pages  with 
sufficient  artistry.  American 
newspapers  have  become  worse, 
not  better,  at  make-up  over  the 
years. 

All  that  I  have  said  so  far 
concerns  the  art  of  newspaper 
making.  But  what  about  Ameri¬ 
can  daily  paper  journalism?  The 
quality,  I  fear,  is  low. 


Let  us  start  at  the  higher 
level.  Some  of  your  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  your  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  are  excel¬ 
lent  journalists.  They  are  well 
informed  and  capable  of  making 
sound  judgments.  As  gruests  at 
the  dinner  table  they  are  excel¬ 
lent  value.  On  television  they 
have  an  impressive  fluency  and 
sonority — never  at  a  loss  for  a 
question.  In  the  magazines,  they 
write  well,  brilliantly  sometimes.  i 
They  produce  good  books. 

But  their  news  dispatches  are 
sometimes  quite  appalling:  long, 
loose,  rambling  and  repetitive; 
an  array  of  dry  facts,  meaning¬ 
less  to  the  ordinary  reader.  I 
have  a  horrid  suspicion  that 
your  colleges  of  journalism  are 
producing  recruits  hide-bound  by 
a  stale  traditional  practice.  Can 
one  learn  journalism  in  a  col¬ 
lege?  There  is  an  old  American 
saying  that  if  you  need  a  book 
to  learn  to  make  love,  you’d 
better  forget  it.  Perhaps  the 
same  is  true  of  journalism. 

The  reason  that  even  superior 
staff  men  write  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  like  dead  pan  wire  service 
reporters  is,  I  suspect,  the  fetish 
for  objectivity,  the  fear  of  edi- 
toralizing.  They  are  afraid  to 
dramatize  the  news  even  to  the 
extent  permitted  to  correspond¬ 
ents  of  such  solid  papers  as  the 
London  Times  and  the  Guardian. 
Even  worse,  they  divest  news  of 
its  own  inherent  drama.  They 
cast  away  the  succulent  flesh 
and  offer  the  reader  dry  bones, 
coated  with  an  insipid  sauce  of 
superfluous  verbiage. 

Out  Flashing  Phrase! 

They  reject  the  flashing,  il¬ 
luminating  phrase,  that  stroke 
of  the  pen  which  can  make  an 
unknown  foreign  statesman 
come  vividly  alive,  or  a  dash  of 
wit  which  may  relieve  the  tedium 
unavoidably  contained  in  much 
important  news.  And  they  write 
so  copiously.  Perhaps  their  type¬ 
writing  is  too  fluent.  Often, 
every  page  one  storj’^  has  to  be 
turned,  not  because  such  length 
is  essential,  but  because  the  tale 
is  told  in  such  a  relaxed  and 
sloppy  way. 

I  cannot  believe  it  is  the  jour¬ 
nalists  w’ho  are  at  fault;  it  is  the 
system,  the  tradition.  Of  courw, 
we  do  not  want  editorializing  in 
the  news  columns  if  it  means  a 
reporter  is  slanting  the  news  to 
suit  editorial  policy  or  his  per¬ 
sonal  or  national  prejudices.  But 
a  journalist  cannot  cover  a  poli¬ 
tical  beat  as  if  it  were  a  fire. 
Life  is  not  so  simple.  Nor  can  he 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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(Continued  from  page  98) 
separate  facts  from  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Interpretation  is  fact  and 
fact  without  interpretation  is 
not  fact  at  all. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  runs  a  terrible  self- 
defeating  Puritan  earnestness. 
American  critics  of  American 
journalism  usually  concentrate 
their  fire  on  newspapers  which 
fail  to  give  sufficient  inter¬ 
national  and  national  news.  But, 
to  my  mind,  it  is  not  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  matters  so  much  as  it 
is  how  it  is  done. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  give  your 
readers  what  they  will  not  read. 
You  will  not  save  your  souls  by 
presenting  the  reader  in  the 
middle  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  with  a  long,  accurate, 
objective  dispatch  from  AP  on 
the  machinations  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market.  Even  if 
he  reads  it,  it  would  be  mean¬ 
ingless.  As  Marshall  McLuhan’s 
disciples  would  say,  communica¬ 
tion  consists  not  in  saying 
things,  but  in  having  things 
heard. 

A  Lost  Art 

The  art  of  journalism,  as  C.  P. 


Scott  said,  is  to  make  righteous¬ 
ness  readable  and  you  have  lost 
it.  Some  of  the  techniques  of  the 
news  magazines  must  be  brought 
into  the  daily  press,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  the  basic  sin  of  such  maga¬ 
zines,  which  is  to  be  over-rich 
in  drama,  thin  and  unbalanced. 

At  present  the  American  daily 
is  often  a  do-it-yourself  job.  You 
present  the  reader  not  with  a 
newspaper,  but  with  the  raw 
material  of  a  newspaper  which 
he  has  to  try  to  construct  for 
himself.  He  can  seldom  have  the 
time,  the  skill  or  the  burning 
desire  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  the  worst  important 
feature  of  the  American  news¬ 
papers  are  the  editorials.  One 
sometimes  wonders  whether  they 
are  written  by  computers.  Could 
a  real  living  journalist  have 
assembled  in  his  human  mind 
such  a  collection  of  dim  plati¬ 
tudes  which  lead  so  inexorably 
to  a  non-conclusion? 

One  can  go  for  weeks  without 
reading  a  sharply  argued, 
sharply  written,  decisive  edito¬ 
rial.  Sometimes  it  occurs;  but 
when  it  does,  it  is  usually  to 
record  the  paper’s  firm  opposi¬ 
tion  to  sin. 


For  the  rest,  it  is  as  though 
some  newspapers  are  over¬ 
burdened  by  a  pious  desire  to 
put  consensus  above  all,  as 
though  the  Bible  of  editorial 
writers  was  the  egregious  Dale 
Carnegie,  as  though  the  paper’s 
most  intimate  communication 
with  its  readers  required  a 
smooth,  public  relations  job. 

I  am  not  happy  either  about 
the  lavish  use  of  syndicated 
political  columns.  Here  the  con¬ 
sensus  goal  is  attained  by  using 
columnists  of  opposing  philoso¬ 
phies.  I  wonder  if  columnists 
would  be  so  lavishly  used  if  they 
w'ere  not  dirt  cheap,  if  it  was 
not  possible  for  an  editor  or  a 
publisher  to  obtain  for  a  song 
so  much  copy  of  such  high 
respectability? 

Of  course,  syndication  is  es¬ 
sential  and  useful.  The  danger 
is  excess:  the  dimming  of  the 
image  of  the  paper,  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  the  reader.  Many  col¬ 
umnists  are  second  rate,  too 

often  concealing  an  idea  the  size 
of  a  pea  in  a  stack  of  dry  straw. 
Does  nobody  discipline  them? 

Does  nobody  make  them  rewrite 
or  throw  a  column  away?  Are 
they  sacred  cows  that  are 


allowed  to  wander  unmolested 
through  your  pages? 

The  greatest  surprise  for  the 
British  reader  is  the  quality  of 
the  women’s  features — especially 
those  based  on  letters  to  dear 
this  or  that.  They  remind  one  of 
an  Edwardian  parish  magazine. 
These  features  '  contrast  even 
more  starkly  than  the  news 
columns  do  with  the  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  your  magazines:  the 
readability  gap  between  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  is  yawn- 
ingly  wide. 

Editors  Face  Daily  Test 

I  suspect  that  monopoly  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  difficulties  of  pro¬ 
ducing  large  papers  have  made 
your  publishers  too  complacent 
about  the  quality  of  editorial 
copy. 

On  British  national  news¬ 
papers,  every  editor,  every  jour¬ 
nalist,  each  morning  faces  the 
stringent  test  of  how  his  work 
of  the  night  before  compares 
with  that  of  his  competitors  in 
nine  or  ten  other  papers.  If  a 
man  is  not  of  top  caliber,  his 
editor  is  quickly  aware  of  it.  If 
an  editor  is  not  up  to  the  mark, 

(Continued  on  page  100) 
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his  |)u))lisher  is  the  first  to 
know. 

There  is,  too,  and  I  miss  it  in 
American  papers,  a  successful 
search  for  the  human  story 
which  will  be  of  universal  inter¬ 
est,  and  b>'  human  interest,  I 
do  not  mean  exclusively  stories 
of  crime  and  passion  or  catas¬ 
trophe.  British  newspapers  do 
not  forget,  as  American  ones  do, 
that  half  the  people  alive  are 
women  and  that  they  are  still 
profoundly  uninterested  in  a 
formal  record  of  political  events. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  every  day  is:  What 
do  our  readers  want?  They 
themselves  do  not  know  what 
they  want  until  they  get  it,  of 
course.  A  newspaper  igrnores  its 
readers  at  its  peril.  It  may  still 
l»e  taken,  particularly  if  it  is  a 
local  paper  which  provides  in¬ 
formation  the  citizen  must  have. 
But  it  will,  over  time,  be  less 
and  less  thoroughly  read. 

Because  of  the  need  of  local 
retailers  for  an  advertising 
medium,  the  newspaper  may 
stay  alive  as  a  business  while  its 
primary  function  is  ebbing 
away.  In  .4merica,  television 
.iournalism,  radio  journalism, 
magazine  journalism,  are  all 
livelier,  and  more  professional 
than  the  newspapers. 

One  can  see  why  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  an  American  newspaper 
is  to  strengthen  its  inner  citadel, 
its  unique  ability  to  present  local 
news,  and  leave  the  national  and 
international  news  to  the  other 
media. 

Tonard  Paruchiulisiii 

But  nolwdy  in  the  free  world 
can  view  without  anxiety  this 
drive  toward  parochialism  in  the 
.American  newspaper  in  an  age 
when  America,  to  use  a  phra.se 
of  Alistair  Cooke’s,  has  vaulted 
into  the  saddle  of  power.  The 
health  of  your  democracy  is  of 
vital  concern  to  us,  too.  You  are 
not  parochial  when  you  give  full 
coverage  to  local  events,  of 
course,  but  only  when  you  as¬ 
sume  that  the  real  world  peters 
out  on  your  local  boundaries  and 
you  give  perfunctory,  inexpert 
and  inadequate  attention  to  the 
wider  affairs  of  the  nation  and 
of  other  lands. 

The  status  and  usefulness  of 
the  American  daily  can  only  l)e 
regained  by  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  craft  of  newspaper 
making  and  in  the  quality  of 
journalism.  For  this  there  may 
l)e  no  immediate  commercial  re¬ 
ward.  though  in  the  long  run  it 
may  l>e  essential  for  commercial 
salvation.  The  advertiser  will 
find  other  ways  of  promoting  his 


enterprise  if  newspapers  cease 
to  be  eagerly  read  and  lose  their 
status  with  the  reader. 

The  l)est  way  of  improving  a 
newspaper,  indeed  the  only  way, 
is  to  create  and  engage  better 
journalists.  This  means  that 
salaries  for  the  l)est  men  must 
l>e  competitive  with  those  offered 
by  the  rival  media.  This  means 
giving  good  journalists  the  in¬ 
centives  they  need  to  do  their 
t>est. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  front  page  116) 


without  any  intention  on  our 
part. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  bitter  friction  between  pri¬ 
vate  waterfront  interests  and 
the  State  Ports  Authority  in 
Charleston.  Things  got  so  bad 
that  finally  the  government  of 
South  Carolina  asked  me  if  I 
would  inten  ene  and  try  to  bring 
about  an  understanding.  He 
pointed  out  that  Charleston’s 
whole  future  as  a  world  port 
might  be  in  jeopardy. 

I  agreed  to  be  a  peace  envoy 
and  1  had  many  conferences  with 
both  sides.  In  the  doing  I  came 
into  possession  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  information  but  my 
career  as  a  truce-maker  ended 
in  colossal  failure.  .  .  . 

The  truth  is,  we  never  printed 
all  the  truth  I  had  gleaned 
about  the  waterfi’ont  conflict. 
Tho.^e  were  crucial  days  in  the 
redevelopment  of  what  is  now 
a  booming  seaport.  Had  we 
printed  all  the  truth  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  I  am  sure  our  readers 
would  have  gobbled  it  up,  line 
by  line.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
a  full  and  unvarnished  telling 
of  all  the  truth  would  do  im- 
men.se  harm  to  Charleston  and 
to  the  business  and  industrial 
l)otential  of  the  entire  State. 
.An<i  I  think  the  way  things 
eventually  worked  out  proved 
the  soundness  of  that  judgment. 

A  long  time  ago  when  I  was 
a  pol  ice  reporter,  I  came  to  know 
an  elderly  policeman  named  Mr. 
Harry  Baker.  He  had  been  on 
the  force  a  long  time  and  now 
he  was  too  feeble  to  pound  a 
beat  so  he  was  assigned  the  job 
of  turnkey  at  police  head- 
(luarters.  I  was  at  the  .station 
early  one  evening  when  a  young 
boy  was  brought  in  to  be  booked. 
It  was  Mr.  Baker’s  job,  as  turn¬ 
key,  to  search  the  prisoner  and 
relieve  him  of  any  objects  which 
might  l)e  used  to  do  harm  to 
himself  or  to  other  prisoners. 

Mr.  Baker  was  going  through 
the  motions,  removing  the  boy’s 
necktie,  belt,  and  shoe  strings 
ami  then  knelt  on  the  floor  to 
i-un  a  finger  around  in  the  boy’s 
shoe  to  see  if  there  might  be  a 


hidden  object  like  a  razor  blade. 
Without  warning  the  youth 
stepped  out  of  his  laceless  shoes 
and  bolted  for  the  door.  Police¬ 
men  standing  by  were  so  im¬ 
mobilized  by  his  audacity  the 
lirisoner  made  a  clean  getaway. 

1  wrote  that  story  because  it 
stimck  me  as  unusual  and  funny. 
But  when  Mr.  Baker  read  it  he 
didn’t  think  it  was  funny  at  all, 
and  neither  did  his  fellow  police¬ 
men.  I  had  written  the  truth, 
the  unassailable  truth,  but  in  the 
doing  I  had  unintentionally  held 
a  venerable  public  servant  up  to 
ridicule.  I  had  caused  Mr.  Baker 
undeseiA’ed  embarrassment. 
Looking  back  now,  I  know  I 
could  have  reported  the  news 
without  humiliating  a  policeman 
whose  long  service  in  a  low- 
paying  job  certainly  entitled 
him  to  some  consideration. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

No  Place  for  an  Idealist 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  1 
think  you  see  my  point. 

An  editor’s  office  is  no  place 
for  an  idealist  who  wants  to 
abide  by  absolute  and  inflexible 
rules.  If  you  want  to  deal  in  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  truth, 
the  field  for  you  is  mathematics 
or  chemistry  or  some  other  field 
in  which  the  rules  cannot  be 
altered.  Two  and  two  always 
make  four.  One  oxygen  and  two 
hydrogens  always  comes  out  to 
be  water.  You  can’t  change  those 
rigidities.  If  you  do  you  don’t 
get  four  or  you  don’t  get  water. 
You  get  something  else. 

But  .not  so  in  our  profession. 
Ours  is  a  calling  as  variable  as 
the  human  beings  with  whom 
we  daily  deal.  An  editor  should 
have  a  heart,  and  if  he  has  a 
heart  he  knows  that  sometimes 
the  uncompromising  truth  car¬ 
ries  cruelty  in  its  pocket.  But  an 
editor  must  know  also  that  too 
much  gentleness  can  make  it 
easy  for  the  enemies  of  civilized 
society  to  multiply. 

We  try  to  be  firm.  We  quote 
the  rules  for  reporters  one  day 
and  then  comes  a  visitation  from 
a  distraught  delegation  and  the 
editor  is  out  in  the  newsroom 
trying  to  explain  that  what  he 
said  yesterday  doesn’t  apply  to¬ 
day.  Often  he  feels  a  little  fool¬ 
ish  doing  this  but  he  thinks  the 
reporters  understand.  At  least, 
he  hopes  they  do  and  don’t  think 
the  old  man  is  ju.st  a  pile  of 
chicke.n  livers. 

Day  after  day  we  whirl  about 
in  our  swivel  chairs,  making  de¬ 
cisions  that  bring  joy  to  some 
and  anguish  to  others.  In  most 
instances  judgments  cannot  be 
postponed  because  the  press 
must  roll  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  right  decisions  more 
than  offset  the  wrong.s. 

But  through  it  all  shines  the 
engrossing  truth.  How  dull  the 
other  professions!  How  unexcit¬ 


ing  and  insignificant  the  other 
fields! 

Ours  is  a  most  challe.nging 
job  because  of  the  countless  and 
unpredictable  complexities  in¬ 
volved  in  recording  history*.  We 
deal  with  all  sections  of  hu¬ 
manity,  with  wide  areas  of  error 
and  always  there  is  the  haunting 
knowledge  that  no  matter  how 
well  we  do  the  job  it  could  have 
been  done  better. 

But  I’ve  never  know’n  a  news¬ 
paperman  who  would  have  it 
any  other  way. 


Growth  of  Culture 
Reporting  Hailed 

Washington 

Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Humanities,  told 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  on  Saturday 
(April  22)  that  “the  part  of 
the  press  in  the  development  of 
our  national  educational  pro¬ 
gram  has  lieen  as  decisiv'e  as 
any  other  single  element  except 
the  ascension  of  Sputnik  I.’’  He 
said  it  was  essential  that  the 
press  “carry  on  the  superb 
W'ork  it  has  done  in  education." 

“I  need  not  tell  you,’’  Dr. 
Keeney  said,  “that  it  is  of  prime 
concern  to  our  country  that  our 
press  serve  the  culture  of  which 
it  is  a  part  by  reporting  ac-  j 
curately,  not  only  events  but 
moods  and  thoughts,  hy  com¬ 
menting  upon  them  with  per¬ 
spective  and  depth,  and  by  ex¬ 
pressing  opinion  on  them  with 
judiciousness  and  sophi.stica- 
tion.” 

More  Kduculiitii  Writers 

Ten  years  ago  very  few  i)a- 
pers  had  full-time  education 
writers  and  commentators,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr,  Keeney.  Now, 
he  said,  “all  substantial  papers 
do  and  nearly  every  daily  paper 
has  one  or  more  persons  who 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  re¬ 
porting  and  examining  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  and  progress.” 

“I  do  not  think  that  we  would  . 
have  today  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  public  and  private 
sources  without  that  great  tri¬ 
umph  of  enlightened  journalism, 
the  support  of  education,”  he 
declared. 

Although  the  attention  of  the 
press  to  cultural  activity — art, 
drama  and  w*riting — has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  decade  it  may 
not  have  improved,  according  to 
Dr,  Keeney,  because  “much  ar¬ 
tistic  criticism  is  performed  al¬ 
most  accidentlly  by  persons 
whose  primary  job  is  something  ) 
else  and  whose  preparation  does 
not  fit  them  well  to  serve  as 
critics.” 
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Courts  Shirking  Duty, 
Police  Chief  Claims 


Study  Fund 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

based  on  the  evidence.  Today’s 
proponents  of  the  claim  that 
crime  news  reporting  prejudices 
jurors  are  reflecting  their  own 
prejudice  against  the  ordinary 
citizen’s  ability  and  integrity  to 
decide  guilt  or  innocence  as  it 
unfolds  in  the  courtroom  unless 
he  has  previously  been  insulated 
from  the  news  of  the  day.” 

Excuse  for  Guidelines 

.Mentioning  the  so-called 
•guidelines”  that  are  cropping 
up  in  courts,  Wood  asserted  that 
the  excuse  for  restrictions  on 
reporting  is  always  the  un¬ 
proved  assumption  that  the 
worst  possible  consequences  that 
can  be  imagined  from  reporting 
the  news  will  in  fact  occur. 

“Thus,”  he  said,  ‘‘in  the 
Richard  Speck  trial  in  Illinois, 
the  trial  judge,  prior  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  intervention,  had 
refused  the  press  a  transcript  of 
the  daily  trial  proceedings  be¬ 
cause  it  was  feared  that  the 
transcript  might  aid  some  author 
in  the  writing  of  a  book,  that 
such  book  might,  if  written,  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  post-trial  mo¬ 
tions  were  decided,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  such  a  book  might 
somehow  prejudice  the  defend¬ 
ant. 

“This  is  curious  thinking  for 
.American  courts.  The  defendant 
is  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  despite  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  him.  Also,  the 
judge  and  the  prosecutors  are 
presumed  to  be  honorable  and 
fair-minded  men  who  will  treat 
the  defendant  properly  although 
there  are,  of  course,  many  re¬ 
corded  instances  where  the  facts 
were  otherwise.  I  think  the  press 
must  be  accorded  the  same  pre¬ 
sumption  of  innocence  and  right 
conduct  as  the  defendant,  judge 
or  prosecutor  and  certainly  court 
restrictions  upon  the  reporting 
of  a  public  trial  must  not  be 
based  upon  surmise,  conjecture 
and  speculation.” 

Accepting  the  invitation  from 
the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  keep  the  dia¬ 
logue  concerning  the  “free  press- 
fair  trial”  controversy  current, 
the  ANPA  president  said  the 
only  significant  way  the  dialogue 
can  continue  is  by  an  objective 
and  meaningful  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  jurors  have 
in  fact  been  or  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  pre-trial  reports  of 
a  crime  and  its  alleged  perpe¬ 
trator. 

“I  should  think,”  he  concluded, 
“that  the  bar  would  now  wel¬ 
come  such  an  inquiry  for  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  continuing  our  con¬ 
version.” 
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By  muzzling  the  press  and 
interfering  with  the  police,  the 
courts  are  forsaking  their  own 
responsibility  for  a  fair  trial, 
Chicago’s  police  superintendent, 
O.  W.  Wilson,  said  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  ANPA  meeting 
Wednesday. 

“Isn’t  it  about  time,”  he 
asked,  “the  courts  start  accept¬ 
ing  their  own  responsibility  in 
providing  fair  trials.  I,  for  one, 
would  say  it  is.” 

The  decision  in  the  Sheppard 
Case,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
w'ave  of  restrictive  rules  against 
news  coverage  of  crime  and 
trials,  is  nothing  new,  Wilson 
declared. 

Suppressing  the  Truth 

“Like  other  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,”  he  said,  “it 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
suppress  the  truth.  The  court  is 
only  giving  the  press  some  of 
the  same  thing  that  the  police 
have  been  getting  from  it  since 
1961  and  before. 

“And  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
found  out  a  long  time  ago,  the 
police  haven’t  been  hurt  by  these 
decisions  and  the  press  hasn’t 
been  hurt  by  the  Sheppard  Case. 
It’s  the  public  that  suffers.  The 
public  now  has  more  criminals 
on  the  streets  and  less  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  shameful  way 
in  which  courts  are  putting  the 


arrested  criminals  back  on  the 
streets.” 

Wilson  interpreted  the  Shep¬ 
pard  ruling,  which  freed  Dr. 
Sam  Sheppard  from  a  murder 
charge  on  which  he  had  been 
found  guilty  by  a  jury,  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  Supreme  Court 
believes  the  press  must  be  cen¬ 
sored  in  some  manner  to  insure 
the  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

Onsorship 

“The  supporters  of  that 
view,”  Wilson  said,  “minimize 
the  effect  of  such  censorship  by 
arguing  that  it  is  one  of  time 
only  and  not  one  of  substance. 
They  argue  that  the  press  may 
(leal  with  all  matters  after  the 
adjudication  of  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  public’s  right 
to  know  will  ultimately  he 
served.” 

Wilson  “seriously  questioned” 
that  view  and  said  he  preferred 
to  rely  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  1941  (Bridges  v.  Cal¬ 
ifornia)  which  held  the  public 
should  not  be  denied  full  utter¬ 
ance  and  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

In  Chicago,  Wilson  .said,  he 
maintains  a  policy  of  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  newsmen  and  a  system 
of  written  press  releases  on  all 
matters  that  appear  worthy  of 
mention. 

Since  the  Sheppard  ruling,  he 


explained,  he  felt  obligated  to 
impose  certain  restrictions  on 
the  dissemination  of  police  in¬ 
formation  lest  some  criminals 
escape  conviction  and  punish¬ 
ment.  But  he  first  put  it  up  to 
members  of  the  press,  heard 
their  objections,  then  tabled  it 
until  further  exchange  of  views 
may  result  in  an  agreement  on 
some  rules. 

In  the  long  run,  Wilson  de¬ 
clared,  only  the  courts  them¬ 
selves  can  insure  fair  trial  be¬ 
cause  they  are  guided  by  rules 
of  evidence,  avenues  of  appeal 
and  “other  lumbering  machin- 
erj’.”  For  centuries,  he  noted, 
the  courts  have  accepted  and 
adequately  handled  this  respon¬ 
sibility.  But  now  they  are 
shifting  it  in  part  to  the  press. 


EYES  HAVE  IT— S.  W.  Marble. 
Fort  Scott  (Kans.)  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  rests  his  tired  glasses  at  the 
Associated  Press  meeting. 


OLD  FRIENDS  take  time  out  to  chat  at  Parade's  an¬ 
nual  party  at  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Sunday  evening  prior  to  opening  of  ANPA. 
Hostess  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Motley,  (wife  of  "Red' 

for  April  29,  1967 


Motley,  president  of  Parade),  second  from  left, 
greets  Mrs.  Theodore  Newhouse  as  Mr.  Newhouse, 
general  manager.  Long  Island  Press,  (left)  and  Pa¬ 
rade's  Publisher,  Warren  J.  Reynolds,  look  on. 
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Wood  Leads 
ANPA  for 

Second  Year 

J.  Howard  Wood,  jiublisher 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
was  1‘e-electcHl  president  of  the 
Aiiieriean  Newspai)er  Publish¬ 
ers  Assoeiation  Thursday  to 
st'rve  a  second  one-year  term. 

William  F.  Schmick  Jr., 
lialtimore  (Md.)  Sun,  was  re¬ 
elected  vicepresident  and  if  the 
association’s  usual  practice  is 
followed  will  be  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  in  19(58. 

Eupene  C.  Bishop,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Newspapers, 
was  elected  secretary,  succeed¬ 
ing  St.  Ciair  Balfour,  Southam 
Press  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  Ko¬ 
komo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Direclor  Elected 

Seven  directors  re-elected  for 
a  two-year  term  were  M.  V*’. 
Armistead  III,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Tinien  and  World-News;  Crosby 
N.  Boyd,  Wasliin-gton  (D.C.) 
Star;  Peter  B.  Clark,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  John  H.  Col¬ 
burn,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
and  Beacon;  M.  J.  Frey,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  Eugene 
S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News;  Robert  L.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Charles  H.  Peters,  Montreal 
(Que.)  Gazette,  was  elected  as 
a  new  director  to  serve  a  one- 
year  term. 

The  nominations  were  made 
by  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer  and 
Times,  chairman  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee. 

Membership  now  stands  at 
1,009,  a  gain  of  31  over  last 
year,  and  an  all-time  high,  with 
two  more  applications  on  file, 
it  was  reported  by  Barnard  L. 
Colby,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day,  chairman  of  the  member¬ 
ship  committee.  The  number 
registered  at  the  convention  was 
1,471,  compared  with  1,435  last 
year. 

$1,701,000  Kevenuo 

The  ANPA  had  revenues  of 
$1,701,000  last  year  and  turned 
over  $451,000  to  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  and  $62,000  to 
the  ANPA  Foundation,  it  was 
reported  by  the  treasurer,  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Blacklidge.  The  treasur¬ 
er  also  said  the  organization  had 
an  excess  of  $7,800  over  expen¬ 
ditures,  after  placing  $35,000  in 
the  reserve  fund. 

President  Wood  pointed  out  to 
members  that  a  second  10  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  dues  authorized 


by  members  several  years  ago 
never  has  been  placed  in  effect 
and  he  assured  the  membership 
that  no  increase  will  be  made 
in  1967. 

“With  rising  costs,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  time  in  the 
future  an  increase  in  dues  will 
be  necessary  but  it  will  not  come 
earlier  than  January,  1968,  and 
it  may  not  be  in  the  amount 
authorized,”  said  Wood. 


Satellite  System 
Will  Help  Press, 
McCormack  Says 

An  increase  of  newspaper  in¬ 
volvement  in  telecommunications 
via  satellite  was  predicted  by 
James  McCormack,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  (COM- 
S.A.T),  at  the  ANPA  convention 
luncheon  Wednesday  (April  26). 

McCormack  reaffirmed  COM- 
S.\T’s  position  that  the  country’s 
communications  needs  could  be 
ser\’ed  best  by  a  single  “multi¬ 
service  system.”  In  reference  to 
what  he  termed  “the  clamor  for 
domestic  services,”  McCormack 
said: 

“In  the  United  States,  interest 
in  domestic  satellite  applications 
has  tended  to  focus  on  the  use  of 
the  new  medium  for  meeting 
television  distribution  needs  of 
the  three  major  television  net¬ 
works  and  of  educational  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio. 

“At  Comsat,  it  seems  clear  to 
us  that  larger  benefits  can  be 
passed  on  to  all  of  the  media 
and  the  public  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  operation  of  a 
multi-service  system,  rather 
than  through  the  use  of  separate 
satellite  and  ground  facilities 
for  special  services.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  multi-service  sys¬ 
tem  will  bring  the  largest  econ¬ 
omies  at  the  earliest  date.” 

Pointing  out  technological  de¬ 
velopments  such  as  high-speed 
transmission,  data-processing, 
photoelectric  typesetting  and 
transmission  of  pages  by  fac¬ 
simile  over  short  range,  McCor¬ 
mack  said  satellites  could  ad¬ 
vance  this  over  longer  distances. 

“Multi-use  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion,”  he  said,  “can  fit  these 
operations  together  with  com¬ 
mercial  tv  transmission  at  a 
startling  low  cost  to  the  press. 
At  the  same  time  this  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  broadcasters 
by  sharing  the  fixed  cost  of  the 
system.” 

McCormack  said  global  com¬ 
munications  would  be  a  reality 
by  1968  and  “hopefully”  a  pilot 
U.S.  domestic  satellite  program 
by  1969. 


Mayors — Press 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

(the  rabble  -  rouser’s)  front 
page.” 

Dale:  “I  had  a  telephone  call 
from  my  paper  yesterday  that 
one  of  our  shareholders — a  con¬ 
servative  professor — had  com¬ 
plained  that  we  had  a  story  on 
the  front  page  that  there  might 
1)6  riots  in  New  York  this  sum¬ 
mer.  It’s  true  that  such  stories 
might  invite  riots  and  yet  we 
must  alert  readers  and  must 
report  the  probability.” 

Tarver:  “We  covered  troubled 
areas  and  worked  with  the  police 
and  schools  and  told  the  public 
what  to  expect  and  got  the  police 
ready.” 

Jloyers:  “It  is  necessary  for 
newspapers  to  fulfill  their  civic 
obligations  and  point  out  what 
the  city  is  doing  to  anticipate 
problems.” 

Lindsay:  “Little  assistance 
has  been  given  to  the  mayor  to 
anticipate  riots  or  to  head  them 
off. 


Yorty:  “Two  surveys  by  the 
Urban  League  showed  that  Los 
.\ngeles  leads  in  civil  rights,  but 
the  people  were  not  told  about 
those  suiweys.  I  agree  with  Dr. 
McLuhan  that  tv  has  more 
agitational  impact.  We  would 
have  had  no  riot  if  it  had  not 
Iieen  for  tv.  Tv  news  reporters 
should  accept  the  responsibility 
to  spike  rumors.” 

Lindsay:  “Do  editorial  writers 
ever  confer  with  newsmen  on 
the  l)eat?  If  not,  why  not?  What 
is  the  pecking  order  insofar  as 
the  city  hall  assignment  is  con¬ 
cerned?” 

Brickman:  “Many  times  edi¬ 
torial  writers  confer  with  re¬ 
porters  and  we  sometimes  ask 
reporters  to  write  editorials 
about  problems  on  their  lieats." 

Tarver:  “Answering  your 

second  ([uestion,  we  consider  the 
city  hall  beat  one  of  the  most 
attractive  ones.” 

Curtis:  “As  long  as  there  are 
good  newspapers  they  will  strive 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
work  and  their  readers  will  have 
faith  in  them  and  in  responsible 
and  constructive  public  officials." 


BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 

New  Study  Refutes 
Television  Claims 

One  out  of  four  persons  looks  of  five  from  televnsion,  and  over 
forward  to  seeing  a  tv  commer-  half  from  radio.” 
cial.  “It  is  obvious  that  they  use 

Two  out  of  three  look  for-  all  the  media  for  different  pur- 
ward  to  seeing  a  newspaper  poses.  Just  as  only  radio  pro¬ 
advertisement.  vides  late  news  flashes  when- 

The  people  who  are  most  in-  ever  we  want  them,  tv  is  unique 
terested  in  any  ad’s  message  are  in  the  authenticity  with  which 
the  ones  most  likely  to  turn  to  it  shows  news  in  the  making,” 


print  as  the  best  source. 

New'spapers  come  up  strongly 
as  the  number  1  medium  for 
people  to  find  out  about  the 


Bogart  said. 

Medium  for  News 
“We  find  out  that  people  con- 


messages  advertisers  tell  them,  sider  television  the  best  medium 
These  are  highlights  of  a  new  for  the  action  news,”  Bogart 
national  study  made  by  Opinion  said.  But  when  the  full  range  of 
Research  Corporation.  The  find-  specific  information  items  in  all 
ings  come  in  a  study  sponsored  four  media  are  considered,  peo- 
by  the  Newsprint  Information  pig  “select  newspapers  as  the  . 
Committee  for  the  newspaper  best  source,  far  and  away  ahead 
industry.  They  were  reported  of  television,  even  for  the  items 
Thursday  by  Leo  W.  Bogart,  which  eventually  come  from  tv,” 
general  manager  of  the  Bureau  Bogart  emphasized.  This  tends 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  to  refute  the  survey’  reports  by 

Opinion  Research  Corpora-  Elmo  Roper  for  the  Television 
tion  dealt  with  messages  in  spe-  Information  Office, 
cific  ads  and  commercials  as  well  Bogart  called  the  Association 
as  with  specific  items  of  news  gf  National  Advertisers  to  “take 
and  information.  The  complete  the  lead  in  conducting  a  full- 
findings^  of  the  study,  Bogart  scale  comparative  study  of  tele- 
said,  will  be  “unveiled”  in  five  vision  audience  research  meth- 
weeks.  o^jg  to  develop  a  realistic 

“Our  new  study,”  he  said  at  yardstick  of  audience  size.” 
the  annual  bureau  meeting.  He  said  the  bureau  is  pledg-  ) 
“finds  that  on  any  given  day,  ing  $10,000  to  help  the  Adver- 
four  out  of  five  people  get  news  tising  Research  Foundation  con- 
from  the  newspaper,  three  out  duct  such  a  study. 
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BoA  Board  Honors 
Retiring  Directors 


Arnold  L.  Royer,  business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times- 
Star;  Frank  B.  Powers,  assistant  general  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  John  L.  Feldmann,  business  manager  of  the 
Kentucky  Post  and  Times  Star,  were  among  the  Scripps-Howard 
contingent  at  the  UPl  breakfast. 


The  directors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  paid 
special  honors  to  three  news¬ 
paper  executives  on  the  occasion 
of  their  retirement  from  the 
Board. 

They  were: 

Norman  D.  Black  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum; 

Walter  J.  Blackburn,  president 
and  managing  director  of  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press; 

L5mn  N.  Bitner,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

As  he  awarded  bronze  j)laques 
to  the  retiring  directors,  William 
Dwight,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
praised  the  three  newspaper 
executives  for  their  “devoted 
service  and  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  stature  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Ollicers  Be-eiccted 

At  the  same  meeting,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  re¬ 
elected  their  officers  for  a  second 
one-year  term.  The  officers  are: 
Chairman,  William  Dwight,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram; 
vice  chairman,  Walter  C.  Kurz, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
sales,  Chicago  Tribune;  treas¬ 
urer,  John  I.  Taylor,  president, 
Globe  Newspaper  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer,  Frederick  Chait,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

The  Bureau  also  honored  nine 
advertising  executives  with  a 
distinguished  service  award  for 
their  individual  contributions  to 
the  newspaper  industry.  The  ex¬ 
ecutives,  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Plans  Committee,  received 
inscribed  bronze  plaques  which 
read:  “In  recognition  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  devoted  service  and 
contribution  to  the  growth  and 
stature  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  field  of  advertising.” 

The  plaques  were  presented  to 
the  nine  men  on  the  occasion  of 
their  retirement  from  the  Plans 
Committee  of  the  Bureau.  They 
are: 

Robert  J.  Alander,  advertising 
manager,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  News,  who  has  served 
on  the  Plans  Committee  since 
1962; 

Carl  P.  Flynn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune  and  immediate  past 
president  of  INAE,  has  served 
on  the  Plans  Committee  since 


Charles  C.  Garvey,  advertising 
director.  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Times  and  Morning  Ad¬ 
vocate,  who  has  been  on  the 
Plans  Committee  since  1964 ; 

Delbert  Jackson,  advertising 
director,  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian,  who  has  served  on 
the  Plans  Committee  since  1964; 

John  B.  Lake,  vicepresident  of 
sales,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Independent,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Plans 
Committee  since  1964; 

Robert  A.  Lambert,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director. 
New  York  World  Jounial  Trib¬ 
une,  who  has  been  on  the  Plans 
Committee  since  1966; 

W.  Fiske  Lockridge,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  the 
Katz  Agency,  who  has  been  on 
the  Plans  Committee  since  1964 ; 

William  H.  Scrivner,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  who  has  served  on 
the  Plans  Committee  since  1964; 

Melvin  E.  Tharp,  advertising 
director,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  who  has  been  on  the  Plans 
Committee  since  1964. 

New  Plans  Committee 

The  Plans  Committee  consists 
of  31  newspaper  advertising 
directors  and  representatives 
and  functions  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  major  sales  and 
promotional  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

At  the  meeting.  Plans  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  W.  Frank  Gate- 
wood,  advertising  director  of  the 
Washington  Post,  announced  the 
appointment,  by  William 
Dwight,  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Board  of  Directors,  of 
nine  new  committee  members. 

They  are: 

Thomas  R.  Schaeffer,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  Express; 

Thomas  Huddleston,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  S/irereport  (La.) 
Journal  and  Times; 

Thomas  Gormley,  advertising 
director,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer; 

Elving  N.  Anderson,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press; 

Francis  S.  Whitman  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun; 

George  J.  Bellano,  advertising 
director.  Providence  (R.  1.) 

Bulletin  and  Journal; 

Harold  T.  Boian,  advertising 
director,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 

Jack  Schoo,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 


A.  J.  Englehardt  senior  vice- 
president  and  Chicago  manage)-, 
Branham  Company. 

1-  New  Directurs 

Four  new  members  of  the 
board  of  directois  were  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  Thursday. 

They  are: 

John  E.  Heselden,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  operations,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 

Frank  E.  Warren,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle; 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  president, 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin; 

Beland  H.  Honderich,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Seven  members  of  the  Board 
were  re-elected  for  three-year 
terms.  They  are:  James  L. 
Knight,  Miami  Herald;  Matt 
Meyer,  World  Journal  Tribune, 
New  York;  Monroe  Green,  New 
York  Times;  Bernard  H.  Ridder 
Jr.,  Northwest  Publications,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Laurence  T. 
Knott,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News;  Walter  C.  Kurz, 
Chicago  Tribune;  and  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram. 

A  better  than  5%  increase  in 
national  advertising  revenue  was 


foiecast  by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  chief  executive  of  the  Bu- 
leau.  He  said  1967  may  be  the 
first  billion  dollar  year  for 
national  newspaper  advertising. 
Last  year  it  l  ose  to  $974  million, 
a  gain  of  12%  over  1965. 

Highlights  of  the  Bureau’s 
activities  and  sections  from  Bu¬ 
reau  presentations  were  made 
by  Bureau  President  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man.  He  said  the  Bui-eau  had 
made  1,367  presentations  during 
the  year  to  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

The  bureau  has  a  budget  of 
$2.7  million  for  the  current 
year,  with  1,008  members  en¬ 
rolled. 

An  audience  that  nearly  filled 
the  Waldorf  ballroom  saw  the 
first  presentation  of  the  bureau’s 
$120,900  movie  that  goes  behind 
the  scenes  and  shows  how  many 
of  the  current  automobile  ads 
in  newspapers  were  prepared  in 
various  ad  agencies. 

• 

Blue  Plate  to  Y  &  R 

Hunt-Wesson  Foods  Inc.  has 
assigned  advertising  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  its  Blue  Plate  line  of 
food  products  to  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  Inc.  in  Los  Angeles.  Crosson 
said  Y&R  will  develop  compre¬ 
hensive  campaigns  aimed  at  the 
South  and  Southeast  where  Blue 
Plate  products  are  sold. 


1963; 
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Little  King 
Otto  Wins 
‘Reuben’ 

|{y  KclKard  Rapetti 

Otto  Soglow,  creator  of  the 
comic  character  “The  Little 
Kingr”,  was  himself  “crowned” 
by  his  fellow  cartoonists  at  the 
annual  National  Cartoonists 
Society  awards  dinner  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  Monday  (April  24). 
Soglow  was  named  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Cartoonist”  of  the  year  and 
presented  the  “Reuben,”  a 
statuette  designed  by  and  named 
for  Rube  Goldberg,  who  made 
the  presentation. 

Soglow’s  career  in  cartooning 
spans  45  years.  His  Little  King 
first  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker 
and  was  later  syndicated  by 
King  Features,  which  still  dis¬ 
tributes  the  strip.  The  Little 
King  has  been  animated  for 
movies  and  tv,  has  appeared  in 
book  form  and  used  in  various 
advertising  campaigns.  Soglow 
is  a  past  president  of  NCS  and 
is  membership  chairman. 

Nine  other  cartoonists  w^ere 
awarded  silver  plaques  for  Best 
in  Category: 

Advertising  and  Illustration — 
Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures  cartoonist. 
Hodgins  was  recently  elected 
NCS  first  vicepresident  and  won 
this  category  award  last  year. 
His  father,  Dick  Hodgins  Sr.,  is 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Star  and  is  also 
an  NCS  member. 

Editorial  Cartoons  —  Bill 
Crawford,  whose  daily  cartoons 
are  distributed  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  to  about 
700  newspapers.  Crawford  began 
with  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  later  was  with  the 
Newark  News.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  NCS  and  has  won 
the  editorial  award  three  times 
before  (1956-57-58). 

Sports  Cartoons  —  Bruce 
Stark,  New  York  Daily  News. 
Stark  began  his  career  with  the 
News,  drawing  caricatures  and 
sports  cartoons.  He  is  a  Navy 
veteran  of  the  Korean  War  and 
studied  at  the  Visual  Arts 
Academy  in  New  York. 

Syndicated  Panels  —  Jim 
Berry,  whose  daily  “Berry’s 
World”  is  just  four  years  old, 
began  cartoning  while  in  the 
Navy.  After  working  in  anima¬ 
tion  he  joined  NEA  art  staff  in 
1960. 

Humor  Strips — Mort  Walker, 
creator  of  “Beetle  Bailey”,  syn¬ 
dicated  by  King  Features  to 
some  1,000  newspapers.  Walker 


WILLARD  MULLINS,  (left)  World  Journal  Tribune 
sports  cartoonist,  presents  plaque  to  NEA's  Bill  Craw¬ 
ford,  named  best  editorial  cartoonist  by  the  National 


THE  REUBEN  AWARD  for  the  National  Cartoonists  Society's 
"Outstanding  Cartoonist,  1956"  went  to  Otto  Soglow  (second  from 
right),  creator  of  the  "Little  King"  for  King  Features  Syndicate. 
Winners  in  some  of  he  other  categories  holding  plaques  are  (from 
left)  Mort  Walker,  Al  Williamson  and  John  Prentice. 


is  a  past  president  of  NCS  and 
won  its  Reuben  in  1953  and  the 
Banshee’s  “Silver  Lady”  in  1955. 
He  also  writes  the  comic  strip 
“Hi  and  Lois.” 

Magazine  Gag  Cartoons — Jack 
Tippit,  second-time  winner 
(1964)  in  this  category.  Tippit 
also  draws  the  syndicated  panel, 
“Amy”. 

Special  Features — Hal  Foster, 
creator  of  “Prince  Valiant,” 
which  has  won  him  the  Reuben 
and  the  Silver  Lady  in  the  past, 
and  has  l)een  used  in  a  movie 
and  seven  Irooks. 

Coinic  Hooks — Al  Williamson, 
honored  for  his  work  on  the 
“Flash  Gordon”  series  of  books, 
who  earlier  worked  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  on  six  different  syndicated 
strips. 

Story  Strips — John  Pientice, 
creator  of  “Rip  Kirby,”  adven¬ 
ture  series.  Prentice,  freelanced 
comic  books,  advertising,  illus¬ 
tration  before  launching  Rip 
Kirby  in  1956  for  King  Features. 

George  Wunder  was  awarded 
the  Golden  Key  given  by  the 


Cartoonists  Society.  Other  category  winners  pictured 
are  Mort  Walker,  Jim  Berry,  Stan  Drake  (accepted 
for  Hal  Foster),  and  Dick  Hodgins  Jr. 


Training  Classes 
Planned  for  ‘White 
Collar’  Workers 

The  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee  plans  to  extend  its 
supervisory  training  program 
into  editorial  and  arlvertising 
areas. 

Albert  Spendlove,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Supervisor^'  Train- 
onists  Society's  Committee,  said  on  Monday 

W  (second  from  “we  are  giving  special  consid- 
■ures  Syndicate.  eration  to  the  inauguration  of 
ques  are  (from  superv’isory  workshops  for  so- 
rentice.  (ailed  white-collar  workers.” 

Addressing  the  Labor  confer- 
NCS  board  of  governors.  Wun-  ence,  he  reported  that  in  1966, 
der  has  lieen  doing  “Terry”,  89  newspaper  mechanical  de- 
originated  by  Milton  Caniff,  for  partment  supervisors  attended 
21  years.  In  presenting  the  spe-  three  Workshops  conducted  at 
cial  award,  Jerry  Robinson,  NCS  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
president,  cited  Wunder  for  January,  ,'14  others  attended  the 
“continued  high  degree  of  sixth  workshop  conducted  under 
artistic  quality  and  story  con-  -ANPA  auspices  in  conjunction 
tent  ...”  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Reuben  and  the  category  la  all,  210  supervisors  had  at- 
award  w'inners  are  chosen  by  tended  the  six  Workshops  so  far 
vote  of  the  500  NCS  members  conducted, 
from  a  list  of  27  nominees.  Spendlove,  discussing  expan- 

On  receiving  the  Reuben,  sion  of  the  program  to  non-me- 
“Little  Otto”  said:  “You  know,  chanical  departments,  said  a 
when  they  give  the  Oscars,  the  questionnaire  had  been  sent  to 
actors  always  thank  the  pro-  ANPA  members  to  “determine 
ducers,  writers,  cameramen,  etc.  the  interest  in  the  development 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  .stand  of  such  a  program.” 
here  and  say — I  did  it  all  “Returns  from  the  qiiestion- 
myself.”  naire,”  he  added,  “indicate  gen- 

•  uine  interest  on  a  large  enough 

Takes  Job  with  Stale  ^  "’Tt  I" 

direction.  Your  committee  will 
Charles  H.  Downey  Jr.,  re-  act  accordingly  and  it  can  be 
porter  for  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  anticijiated  that  such  a  work- 
Kepublican,  has  been  appointed  shop  for  supervisors  in  edito- 
director  of  public  relations  for  rial,  advertising  and  similar  de- 
the  Pennsylvania  General  State  partments  will  be  conducted 
.Authority  at  $11,500  a  year.  later  this  year.” 
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Stalin’s  Daughter 


Captivates 

lly  Tony  Brenna 

Flamboyant,  friendly  capital¬ 
istic  communicators  —  newsmen 
so  markedly  different  from  the 
colorless  ghosts  of  official  Com¬ 
munist  journalism — rolled  out 
the  literary  red  carpet  for  Josef 
Stalin’s  daughter  at  a  press 
conference  televised  “live”  across 
the  U.S.  and  simultaneously 
flashed  to  Europe  via  Telstar. 

The  350-plus  pack  of  camera¬ 
men  and  reporters  mellowed 
quickly  to  the  mood  of  Svetlana 
Alliluyeva,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Russian  dictator,  who  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  moved 
from  politically-expedient  Soviet 
obscurity  to  the  searching  “Free 
World”  exposure  of  mass  media 
coverage. 

The  sensational  Soviet  defector 
had  already  had  her  clashes  with 
waspish  European  reporters 
when  they  took  up  pursuit  in  the 
early  stages  of  her  flight  to 
“Freedom  of  Expression,”  in 
Switzerland.  But  New  York 
City  was  to  be  her  real  debut — 
the  stage  from  which  Svetlana 
began  telling  a  tale  which  even¬ 
tually  must  contribute  to  history 
and  which  may  at  the  same  time 
end  many  a  Kremlin  riddle. 

Public  Relations  Event 

.\part  from  a  brief  Kennedy 
airport  arrival  statement  liefore 
a  surprised  New  York  press 
corps,  hurriedly  summoned  by 
public  relations  agents,  the  blue¬ 
eyed  ruddy-cheeked  Russian  had 
never  before  been  the  subject  of 
a  press  conference. 

Dignified,  warm  and  witty,  she 
performed  with  the  aplomb  of 
a  headline-conscious  celebrity. 
Svetlana  appeared  in  the  packed 
room  in  the  ornate  Plaza  Hotel 
a  few  minutes  after  2  p.m.  She 
smiled  freely  for  photographers 
who  called  on  her  repeatedly  to 
face  this  way  and  that  during 
several  minutes  of  picture-tak¬ 
ing.  In  the  hour  that  followed 
she  answered  46  questions,  all 
of  which  at  her  own  request  were 
submitted  in  writing. 

The  host  of  newsmen  had 
entered  the  heavily-guarded  ter¬ 
race  room  on  the  mezzanine  floor 
after  having  credentials  scruti¬ 
nized  by  security  men.  Persons 
with  bulging  pockets  were  asked 
to  turn  out  the  content.  Cam¬ 
eras,  cases  and  tape  recorders 
were  examined.  A  police  ser¬ 
geant  stood  in  the  door  way  and 
plainclothesmen  and  wonren 
were  stationed  all  around  the 
room. 
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Rubbing  their  hands  with  de¬ 
light  at  this  massive  turnout 
were  the  equally  numerous  rep¬ 
resentatives — distinguished  from 
the  press  by  red  heart-shaped 
lapel  buttons — of  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton  Inc.,  public  relations  firm 
responsible  for  staging  the 
ev’ent. 

V’erm  M.  Roxell,  H&K  senior 
vicepresident,  commented:  “.As 
you  know,  we’re  used  to  handling 
celebrities,  but  this  must  surely 
Ire  our  biggest  press  conference. 
This  gathering  is  representative 
of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
television  stations  throughout 
the  western  world.”  Delighted, 
too,  was  Eve  Brown,  who 
handles  the  hotel’s  publicity. 
“Never  seen  anything  like  it,” 
she  said.  “This  gathering  is 
larger  than  we  had  when  the 
Beatles  were  here  .  .  .” 

Prelude  to  a  KcMtk 

(lood  though  the  story  was, 
many  newsmen  were  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  event,  worth 
millions  of  dollars  in  free  pub¬ 
licity,  really  amounted  to  a  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  fanfare  which  will 
accompany  Harper  &  Row’s  pub¬ 
lication  of  Svetlana’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  book  in  October.  It 
will  also  be  serialized  by  Life 
magazine  and  the  New  York 
Times, 

To  some  extent,  the  press  was 
hampered  by  the  format  of  the 
skillfully  arranged  conference. 
Newsmen  never  really  opened 
their  mouths,  the  questions  that 
were  put  to  Svetlana  being 
screened — “to  eliminate  duplica¬ 
tion,”  it  was  stated — by  lawyers 
and  public  relations  people  for 
the  publishers. 

The  only  voices  heard  from 
the  body  of  the  colonnaded, 
chandeliered  room  were  those 
of  Gal)e  Pressman,  NBC,  whose 
quick  question  went  unanswered. 
.And  that  of  a  woman  reporter 
from  Brazil,  who  after  a  mere 
two  weeks  in  the  U.S.,  stood  up 
and  delivered  an  angry  opinion 
of  the  meeting.  “I  represent  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers.  I  want  to  ask 
my  own  questions,  not  listen  to 
those  of  other  journalists,”  she 
said  amid  boos  and  shouts. 

Salisbury  and  Daniel 

However,  the  rest  of  the  press 
hung  on  every  word.  Harrison 
Salisbury  of  the  Times,  a  former 
.Moscow  reporter  in  the  days  of 
Stalin,  leaned  against  a  pillar, 
but  said  not  a  word.  New  York’s 
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outspoken  Jimmy  Breslin,  World 
Tribune  columnist,  tieless, 
leaned  out  from  a  balcony 
anxiously  making  notes,  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  atmosphere.  Further 
back,  Clifton  Daniel,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  also  a 
former  Moscow  bureau  man, 
stood  staring  intently  at  the 
rostrum. 

For  those  newsmen  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  their 
questions  “pulled  out  of  the  hat,” 
the  voice  that  put  them  to 
Svetlana  was  that  of  Alan  U. 
Schwartz,  the  attorney  who  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  the  U.S.  on  the 
flight  from  Zurich. 

Schwartz,  who  represents 
many  literary  and  theatrical 
personalities,  is  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Greenbaum,  Wolff 
and  Ernst  which  made  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  Svetlana  to  come 
to  this  country. 

The  law  firm,  according  to 
William  R.  Schaefer,  hired  Hill 
and  Knowlton  to  handle  the 
press  relations. 

Questions  and  answers  ranged 
over  Svetlana’s  decision  to  leave 
Russia,  her  hopes,  freedom  to 
write,  the  death  of  her  father, 
her  faith  and  possible  danger 
to  her  children.  Speaking  about 
her  father’s  regime  she  flatly 
declared  she  didn’t  approve  of 
everything  he  did  and  said  some 
of  the  present  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  should  share  blame  for 
injustices. 

The  three  television  networks 
had  their  questions  answered. 
NBC  drew  five  responses,  CBS 
three,  ABC  two.  Similarly,  city 
radio  stations  were  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Among  newspapers,  the 
New  York  Post  did  best,  with 
five  questions  answered,  the 
Suffolk  Sun  received  three  an¬ 
swers  and  Newsday,  one.  The 
New  York  Times  had  one  ques¬ 
tion  answered,  as  did  the  ira.<?/i- 
ington  Star,  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  UPI  managed  two  re¬ 
plies.  Nothing  was  heard  from 
AP  or  Reuters.  Both  news  serv¬ 
ices  had  reporters  present,  hav¬ 
ing  submitted  questions.  Among 
magazines,  McCalls  made  it 
with  one  question  as  did  an 
Italian  magazine.  The  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  got  in 
with  one  question  and  so  did  the 
London  Sunday  Times. 

The  assembly  was  fascinated 
to  hear  Svetlana’s  opinion  of  the 
press.  Was  it  true,  she  was 
asked,  that  she  told  Swiss  nuns 
that  she  found  the  newsmen’s 
interest  “evil  and  disgusting?” 
Explaining  she  was  awfully  tired 
at  the  time  and  wanted  to  relax, 
she  replied:  “I  am  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  correspondents  and  I 
was  not  so — when  I  found  that 
they  are  indeed  chasing  me  and 
they  want  something,  I  felt  that 
it  was  really  something  horrible 
and  I  did  my  best  to  escape  it.” 


Q.  Had  she  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  read  “our  newspapers” 
and  watch  television? 

.A.  “Well,  of  course,  I  was 
reading  newspapers  and  looking 
at  television,  which  I  generally 
don’t  like  very  much,  so  I’m 
not  inclined  to  look  much.  Well, 
of  course,  the  press  and  news¬ 
papers  are  quite  different  here 
from  Russia,  because  it’s  a  lot  of 
information — sometimes  I  think 
information  which  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  at  all.  And  maybe  this 
to  some  extent,  is  better  than  not 
to  have  any  information  at  all, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Rus¬ 
sia. 

“But  I  don’t  think  that  —  I 
cannot  understand  why  if  they 
write  something  about  a  new 
person,  why  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  how  much  pounds  he’s 
weighed,  and  what  is  he  eating 
for  his  lunch,  and — I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  so  important  and 
interesting.  Well,  I  have  said 
that  more  information  is  better 
than  no  information  at  all.” 

Q.  Will  the  Soviet  press  report 
your  statements? 

A.  “I  don’t  know.  I  think  we 
shall  see  how  they  will  report  it, 
if  they  will  at  all.” 

The  only  Russian  in  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  bastion  of  capitalism  and 
tycoons,  was  Alex  G.  Tersaide, 
managing  director  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Information  Bureau,  who 
told  E&P:  “I’m  a  white  Russian, 
I’ve  been  here  for  32  years.  I 
come  from  Georgia,  like  Mrs. 
Alliluyeva;  I  welcome  her 
here . . .” 

Svetlana’s  press  conference 
ended  with  enthusiastic  applause 
as  she  left  the  room,  surrounded 
by  attorneys,  bodyguards  and 
publicists,  to  tell  questioners  in 
the  lobby  of  the  lavish  hotel: 
“It  was  not  so  awful  as  I 
thought . . .” 

• 

Silha  to  Direct 
ANPA  Research 

Otto  A.  Silha,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute.  He  succeeds 
James  L.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  who  re¬ 
marked  that  Silha  has  been 
associated  with  the  mechanical 
research  program  for  many 
years.  Several  years  ago  Silha 
headed  a  team  that  appraised 
the  work  at  the  ANPA  labora¬ 
tory. 

Dr.  Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus, 
Institute  of  Technology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  scientific  advisory 
committee,  praised  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  ANPA  for 
joint  research  with  the  Massa- 
chusettes  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy. 
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time  a  meeting  of  publishers,” 
Sampson,  leader  of  the  stereo¬ 
typers  union,  was  moderate  in 
all  that  he  had  to  say.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  news  processes,  he  said, 
“I  should  like  to  defend  my  or¬ 
ganization  by  saying  that  we 
have  been  through  the  new 
processes  bit  .  .  .  possibly,  we 
even  missed  the  bus  some  15 
years  ago  when  many  changes 
were  made  at  a  time  when  both 
sides  of  our  industiy,  particu¬ 
larly  newspapers,  were  riding 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  overtime 
and  extra  shifts  being  worked 
in  plenty.” 

“However,”  said  the  union 
leader,  “in  recent  years  we  have 
become  a  little  alarmed,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  introduction  of 
one  class  of  platemaking  equip¬ 
ment  which  has  reduced  the 
manning  of  our  plate-casting 
equipment  from  as  high  as  four 
men  to  one.  These,  with  other 
proce.sses  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  industry, 
naturally  have  drawn  our  pro¬ 
tests  ...  we  think  we  have  some 
pretty  good  arguments.” 

He  thought  that  it  was  wrong 
to  “put  the  finger  on  interna¬ 
tional  unions”  for  the  part  they 
were  playing  in  trying  to  re- 
.solve  local  differences.  He  ex¬ 
plained,  “I’d  be  kidding  you  if 
I  didn’t  tell  you  that  many  re¬ 
quests  for  us  to  come  in  on  a 
local  situation  are  received 
in  my  office  from  publishers’ 
representatives.” 

Sampson  also  said  that  the 
international  had  plenty  of 
other  things  to  do  rather  than 
intei-vene  in  local  disputes.  “We 
don’t  want  trouble,  we  can’t  af¬ 
ford  it,  and,  frankly,  in  most 
instances  you  can  lick  us  if  you 
so  wish.” 

He  stressed  again  that  much 


of  the  “so-called  interference 
from  the  international”  was  re¬ 
quested  by  publishers,  and 
noted,  “It’s  no  easy  task  to  have 
to  go  in  and  tell  our  people 
they  are  wrong,  and  believe  me, 
we  have  done  that,  too.” 

Unwanted  Muscle  Mergers 

Sampson  said  his  organization 
was  not  interested  in  mergers 
with  other  unions  for  the  “pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  muscle.” 
“What  we  would  like  to  do  is 
to  try  to  do  something  with  you 
people  and  in  meetings  with 
other  unions  to  help  end  the 
problems  of  jurisdiction.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned  this  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  talking  merger 
with  anybody.  .  .”  (A  merger 
between  the  Stereotypers  union 
and  IPIU  failed  after  13  months 
of  discussion  because  the  stereo¬ 
typers  failed  to  get  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  during  a  referen¬ 
dum  it  conducted.) 

The  union  leader  concluded 
his  talk  to  the  publishers  by 
urging  “greater  patience  and 
understanding,”  and  a  spirit  of 
joint  cooperation.  “When  things 
get  hot  in  the  backshop,”  he 
said,  “take  a  walk  down  there 
yourself,  see  if  you  can  get  a 
grip  on  the  real  issues  in¬ 
volved.  .  .” 

The  Toledo  Strike 

Some  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  Toledo  strike  —  it  lasted 
for  five  months  —  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  meeting  by  Frank 
S.  McKinney,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

McKinney,  a  member  of  the 
“Hot-Line”  ANPA  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  desci  ibed  what 
he  experienced  at  Toledo  as  a 
“Grim  Fain,'  Tale,”  the  commit¬ 
tee  formed  to  head  off  strikes 
not  coming  “into  play  early 
enough”  in  the  dispute. 

“However,”  he  said,  “many 
lessons  were  leained  in  Toledo”: 

•  The  Elarly  Warning  Sys- 


Arthur  H.  "Red"  Motley  (center)  greets  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Bennett,  general  manager,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  at  Parade's 
party. 


tern  should  be  used  to  head  off 
a  strike.  If  the  Standby  proced¬ 
ure  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
initiated  as  quickly  as  possible; 

•  Simple  grievances  properly 
the  subject  of  local  joint  stand¬ 
ing  committee  and/or  arbitra¬ 
tion  resolution,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  co-mingle  with  the 
basic  strike  issues,  creating  con¬ 
fusion  and  delay  in  the  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement; 

•  Once  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  basic  issues,  they 
should  not  be  changed  to  reflect 
individual  problems; 

•  The  use  of  citizens’  com¬ 
mittees,  tv,  letters  to  employees, 
and  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  may  or  may  not  be  helpful, 
dependent  solely  on  the  timing 
and  the  objectivity  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  used;  and 

•  The  atmosphere  in  which 
the  committee  operates  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  impoi'tance.  The  local 
must  be  conducive  to  business¬ 
like  and  objective  approach  to 
the  problem. 

McKinney  emphasized  that 
the  prior  removal  of  local  is¬ 
sues  was  vital  to  speedy  settle¬ 
ment  of  major  strike  problems. 

In  Toledo,  he  said,  “local  is¬ 
sues  were  discussed  ad  naus- 


‘Mania  Qausc’ 


For  example,  the  Hot  Line 
committee  spent  “hours  and 
hours”  on  the  “Mama”  issue. 
“Know  what  a  ‘Mama’  clause 
is?”  asked  McKinney.  “It’s  to 
take  care  of  the  Mama  of  a 
pressman  who  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  as  an  alcoholic,  who 
took  the  cure,  returned  to  work, 
fell  off  the  wagon  and  died,  and 
was  not  eligible  for  the  health 
and  welfare  plan.  Mama  was 
destitute  and  management 
should  take  care  of  her.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  issue  upon  which  to 
hold  up  a  settlement! 

“We  spent  hours  and  hours 
on  the  Powder  Room  clause  — 


you  can  use  your  own  imagina¬ 
tion  about  the  four-letter  word 
we  really  used.  This  had  to  do 
with  the  right  of  the  foreman 
in  the  White  Paper  Department 
to  do  some  journeyman  work 
when  necessary  while  the  par¬ 
ade  of  paperhandlers  to  the 
toilet  is  in  progress.  .Another 
tremendous  issue  upon  which  to 
hold  up  a  settlement!” 

McKinney  reported,  however, 
that  the  standby  committee  con¬ 
cept  was  working.  “It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  how  many  strikes 
have  been  avoided  in  this  man¬ 
ner,”  he  added.  “Only  the  fail¬ 
ures  have  become  news,  and  you 
publishers  generally  only  hear 
about  the  ones  that  develop  into 
major  strikes  in  spite  of  the 
effort.” 


BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY  has  been 
nanned  assistant  general  rran- 
ager  of  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  W.  Helm 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Donnelly,  34,  has  been 
with  the  group  for  10  years.  He 
is  a  native  of  White  Plains,  ho 
received  a  B.A.  in  English  from 
Norwich  University  in  1954  and 
an  M.S.  from  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  in  1958.  Following 
two  years  as  a  tank  company 
officer  with  the  2nd  Armored  Di¬ 
vision  in  Germany,  he  joined  the 
Ossining  Citizen  Register  as  sports 
editor  in  1956.  In  1958  he  be¬ 
came  an  executive  trainee  at  the 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  and 
the  following  year  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  New  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star.  He  came  to  the  group's  ex¬ 
ecutive  office  in  i960. 


tee  member.s  believed  that  the 
Toledo  exercise  proved  that  the 
concept  opened  the  door  to  a 
“new  era  in  labor-management 
relations  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.”  But  experience  dictated, 
however,  that  the  ground  rules 
drawn  from  the  Toledo  proceed¬ 
ings  be  “revised  and  refined.” 


He  concluded  with  a  warning: 
“The  Standby  Committee  should 
be  used  only  when  a  tnie  crisis 
arises  —  not  as  a  ci-utch. 

Never  lose  sight  of  your  right 
to  maintain  publication.  Labor 
claims  it  has  the  right  to  strike; 
it  is  your  right  to  publish.  There 
is  no  real  obligation  on  them  to 
strike.  But  there  is  a  very  real 
obligation  on  you  to  jrublish.” 


Checkerboard  PR 


The  Labor  Relations  Commit- 


St.  Loiis 

Charles  W.  Teague,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer- 
Stockman  Magazine,  has  joined 
Ralston  Purina  Company’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  as  man¬ 
ager  of  employee  publications, 
it  has  been  announced  by  R.  C. 
Eaton,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  A  native  of  Texas,  Teague 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  degree  from  Texas  .4&M 
University  in  1964. 
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By  George  Will 

The  birth  of  a  new  edition 
provides  an  excellent  basis  for 
an  all-out  promotion  to  both 
readers  and  advertisers.  And 
that’s  just  what  came  forth 
from  the  promotion  department 
at  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  when  the  Saturday  Sun 
Up  edition  was  born  on  April 
1. 

“Sun  Up”  was  the  apt  name 
selected  for  the  World-Herald’s 
new  all-day  paper,  delivered  in 
the  morninp,  so  subscribers 
could  have  it  available  all  day. 
(Prior  to  April,  separate  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions  were 
published  on  Saturday.) 

An  overwhelming  pre-accept¬ 
ance  for  an  all-day  Saturday 
paper  was  indicated  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  reader  survey.  World- 
Herald  executives  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  public’s  at¬ 
titudes  toward  weekend  reading 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the 
tt-eek.  Also,  another  indication 
of  a  need  for  a  change  was  the 
decrease  in  advertising  in  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  editions.  “This 
was  due,”  said  Cal  Richard,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  “to  the  fact 
that  Sunday  is  a  dead  day  for 
sales  in  our  market.  Sunday, 
however,  is  a  live  sales  day.  Our 
Consumer  Analysis  showed  it  to 
be  second  preferred  day  for  gro¬ 
cery  shopping  and  the  preferred 
day  for  items  other  than  gro¬ 
ceries.” 

It  was  decided  that  the  all¬ 
day  paper  should  be  completely 
distinctive  from  the  daily  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions,  so  that 
both  readers  and  advertisers 
would  be  attracted. 

Beginning  nearly  a  month  be¬ 
fore  D-Day  for  the  new  edition, 
distinctive  front-page  boxes, 
two  columns  by  about  eight 
inches  began  to  appear  in  week- 
dav  editions  of  the  World-Her¬ 
ald.  They  carried  a  six-point 
border  in  bright  orange,  and  a 
sunburst  art  heading  with  the 
tide  “Sun  Up”  reversed  in  30- 
point  Cheltenham  Italics  on  the 
orange  sun.  Each  box  also  car¬ 
ried  an  orange  reverse  plate 
reading:  “To  Our  Readers.” 
Copy  told  readers  what  they 
fould  expect  in  the  new  edition, 
in  the  way  of  l)oth  content  and 
presentation.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  readers  would  get  “more 
for  their  money,”  in  an  enlarged 
package. 

A  running  program  of  in-pa- 
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per  ads,  up  to  half-page  size, 
preceded  the  edition  telling 
readers  what  to  expect,  too.  The 
run-of-paper  ads  used  the  head¬ 
line,  “Saturday  Sun  Up  will  be 
Loaded.”  Other  in-paper  ads 
were  directed  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers,  particularly  in  the 
used  car  and  real  estate  classi¬ 
fications. 

The  first  edition  carried  the 
orange  sunburst  device  in  the 
left  ear,  and  featured  an  eight- 
column  full-color  photo  of  two 
horses  silhouetted  against  an 
Omaha  sunrise.  The  familiar 
two-column  page-one  box  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  left  of  the  page. 
The  initial  edition,  loaded  with 
run-of-paper  color  —  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  —  ran 
40  pages. 

A  three-column  feature  was 
published  in  the  Sunday  World- 
Herald  the  next  day  publishing 
reader  reactions,  all  of  which 
seemed  congratulatory. 

A  complete  program  of  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  material  was 
prepared  for  use  by  carriers,  in¬ 
cluding  flyers  and  a  three-color 
brochure.  The  flyers  were  pri¬ 
marily  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion  bv  carriers  to  non-subscrib- 


FAVORITE  BARTENDER— 
A  shot  glass  is  a  shot  glass, 
a  brand  is  a  brand.  So  what 
makes  a  “favorite  bartender”? 

“Friends,”  says  John  Ginopo- 
lis.  “You’ve  got  to  have  friends.” 

Ginopolis  has  friends,  evi¬ 
dently.  So  many  that  their  bal¬ 
lots  —  received  at  the  Detroit 
News  by  U.S.  mail,  package  and 
bushel  basket,  have  made  him 
the  winner  of  the  hectic  “My 
Favorite  Bartender”  contest 
sponsored  by  “TEMPO”,  a  new 
magazine  section  appearing  in 
the  News  each  Thursday  to 
highlight  upcoming  weekend 
activities  in  Detroit. 

More  than  97,000  ballots  were 
cast  in  the  contest  which  started 
out  as  almost  a  whimsical  sug¬ 
gestion  to  readers  but  ended 
with  a  deluge  of  votes  —  and 
campaigning  rivaling  a  national 
political  campaign.  Several 
thousands  of  ballots,  in  fact, 
had  to  be  discarded  because  they 
were  illegible  or  violated  other 
contest  rules. 

In  all,  535  bartenders  from 
Detroit  and  suburbs  were  nom¬ 


inated  by  reader  ballot.  As  win¬ 
ner  of  the  “My  Favorite  Bar¬ 
tender”  contest,  Ginopolis  was 
awarded  the  “Tempo”  Golden 
Shaker  Award  in  the  form  of 
an  actual  cocktail  shaker,  gold- 
plated  and  mounted  on  a  marble 
base. 

The  News  also  gave  its  first 
winner  $100  in  cash  and  a  week 
off  from  his  job,  picking  up  the 
tab  for  a  substitute  bartender. 
For  being  an  understanding 
wife  while  her  husband  mixed 
such  things  as  Pink  Squirrels 
for  the  female  trade.  The  News 
also  awarded  a  gift  certificate 
to  Mrs.  Ginopolis  worth  $150  at 
her  favorite  clothing  store.  The 
nine  runner-ups  each  received  a 
Silver  Stirrer  Award,  a  long 
silver  spoon  mounted  on  hand¬ 
some  walnut  plaques  engraved 
with  the  winner’s  name  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  loyalty  of 
their  customers. 

The  whole  idea  started  out  as 
a  touch  of  humor  to  brighten 
the  end  of  a  cold,  long  winter. 
97,000  voters  proved  that  “peo¬ 
ple  do  lov'e  bartenders.” 

*  *  * 

11,000  CHICKS  —  “The  Food 
Editor  Who  Hatched  11,000 
Chicks”  is  the  intriguing  title 
on  a  brochure  distributed  by  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  The  eight- 
page  booklet,  featuring  a  line 
drawing  of  a  rooster  in  reverse 
on  the  cover,  tells  how  food  edi¬ 
tor  Ann  Valentine  offered  her 
readers  a  set  of  hen  and  rooster 
patterns  for  bean  pictures, 
which  they  could  make  out  of 
various  peas  and  beans.  Within 
three  days  after  the  column  ran, 
more  than  2,000  requests  were 
received.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  more  than  5,700  requests 
for  sets  had  been  received. 

The  pattern  the  precise  areas 
to  glue  particular  types  of  beans 
needed  to  create  picture  por¬ 
traits,  20  by  24  inches. 

*  *  * 

HOME  BUYERS— A  pair  of 
wrought-iron  gates  adorn  the 
covers  of  a  “gatefold”  brochure 
distributed  by  the  Washington 
Post  to  piomote  a  May  13 
Spring  Home  Buyers’  Section. 
Upon  opening  the  gates,  real 
estate  advertising  prospects  see 
a  spread  of  five  home  photos, 
copy  on  the  editorial  content  of 
the  edition,  and  data  on  the 
Post’s  readership. 

*  *  « 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 
—  The  New  York  Times  has 

published  its  1966  edition  of 

“Alcoholic  Bev'erage  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  New  York  Newspapers.” 
*  *  * 

CHAIN  FOOD  STORES  — 
The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  Neivs  Leader  have 
released  a  24-page  booklet, 
“Chain  Food  Stores”  by  major 
newspaper  markets. 


30  Attend 
NBC’s  First 
ANPA  Party 

Thirty  newspaper  executives 
who  have  an  interest  in  broad¬ 
cast  stations  affiliated  with  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company 
were  guests  of  NBC  chiefs  at  a 
cocktail  and  buffet  party  Sun¬ 
day  evening. 

Sydney  H.  Eiges,  NBC  vice- 
president  for  public  informa¬ 
tion,  who  arranged  the  party, 
said  it  was  the  first  time  ANPA 
members  associated  in  owner¬ 
ship  or  management  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  stations  affiliated 
with  NBC  had  been  entertained 
by  the  networks’  principal  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Hosts  at  the  reception  were 
Walter  D.  Scott,  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  Julian  Goodman, 
president. 

“It  looks  like  this  will  become 
an  annual  affair,”  said  Eiges. 

Those  who  attended  were: 

Donald  B.  Aliert,  executive  v’oepresi- 
dent,  the  Journal  Company,  Mi)wau> 
kee. 

Tams  Bixhy  Jr.,  vioepres’dent  and 
general  manager,  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Newspaiiers. 

Norman  D.  Black  Jr.,  president. 
Forum  Publishing  Co.,  Fargo,  N.D. 

C.  N.  Boyd,  president,  the  Evening 
Star  Newspajier  Co.,  Washington. 

William  J.  Brown,  vicepresident. 
Vindicator  Printing  Co.»  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.,  president.  Car¬ 
ter  Publications.  Fort  Worth. 

Peter  B.  Clark,  president.  Evening 
News  Association,  Detroit. 

Gardner  Cowles,  president,  Cowles 
Communications,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Cow’les.  president,  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Spokane. 

John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  president,  Truth 
Publishing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Albert  V.  Dix,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Martins  Ferry  (G'hiol  Times 
Leailer. 

Abe  Herman,  attorney.  Carter  Pub¬ 
lications.  Fort  Worth. 

Charles  Hipp.  eilitor,  Johnstown 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Bert  N.  Honea,  board  chairman. 
Carter  Publications,  Forth  Worth. 

Jack  Howanl,  president,  Scripps- 
Howanl  Newspai>ers. 

Irwin  Maier,  president,  the  Journal 
Company,  Milwaukee. 

Charles  P.  Manship  Jr.,  president. 
Capital  City  Press,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

William  C.  Marcil,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  Fargo. 
N.D. 

Miss  Eleanor  McClatchy,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Sacramento. 

Paul  Miller,  presiilent,  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

John  D.  Paulson,  vicepresident  and 
eilitor.  Forum  Publishing  Co..  Fargo. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  publisher  and 
president,  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co..  St, 
I»U18. 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  president  and 
publisher.  Southwestern  Operating  Co., 
Fort  Smith.  Ark. 

B.  H.  Ridder,  president.  Northwest 
Publications,  Duluth.  Minn. 

Joseph  B.  Ridiler,  vicepresident. 
Northwest  Publications,  Duluth. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sammons,  president, 
Journal-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  president,  Stauffer 
Publications,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Frtnl  VV'.  Stein,  vicepresident,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Press. 

Charles  de  Young  Thieriot,  president. 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  general  manager, 
Detroit  News. 
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Jaeger  and 
Kelly  Head 
Newspaper  1 

At  tin*  third  annual  meeting 
this  week,  the  board  of  directors 
of  Newspaper  1  elected  Harold 
H.  Jaeger  as  president  and  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Kelly  as  vicepresident. 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  sales  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  previous  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  to  the  new 
position  of  chairman.  John  W. 
Sweeterman,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  was  named 
vicechairman. 

Newspaper  1  is  a  sales/service 
organization  sponsored  by  30 
newspapers. 

Jaeger  reported  at  the  meeting 
that,  “total  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  are  up  $1.5  billion,  with 
newspapers’  share  $312  million 
— for  the  largest  growth  of  all 
media.” 

Of  this  amount,  $84.6  million 
was  in  national  advertising,  an 
increase  of  10.4%. 

Other  officers  of  Newspaper  1 
are: 

Vicepresident,  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times; 

Vicepresident,  Fred  Chait, 
general  manager,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer; 

Treasurer,  William  A.  Dyer, 
general  manager,  Indiattapolis 
Star  &  \'ews; 

Seci-etary,  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail, 
))ublisher,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer; 

Assistant  Secretary,  David  S. 
Grier. 

In  addition  to  the  officers,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  News¬ 
paper  1  includes:  William  P'. 
Schmick  Jr.,  President,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Palmer  Hoyt,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Denver  Post;  Robert  Nel¬ 
son,  General  Manager,  Los  .4n- 
geles  Times;  and  Jack  Tarver, 
president,  Atlanta  Journal/ 
Constitution. 

• 

Tearliers  Discuss 
Report  oil  Methocl:^ 

Some  50  persons  from  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism 
met  at  Columbia  University  on 
.April  24. 

Under  discussion  was  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Teach¬ 
ing  Methods  dealing  with  recent 
attempts  to  improve  teaching 
methods  in  basic  courses. 

.Also  discussed  was  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  state  their 
accredited  sequences  and  non- 
accredited  sequences.  Formu¬ 
lating  a  more  standardized  pro¬ 
cedure  of  listings  was  suggested. 


.Arthritis  Writing 
Winners  .Announcecl 

Names  of  eight  winners  of 
the  11th  annual  Russell  L.  Cecil 
.Awards  for  excellence  in  writ¬ 
ing  about  arthritis  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  in  1966  were  made  public 
.April  26  by  Dr.  William  S. 
Clark,  president  of  the  Arthri¬ 
tis  Foundation. 

They  are: 

Ruth  Winter,  science  editor, 
Xewark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  for 
a  seven-part  “Special  Medical 
Report  on  Arthritis.” 

Gilbert  Cant,  medicine  editor. 
Time  magazine,  for  a  news  arti¬ 
cle,  “Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
—  No  Preventive  Prescription.” 

Thomas  A.  Maples,  general 
manager,  radio  station  KTUC, 
Tucson  (Ariz.),  for  a  half-hour 
radio  piogram,  “What  Is  Aidh- 
ritis?” 

Prizes  of  $500  each  and  en¬ 
graved  medallions  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  winners  at  a  din¬ 
ner  in  their  honor  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  Monday,  May  8, 
during  an  Arthritis  Founda¬ 
tion-sponsored  seminar  for  sci¬ 
ence  writers. 

In  addition,  five  regional 
awards  of  $100  each  go  to  Mar¬ 
tin  Bander,  Boston  Herald;  Liz 
Hyman,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press ;  Podine  Schoenberger, 
Xeu'  Orleans  Times-Picayune; 
Carl  Heintze,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Xews;  and  Harry  Nelson,  Los 
.4  ngeles  Times. 


Jill  Time  iii  W  ar 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Charles  Black,  military  writer 
and  analyst  for  the  Columbus 
Enquirer,  is  on  his  fourth  tour 
of  duty  as  correspondent  in  Viet¬ 
nam  for  the  Ledger-Enquirer 
Newspapers.  He  will  cover  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry 
Division  and  the  199th  Light 
Infantry  Brigade,  as  well  as 
other  military  units.  He  made 
his  first  trip  to  Vietnam  in  1964. 


The  .A.ASDJ  representatives 
approved  a  resolution  that  dues 
l)e  increased  from  $50  to  $200  a 
year. 

• 

Miami  Pressmen 
Vote  Against  Union 

Miami 

Pressmen  at  the  Miami  Herald 
voted  96  to  30  against  affiliating 
with  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
of  North  .America,  AFL-CIO. 
The  secret  ballot  election  was 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  April  20.  Or¬ 
ganizational  planning  by  the 
union  for  the  vote  began  in 
Octol)er. 


^Smear’ 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


China  Watchers”  operated  in 
Hong  Kong,  Taipei  and  Tokyo 
with  still  more  intelligence  on 
the  “Chinese  Puzzle”  coming 
from  European  countries. 

First,  Brydon  outlined  the 
China’s  political  power  struggle 
sketching  the  key  figures  in¬ 
volved,  then  moved  on  to  the 
practicalities  of  UPI  coverage: 
“The  key  men  in  our  operation 
are  Charles  Smith  in  Hong 
Kong,  Shullen  Shaw  in  Taipei, 
and  Arnold  Dibble  and  Albert 
Kaff  in  Tokyo. 

“But  they  are  only  the  head¬ 
liners,  the  men  whose  bylines 
you  see  in  the  newspapers  day 
after  day.  There  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  behind  the  scenes  who  help 
to  cover  the  China  story.  There 
are  30  in  Tokyo.  We  have  25  in 
Manila,  20  in  Singapore,  15  in 
Bangkok,  and  a  hundred  or 
more  in  a  dozen  other  bureaus 
scattered  around  the  perimeter 
of  China.  All,  at  one  time  or 
another,  contribute  something 
to  the  daily  China  storj’. 

‘No  One  Expert’ 

“London  and  Washington  con¬ 
tribute  analysis  and  other  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  story.  Many 
of  our  best  leads  come  from 
Eastern  European  capitals  wdth 
contacts  in  Peking.  It  is  a  story 
in  which  there  is  no  one  ex¬ 
pert.  But  the  dateline  you  will 
see  often  is  Hong  Kong.  And 


the  byline  is  Charles  R.  Smith. 
He  and  his  staff  read  thousands 
of  words  daily  about  what  is 
going  on  across  the  Bamboo 
Curtain.  They  talk  to  the  few 
people  w'ho  are  still  permitted  ^ 
to  cross  back  and  forth  into  ! 
Communist  China.  They  listen  [ 
to  hours  of  Peking  Radio  broad-  f 
casts. 

“From  these  indirect  sources,  ^ 
an  experienced  newsman  such 
as  Smith  is  able  to  make  fairly 
accurate  estimates  of  what  is 
happening.” 

Brydon  said  Tokyo  had  long 
been  an  important  listening  post 
for  news  from  China,  but  it  had  ^ 
taken  on  a  greater  importance 
in  the  past  couple  of  years  be-  * 
cau.se  of  the  bilateral  exchange 
of  newsmen  between  Japan  and 
China.  There  were  now  nine 
Japanese  newsmen  based  in  | 
Peking,  and  they  had  been  - 
grantt'd  a  “rather  surprising  de-  • 
gree  of  freedom”  in  reporting 
what  they  saw.  f 

While  there  was  not  direct  j 
censorship  on  news  dispatches  [ 
cabled  or  telephoned  from  Pek-  ■ 
ing  by  the  Japanese  corres-  ' 
pondents,  “there  is  always  the  j 
possibility  that  a  man’s  visa  will  [ 
not  be  renewed,  and  this  threat  [ 
hanging  over  each  man’s  head  " 
serves  as  a  restraint  on  his 
coverage.” 

The  UPI  executive  noted  that  | 
during  past  months  “a  strange  [ 
type  of  journalism  appeared  on  ; 
the  scene  in  China.”  For  a  while  j 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  ' 
finding  out  what  was  going  on 
was  the  wall  poster.  ' 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

—  '  —  ^  I  — 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Clipping  Service  ISewspaper  Brokers 


COLLECTIONS  OF  CLIPPINGS, 
mostly  from  ma^cazines,  $1.10  per 
dozen  clips.  Send  dime  for  list  of  topics 
and/or  quarter  for  sample  clippin^t* 
Research  Clippinft  Service.  6632>23rd 
Ave.,  W.  Hyattsville,  Md.  20782. 


ISetvspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion  i 
R.  Krehbiei,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  | 


ISetvspaper  Brokers  | 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  | 
Kal.-unazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  | 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  ' 


'  NEWSPAPER  SALES- APPRAISALS 
!  Personnel  and  Equipment  Siiecialists 
,  MID-SOUTH  MGMT.  CO..  INC.  | 

I  N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4511  | 

I  P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  newv 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.,  91712 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S,  Lawrence  St,.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  ^r- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thu 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  4885! 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Ho^ue,  A** 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Arii.. 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


!  WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


CONFIDEN'nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 
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announcements 

iSetcspaper  Brokers 


R,  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES, 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-Krowing  Zone  3  daily 
,nd  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westovcr 
Ave..  Norfolk.  Virginia,  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

TWIN  WISCONSIN  WEEKLIES  in  va- 
cationland  paradise.  Lots  of  hunting, 
fishing.  Isolated  county  seat.  Well 
equipped.  Net  near  $20,000.  Priced  at 
$52,500  with  29C/f'  down.  Write  fully  to: 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
513  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  Ill. 


:es, 

uch 

irly 

is 


through  observance  of  max-  | 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices.  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc..  I 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South's  better  newspaiters. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 
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CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Paily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


Newspaper  Consultants 


PROBLEMS? 

If  you  have  them  in 

•  design 

•  typography 

•  newsroom  operations 
write  WAYS  &  MEANS 
communications  consultants 

Box  525,  Editor  &  Publisher 


got  problems?  TRY  US! 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
141  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0195 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 


(■lints 

90c  per  line. 

per  issue 

Mines 

$1.00  per  line, 

per  issue 

2-tlnis 

$1.10  per  line. 

per  issue 

Mine 

$1.20  per  line. 

per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
ESP  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


faints . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

Mimes  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

24ines  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

I  I'tint  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tutsdoy,  4:30  PM 

^holders'  identity  held  in  strict  con- 
■dence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
n  they  are  received. 

display— CLASSIFIED; 

(be  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
*  other  decorations  changes  your  classi- 
•od  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classdicd  is  $2.75  per  agate  Hne— $38.50 
Kt  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•50  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaaa  2-7050 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


WEEKLIE.S— Ga..  Fla..  N.C.  ($3,00« 
.In.)  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE,  334 
Jefferson  Bldg.,  Greensboro,  NC.  27402. 


EXCLUSIVE  WE.STERN  WEEKLY, 
only  pairer  in  county.  Nice  climate. 
I  beautiful  locale.  Earning  man /wife 
$20,000  per  year.  Family  situation  re¬ 
sults  in  fantastic  terms  of  $15,000 
down,  including  accounts  receivable. 
Letterpress — fine  staff.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


WEEKLY  GROUP  in  rapidly-growing 
Southeastern  N.Y.  State  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  equipment  and  personnel.  Over 
$200,000  gross.  Write  Box  678.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  and 
job.  Established  53  years.  Population 
now  7.000:  will  double  account  of  Dis- 
i  ney  World  location  now  starterl.  Gross 
I  over  $60,000.  Offset  and  letterpress. 

I  Own  building.  G  &  G  Associates.  1111 
Edmunds  Street,  Leesburg.  Florida 
32748. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  prestige 
Calif,  town.  Perfect  climate.  Offset. 
Neevls  experiencetl  publisher.  $25,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experiencetl  newspaiverman,  heavy  on 
business  end.  to  acquire  thriving  New 
Jersey  weekly  group  with  low  down 
payment.  Complete  plant.  Growing, 
economically  sound  area;  excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  (jo.. 
Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


HEART  ATTACK— SACRIFICE  1 
Money-making  business  including  two 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M:  sell  $50M;  $10M 
down.  Letterpress.  Zone  3.  Box  718, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLIES,  1  or  2. 
preferably  in  adjoining  communities; 
or  small  chain,  wanted  by  principal. 
Box  612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY 
Zones  7.  8,  or  9 
Box  640,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BITY  WEEKLY  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Please  send  full  details.  Box 
6.*»S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN  with  weekly  exiierience 
wants  weekly  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Would 
consider  part  interest.  Box  759,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH: 

Part  or  full  ownership  of  small  daily 
in  K«*owin}f  community.  Zone  1  or  2. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  731,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


!  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 

\  LOTS  OF  PRESS  'HME  AVAILABLE 

I  on  Goss  (Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Road, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
766-3900. 

for  April  29,  1967 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 

SAVE  10%  CANADIAN  PRINTER 
Large  Montreal  publishing  firm  has  35 
hours  press  time  available  on  10-year- 
old  Goss  press,  capacity  160  tabloid 
pages.  Payable  in  Canadian  funds,  sav¬ 
ing  10%  on  exchange  rate  alone.  Reply 
Box  504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


LINOFILM  Photo-unit  —  excellent  con¬ 
dition — replaced  by  hi-speed  Linofilm 
for  computer.  Available  now  $20,000. 
Jim  Dunning,  Purchasing  Mgr.,  Trib¬ 
une,  Oakland,  Calif.  94612. 


2_G-4  INTERTYPES,  mixers  for  72/ 
90.  FHilly  equipped  with:  elec.  pot. 
feeder,  six  mold  disk,  quadder,  saw 
and  blower.  SJt’s  16375  and  16376. 
C-3  INTERTYPF,S.  Sit’s  19408. 
19385  and  17646.  All  equipped  with: 
3-90  channei  mags,  4  pocket  moid 
liisk,  TTS  keyboard  &  TTS  operat¬ 
ing  units.  T.O.U.  safeties,  eiec.  pot. 
Shaffstall  mat  detector,  Mohr  meas¬ 
ure  control. 

1— MODEL  35  LINOTYPE,  Sit  55784.  4 
mags  (2  wide  90  channel.  2  wide  72 
channel.)  Mixer  distributor.  6  pocket 
mold  disk,  blower,  elec.  pot.  Mohr 
saw,  hydra  quadder,  overhead  gear 
drive  motor  llOV — 3  phase. 

1— MODEL  31  LINOTYPE.  Sit  54000. 
elec  pot.  feeder,  1-72  channel  and 
3-90  channel  mags.  6  mold  disk. 

1— MODEL  29  LINOTYPE.  Stt  57000. 
42  cm  mold,  elec  pot,  feeder,  2-90 
channel  mags. 

1— COMET  LINOTYPE.  S#  812.  elec 
pot.  Margach  feeder.  Shaffstall  mat 
detector.  TTS  keyboard,  TTS  oper¬ 
ating  unit,  alternating  mold  disk. 

4  molds,  2  new  mags  thoroughly 
reconditioned. 

1— MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  Si7  49000. 
elec  pot.  swinging  keyboard,  3  new 
mags,  feeder,  4  mold  disk. 

1— MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  Sit  47000. 
swinging  keyboard,  elec  pot,  feeder, 

2  new  mags,  reconditioned. 

I— MODEL  6  LINOTYPE.  S#  59000.  | 
gas  pot  and  feeder.  Will  install 
elec  pot  at  customer’s  cost. 

1— MODEL  5  LINOTYPE.  Blue  Streak. 
SJ!^  58000  w/elec  pot.  TTS  adaptor 
keyboard,  TTS  operating  unit, 
feeder. 

4"  SINGLE  WHEEL  TURTLE.^?,  all 
steel. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 


2  COMETS.  Blue  Streak  TTS.  elec. 
Excellent  condition — $5,500  ea. 

1  MODEL  31  #63000,  TTS.  elec.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition — $5,500. 

I  MODEL  30  #56000.  Hydro-quad, 

elec..  8  fonts,  saw;  good  condition. 
#4.800. 

Immediate  delivery 
E.  G.  Lindner.  612  E.  12th  St.. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90015. 


LINOFILM  SYSTEM  —  Latest  photo¬ 
graphic  unit,  composer,  processor,  two 
keyboards,  grids  and  width  cards.  Box 
528,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


LINOFILM  Quick  Phototypesetter.  4 
Grid,  brand  new.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  20%  off  list.  The  Trumbull 
Times,  Trumbull,  Conn.  06611. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPE  COMET.  #2171,  with  TTS 
o|ierating  unit  and  TTS  perforator. 
$8,200  for  all  three.  Huron  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Bad  Axe.  Michigan  48413. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
;  roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
!  Turtles — $92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 

,  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
I  Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


TTS  Standard  Perforator.  Mint  condi¬ 
tion.  Guaranteed  30  days.  Teletypist 
Service.  152  W.  42  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
1(  036. 


3  TTS  Fairchild  Perforators — $1,200 
ea.  Excellent  condition  Reply  to:  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  200  Burnett  Rd., 
Chicopee,  Mass.  01021. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  Console  Scan-A-Graver. 
Excellent  condition.  Purchased  1963. 
$1500  cash  in  our  Smlthfield,  N.C. 
plant.  Reason  for  selling:  converted  to 
uil'set.  Call  Smithfield  Herald  919 — 934- 
:  2176. 


VARIO-KUSCHOGRAPH.  Model  K 
181,  for  producing  b/w  and  color  en¬ 
gravings,  provision  for  4  screens  and 
line  work  (65  and  120  screen  heads  in¬ 
cluded)  completely  equipped,  operate 
220V,  60  cycle  3-phase  current  Write 
Jack  Dodgen,  Box  1330.  Cocoa,  Fla. 
32922. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVEYOR  —  Heavy  Duty  —  AC  — 
.4ppro.x.  70'  Complete. 


DEXTER  INSERTING  MACHINE  — 
.■\C  —  5  Sections  —  C-H  Delivery  — 
New  1960 


WIRETYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
10’  24"  Belt — </10'  Sections — AC 


JAMPOL  DOCK  CXINVEYOR  50'  30" 
I  Belt — 4/12'  Sections — AC 


2— WIRETYER  TELESCOPIC  LOAD¬ 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten¬ 
sions — AC 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


5-HEAD  SHERIDAN  STUFFER 
Southtown  Economist,  728  W.  65th  St.. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60621  (AC  312)  HU 
,  7-1400. 
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Equipment  IVIert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACt 


IMiscellanettus  ^^achinery 

LIQUIDATING 
Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

4 — Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3 — Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6 — Model  31  Lintoypes  TTS 
1 — Model  C2  Intertype  TTS 
3 — Mo<lel  S  Linotypes 
Over  100  F'onts  Linotype  Mats 

1 —  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2 —  Monotyiio  Giant  Strip  Casters 

13 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Hoe  Kadial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Enclos^  Curved  Routers. 
23-9/16 

1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Rams 

1— Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


4  FRIDEN  LCC-S  JUSTOWRITERS 
for  sale.  Good  condition.  Available  at 
once.  Write  or  call  Norman  Rosenberg. 
Register  and  Tribune.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  50304. 


ANNOUNCING  LIQUIDATION  SALE 
Printing  Machinery  &  Equipment 
A  vailable  immediately 


1  C&L  saw  trimmer.  Morrison  ...$  250 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  dryer.  29>.6x23’.i''  .  .$  350 

1  Router.  Nolan  Co.  it2519  . $  60 

I  Hammond  Glider  saw  . $  350 

1  C&G  saw.  Morrison.  15-91. 

st.andard  model  . S  150 

18  Page  makeup  turtles,  ea . $  60 

1  Consolidated  Engrav-a-plate 
6.1  screens  (Klishograph) 
very  good  condition  . SISCO 


Intertype  B  Serial  it5046.  4  Molds.  3 
Magazines  with  extra  top  split  hand 
crank  for  changing  magazines;  also 
equipiied  with  Teletypesetter  in  good 
condition  and  gas  pot.  Margach  fe^er. 
8'/5  pt.  Royal:  14  pt.  Futura  medium 
with  Demi-Bold;  6  pt.  Regal  4S2  with 
bold  (some  sorts).  $2,700. 

Intertype  V  Serial  ^^22310.  4  molds,  gas 
pot.  Teletypesetter  in  good  condition,  | 
Margach  fe^er.  8%  pt.  Royal — $3,000.  i 
Interty|)e  A  Serial  4t9503.  2  Magazines, 
handle  shift.  4  Molds,  with  Teletyjte-  I 
setter  in  good  condition.  Gas  pot.  Mar¬ 
gach  feeder.  8Vi  Pt.  Royal — $2,500. 

Intertype  G-4:  Serial  ifl8412.  4  Maga-  i 
zine  Mixer  for  72  and  90  Channel  Mag¬ 
azines  with  Gas  Pot.  Automatic  Quad-  '■ 
ding  and  Centering  Device.  Mohr  Saw,  | 
Margach  Feetler,  AC  Motor.  Machine  ' 
has  18  pt.  ;  10  pt.  stay  on  machine, 
top  split  for  5  Magazines. 

24  pt.  Vogue  Extra  Bold  and  Oblique 
24  pt.  Bold  Vogue  with  Vogue  Light 
IS  pt.  Vogtie  Extra  Bold  Oblique 
10  pt.  Regal  with  Bold 
7  pt.  Regal  —2  and  Cairo  Bold  #2 
36  pt.  Gothic  No.  13 
36  pt.  Vogue  Bold  Condensed 
Also  36  pt.  Gothic  4ltl6  for  Hand 
Spiking  (Does  not  run  in  machine). 

Lots  of  sorts,  etc. — $7,600. 

Tape  Puncher  (Fairchild)  No.  8193 — 
two  years  old — $1,500. 

THE  WILLISTON  HERALD 
Williston,  North  Dakota  58801 
Phone:  (AC  701)  572-2165 


2  model  14  Linotypes:  1  model  8  Lino¬ 
type  (in  26.000  serial  group)  ;  Ham¬ 
mond  Full-Page  Shaver:  6-column 
Hammond  Raster;  Scott  8-coIumn  Mat 
Roller;  44*  Acme  Cutter:  Hoe  Trim¬ 
mer-Saw;  Wessel  Router;  2  Steel-top 
imiiosing  tables,  7  foot  length;  3  G.E. 
Transformers.  All  equipment  is  A.C. 
and  in  good  shape.  Reasonable.  SVEA 
PUB.  CO.,  311  Main  St.,  Worcester, 
Maas.  01608.  Ph. :  (before  noontime) 
(.AC  617)  753-7918. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  best  quality 
lierforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
"s  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
f  rom : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Preiise.s  &  Machinery 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
4  Units  —  16  pages  —  1963  —  Avail¬ 
able  May 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCI.ATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


40  HP  TUBULAR  DRIVE 
Operates  Duplex  Tubular  20  pp.  press 
at  24M  pph.  Cline  Westinghouse  40  HP. 
main  drive  5  HP.  inch  motor,  open 
control  panel,  resistance  bank  now  in 
use.  Will  be  released  in  April  because 
of  expansion.  220-3  Phase.  Will  sacri¬ 
fice — name  price.  A  Stanford.  Milford 
Citizen.  117  Broad  St..  Milford,  Ckmn. 
06460.  (AC  203)  874-1691. 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

22-')4*  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive — 
Tension  Ixickup  —  Available  30  days  — 
Located  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ATP  2-unit  22%  x  35  publication  offset 
press.  Factory  reconditione<l  1964. 
Elquipment  includes:  drying  oven,  chill 
roll.  and  %  folder.  Cross  perforator. 
Beck  double  stand.  Must  raise  cash; 
secrifice  at  $24,000.  Hudson  Machinery 
Co..  13  Laight  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10013.  (AC  212)  962-1266. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%* 

4  Units  —  (Tolor  Cylinder  —  Double 
Folder — AC  Drive — Excellent  Printer. 
On  Substructure  with  Roll  Brackets  or 
will  furnish  End  Stands.  Available 
now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  24  page  2-to-l  Tubular  Press 
complete  with  Tubular  Stereo  Equip¬ 
ment.  Available  June  1,  1967.  Mon 
Valley  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  278,  Monessen,  Penna.  15062. 


7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%  *  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  "COLOR  CONVERTIBLE" 

Unit  —  22%"  Page  Cutoff  60® 
Stagger,  100'/]"  Outside  Frame 
Measurements,  with  or  without 
HOE  Reel,  Autopaster  Columnar 
Substructure.  Priced  as  delivered 
and  installed. 


HOE  "COLOR  HUMP" 
CYLINDERS 

for  HOE  Color  Convertible  or 
Arch-Type  Anti  Friction  44,000  to 
52,000  p.p.h.  Equipment,  22%" 
Page  cutoff.  Priced  delivered  and 
installed. 

Newspaper  Equip.  Services,  Inc., 
Pott  Office  Bo«  1144 — Sta.  A 
San  Mateo,  California  94403 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22%  *  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
".\ewsl'aper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


32-PAGE  GOSS  Straightline  rotary  | 
letterpress,  30M  per  hour.  Not  a  ‘ 
broker.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  PRE.SS — 4  units.  4  pages 
wide,  double  folder,  22%*  cut-off,  100 
H.P.  General  Electric  drive.  Pony 
Autoplate  and  5-ton  furnace.  Will  sell 
as  units  or  complete. 

GOSS  PRESS — 4  Decks.  2  pages  wide. 
Balloon  Former.  '4  fold.  50  H.P.  Cline 
Electric  drive,  23]^"  cut-off. 

E.  Clow.  Production  Mgr.. 

THE  LEADER-POST  LIMITED 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 
1  Unit  22%*  with  Double  Folder.  Skin 
Slitter  and  R.T.  P.  Like  new  condi. 
tion.  Available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-45« 


DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
V2  &  ’A  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOlT 


Stereotype  Equipment 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER  —  AC 


TUBULAR  OWNERS! 

NEED  PAGE  CAPACITY? 
ADDITIONAL  COLOR? 

HAVE  AVAILABLE 

St.and.ard  Tubular  Top  Decks 
Dek-.A-Tube  LTnit 

Unitubular  Units  and  Color  Humps 
Sold  "as  is,  where  f.(”  or  reconditioned 
and  in.italted. 

CALL,  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 


FOR  SALE;  Cottrell  Vanguard  15,  4- 
unit  web  off-set  press.  New  Oct.  1964. 
Excellent  condition,  many  extras.  Sell¬ 
ing  for  larger  press.  Available  mid¬ 
summer.  (Contact  David  M.  Turner, 
The  Daily  Review.  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 


HOB  SIMPLEX— 22%* 

24  pages  —  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder  —  AC  Drive 
—  Post  war  1948.  Complete  Stereo  — 
diases  —  Turtles  —  (Joss  45  W  Mat 
Roller  —  Electric  Pot  —  Wood  Pony 
.Autoplate  —  Sta-Hi  Former  —  Sta-Hi 
Router.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


VANDEHCOOK  42-28  Power  Test 
Press  with  all  accessories.  Excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Mansfield  Graphics.  Inc.,  Box  14, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  (Jon- 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  Highspee<l  Straightline  Press,  2 
folders,  80  full-size  page  capacity, 
slittery  folder  w/full-size  slittery 
power.  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors— 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  (Jolor  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO  :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.)90 

EDITOR  6C,  P 


HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 


4  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS-22?i* 
AC  Heavy  Duty  Pumps  for  NO-PAK 


KEMP  IMMERSION  20  TON  MASTER  . 
POT  feeding  2 — 8  Ton  Electric  Poti  ■ 
with  all  appurtenances.  Will  Separate  1 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE-21's' 
Factory  rebuilt — never  used— AC 


WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  AUTa 
MILLER  for  22%" — Register  Attach¬ 
ment — AC 


STA-HI  MA.STEH  router— 22%* 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "as  is"  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(Since  1910) 

(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


LINOFILM  KEYBOARDS  —  CASH 
State  age  and  condition 
MAL-BER  Publications.  3610  Blair 
Ave.*  Randallstown,  Maryland  21133 


USED  FAIRCHILD  light  touch  perfor- 
ator,  unit  count.  Must  be  in  excellent 
condition.  Phone  T.^y^-ISSI,  J.  " 
Sutherland.  New  Glas^w  News,  New 
Glaserow.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 


WOOD  AXrrOMATIC  AUTOPLATE: 
also  shaver  and  miller. 

MAT  ROLLER,  heavy  duty: 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER. 

Pur.  Dept.,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Time* 

JBLISHER  for  April  29,  1967 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Acatlemic 

A  WOMAN  JOURNALIST  with  at 
least  Hnchelor's  in  journalism  for  de¬ 
partmental  assistant's  job  in  fast-Krow- 
inn  journalism  department.  Some 
teaching  itossihle.  Position  vacant  Aug. 
1.  Ojtportunity  for  work  on  Master’s. 
Box  T2.1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.■idministratire 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
This  is  an  opportunity  not  too 
often  found  where  the  right  m.m  will 
fit  into  an  enduring  slot  with  some  of 
the  industry's  top  department  man¬ 
agers. 

He  must  a  strong  motivator,  a  gootl 
leader,  excellent  planner  and  fore¬ 
caster;  creative  enough  to  lead  an  al¬ 
ready  strong  sales  staff  to  higher  levels 
of  pro<luction.  The  newspaiier  itself  is 
recogni7.e<l  as  one  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive.  innovating  publications  in  the 
field,  never  hesitating  to  adopt  new 
ideas  and  methorls.  always  challenging 
its  personnel  to  perform  better. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  may  not 
necessarily  l)e  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper:  he  may  not 
be  connected  with  any  newspaper,  but 
if  he  has  the  attributes  we  describe, 
we're  looking  forward  to  an  interview. 
Please  contact  Forrest  Noble.  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith.  Inc.,  7.i0  Third  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017.  (AC  21;')  YU  6-443:1. 

CALIFORNIA  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Age  bracket  33-4.7.  Western  midwest, 
or  southern  man  preferred.  Overall 
newspa|)er  experience  with  definite 
background  in  areas  of  sales  revenues, 
costs  and  production.  Salary  range: 
$12-$16,000  to  start,  with  incentive  and 
fringes.  Future  prospect :  Publisher’s 
position  in  10  years  hence.  First  com¬ 
munication  to  include  emiiloyments — 
resismsibility — salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation.  fiunily  background.  Box  737. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT.  newspai>er  -  oriented. 
Large  California  oiieration.  Business 
manager  me<lium  paper  or  down-the- 
line  large  pai>er  man.  desirable.  NCR 
experience  helpful.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate.  Box  727.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  4.000  circ.. 
award-winning  offset  weekly.  Biggest 
imme<li,'ite  job  is  to  direct  advertising 
sales  effort,  but  must  maintain  active 
interest  in  erlitorial  department  as  well. 
Salaiy  plus  percentage  of  iirofits  — 
other  fringe  benefits.  Write  or  call 
Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter.  7  S.  7th  St., 
Vineland.  N.J.  08360.  Ph :  (609)  691- 
5000. 

Cartoonist,  Lady 

$900/MONTH 

IF  .SHE  TYPES  VERY  'WELL 

$700 /.MONTH  ELSEWISP: 

A.MATEUR  OK  EH 
Plu.s  lodging,  food,  laundry.  Draw 
cartoons  for  dead-seriou.s  ftinny  ha- 
ha  book  on  national  economic  pol¬ 
icy,  and  type  (not  write)  letters  to 
dead-serious,  funny  peculiar  profes¬ 
sor.-. 

Live,  work  in  mountains  SO-minutes 
west  of  Washington,  D.C.  .Age,  over 
25  and  under  10  4.  It  says  OVER. 
Unattached,  unemployed,  and  unas¬ 
suming,  No  marchers.  No  wallflow¬ 
ers.  None. 

No  .security  whatsoever,  but  future 
could  be  unlimited.  Violent  sense  of 
humor  and  vivid  im.agin.ation  essen¬ 
tial.  Tills  job  of  long  hours  seven 
days  a  week  requires  mental  stam¬ 
ina.  1)0  not  apply  unless  you  have 
lots  <if  it. 

Write,  don’t  phone,  William  D.  Pard- 
ridge.  Editor,  Economic  Inequities, 
Linden,  Virginia  22642. 

Details  of  this  disagreeable  book 
may  be  found  by  an  enterprising 
J®m_ale  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
1965-1967.  Ask  a  trained  librarian 
how  to  do  it.  Native  talent,  NOT 
experience  or  a  dumb  scrap-book,  is 
nrst  reiiuirement.  You’ll  learn  or 
you'll  leave.  Job  starts  at  once.  It 
says  AT  ON('E.  ’Tell  your  friends, 
it  you  have  any.  Pass  the  word  as 
well  as  the  biscuits. 


Administrative 

NEWSPAPER  PLANNING  .AN.ALYST 
Challenging  iMisition — young  man  who 
wishes  to  make  his  career  with  a  news¬ 
paper  gi'uui).  Provide  technical  and 
professional  assistance  to  the  field  or¬ 
ganization  in  planning  and  budgeting. 
Compilation  of  consolidated  operations, 
financial  plans  and  budgets.  Review 
results,  recommend  action. 

Assume  responsibility,  make  independ¬ 
ent  judgments.  Must  have  good  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Some  travel.  College 
degree,  minimum  two  years’  newspai)er 
exi)erience.  Must  have  completed  mili- 
tiiry  service  or  be  draft  exempt.  Write 
stating  salary  re(iuirements :  J.  R. 
Dandoy.  Assistant  Controller.  COPLEY 
NEWSPAPERS.  P.O.  Box  1530,  La 
Jolla,  Calif.  92037. 

Cartoonist 

NO! 

If  you  think  Rembrandts  are  great,  or 
if  you  think  surrealism  is  the  thing, 
then  stay  away  from  the  difficult  as¬ 
signment  advertised  in  first  column. 

Circulation 

CALIFORNIA  CM — Must  be  expert  in 
promoting?  hume  delivery  through  car¬ 
riers  and  dealers,  ^ood  organization 
man.  Complete  resume,  availability  and 
compensation,  first  letter.  Confidential. 
Box  635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MAN 
MOVING  UP 

An  oi)enin>r  close  to  the  top  of  the  de¬ 
partment  on  this  lar^re  daily  in  the  east 
may  l>e  just  the  one  to  chane^e  your 
entire  can*er. 

We  have  the  challenjfe  and  maybe  you 
have  the  answers  to  lon(;-rang:e  progress 
of  this  entire  oi>eration.  Please  tell  us 
about  yourself:  salary  earned,  etc. 

Box  758 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  N.Y.C. 
daily  newspaiier  has  great  opportunity 
for  experience<l  person  to  expand  pres¬ 
ent  profitable  oiieration.  Salary  and 
overriile.  Write  Box  747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSLSTANT  TO  CAM — Experienced  in 
outside  sales — to  handle  top  automotive 
and  real  estate  accounts.  Salary  plus 
incentive.  Immediate  opening.  Air-mail 
resume  to:  E.  W.  Robinette.  CAM. 
News-Herald,  Panama  City,  F'la.  32401. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  suburban 
(Area  5)  weekly  with  current  annual 
classifie<l  sales  of  $350.000 — and  just 
scratching  the  surface.  This  spot  is  not 
a  training  ground.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experience*!,  creative,  aggres¬ 
sive  organizer/administrator.  Resume, 
availability,  comiiensation  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  7.70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  from 
Lgi.,  Ark.,  Miss.,  Texas  or  vicinity 
wante<l  to  becomo  manager  of  3-man 
retail  staff  of  N.W.  Louisiana  small 
daily.  Should  have  1  to  3  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  experience  and  tempera¬ 
ment  for  directing  and  training.  Must 
1)0  able  to  speak  and  write  gram¬ 
matically.  Age  24-30.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion.  mile.age  allowance  and  insurance. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  eventually  ac¬ 
quire  status  of  newspaper  publishing 
and  ownership.  Write  or  Call :  Richard 
B.  Hill.  Pub.,  Minden  (La.)  Press- 
Herald.  Ph:  (AC  318)  377-1867  or  377- 
5847. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  to  assist 
in  development  and  execution  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  programs  for 
large  insurance  group  in  Illinois.  A 
BS  degree  in  journalism  is  preferred 
with  one  or  two  years’  experience  in 
news  media  field.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  outstanding  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  detaile<l  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  MANAGER  &  ASSISTANT 
Grocery,  Department  Store  and  retail 
experience :  classified  helpful.  Must 
have  acumen  and  energy  to  suit  highly 
competitive  situation  in  California. 
Resume,  compensation  expecte<l  and 
availability  first  letter.  Confidential. 
Box  615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  W.\NT  A  CHALLENGE? 
.MUST  BE  STRONfi  WITH  IDEAS 
AND  LAYOUTS.  URGL’NTLY  NEED 
ONE  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  You’re  your 
own  BOSS.  Combination  weeklies  in 
Zone  2  with  comi)etition  of  daily  and 
radio.  Nice  commnnity.  Salary  oi)en. 
Reply  to  Box  685.  E«litor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
with  ad  director  potential.  Fast-grow- 
ing  market.  Contact:  General  Mgr., 
Hammond  (La.  70401)  Star. 

OUTSTANDING  GROUP  of  ABC  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  (Zone  2)  seeking  ex- 
perience*!  display  sales  person  to  take 
over  as  selling  ad  manager  of  one  of 
the  papers.  VVonderful  opportunity  for 
person  recognizing  the  unlimite<l  i)Oten- 
tial  of  these  papers.  Hard  work  and 
enthusiasm  reign  supreme.  Excellent 
starting  salary  plus  incentives.  Box 
707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Many  benefits  including  goo«l 
starting  salary,  paid  vacation,  bonus, 
car  allowance  and  retirement.  'ITie  man 
we  want  may  he  at  a  small  daily  or 
weekly  and  ready  to  move  to  a  motiern, 
progressive  Ohio  25M  daily.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  sample  layout  to:  The 
Advocate,  W.  F.  Browning,  25  W. 
Main  St.,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 


GROWING  GROUP  of  metro  weekly 
offset  papers  in  sunny  southwest  seeks 
retail  display  salesman  with  several 
years  experience.  Area  offers  excellent 
hunting,  fishing,  skiing.  Must  be  su¬ 
perior  in  sales  ability :  some  rough 
layout  idea  ability  desired,  although  we 
have  our  own  art  department.  Send 
samples  and  list  of  types  of  accounts 
ser\-iced  with  letter  and  complete  re¬ 
sume.  Attractive  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  provides  earnings  above-average. 
Box  763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED  AT  ONCE!  Aggressive  .ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Growing  com¬ 
munity  in  Midwest.  Daily  newspaper 
with  al)Out  5,000  circulation.  Great 
growth  potential — excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  plus  profit-sharing  plan.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
right  individual.  Contact:  Three  Rivers 
Commercial.  Three  Rivers,  Mich.. 
49093.  giving  resume. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  local  retail 
display  salesman,  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  for  5.7,000  circula¬ 
tion  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
live  and  expanding  market.  Exceptional 
opportunity  including  good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  in  permanent  position.  Salary  plus 
unique  monthly  commission-bonus  plan 
plus  mileage.  Write  giving  personal  in¬ 
formation,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Personnel  Director,  THE 
HOME  NEWS.  P.O.  Box  .751,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201- 
545-4000. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  durable  sales¬ 
man  for  small  Calif,  daily  with  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Good  future.  List 
qualifications,  references  with  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  ON  WAY  UP 
Aggressive  10.000  daily  in  fabulous  re¬ 
sort  city  nee<ls  young  man  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  35  maximum  age.  Must 
be  creative,  promotion-minded.  May 
publish  own  newspaper  eventually. 
Write  Manager.  The  Times-News,  Hen¬ 
dersonville,  N.C.  28739. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  Prefer  man  with  minimum  of 
five  years  staff  experience;  strong  on 
layouts,  sales,  and  customer  relations. 
Goo<l  salary  with  excellent  incentive 
plan,  employee  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Charles  H.  Barnes.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  The  Delta  Democrat- 
Times,  Gi'eenville.  Mississippi,  38701. 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  display 
salesman  on  6.000  circulation  Thursday 
and  3,600  circulation  Sunday  offset  pa- 
I)ers.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
many  l>enefits.  Submit  full  information 
in  first  letter,  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  availability.  Washington 
Missourian,  Washington,  Mo..  6:509  0. 


OUR  ILLINOIS  GROWTH  MARKET, 
your  ability  will  net  you  $11,000  first 
ye.ar,  $15,0ii0  next,  part  ownership  fol¬ 
lowing.  Prefer  rural  weekly,  small 
daily  exi)erience.  Confidential.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  ad.  Box  738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Suburban  weekly — 100.000  circulation — 
has  mushroomed  overnight  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  annual  sales  level  with  no  end  to 
growth  in  sight.  Excellent  opportunity 
in  Area  5  for  top  man  ready  to  put 
his  background  to  work.  Resume,  avail¬ 
ability  and  compensation  in  first  letter. 
Box  715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECU'nVE  POSITION  in  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Over  70,000  in  mid¬ 
west.  Potential  for  advancement  to  top. 
Sales  drive,  production,  promotion,  and 
ability  to  direct  staff  imiiortant.  This 
opiKirtunity  is  a  rare  one.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  756,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

MAN.4GING  EDITOR,  and  experienced 
reporter  for  20,000  PM  newspaper  in 
Area  5.  These  two  openings  present,  to 
the  conservative-minde*l,  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement.  Our  staff  is  aware 
of  these  openings.  Box  545.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Audio-tape  publication.  Good 
starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits  for 
energetic  and  imaginative  science- 
oriente*!  writer.  Box  577.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MALE  REPORTER  for  City-Court- 
house  beat.  Write  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Ill.  61534. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate. 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

SPORTS  WRITER— 16.000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Goo<l  fringe  benefits : 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CTTY  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER  who 
ran  be  trained  for  that  position:  after¬ 
noon  paper  15,000  circulation;  popula- 
lation  25,000.  Gazette,  Sterling,  III. 
61081. 


COPY  READERS 
REPORTERS 
SPORTS  WRITERS 
We’re  expanding  our  staff  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  growing  market  in  Zone 
2.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  spot  where 
opportunity  beckons — where  pay  and 
fringes  are  good — drop  us  a  line  and 
we’ll  set  up  a  r>ersonaI  interview  at 
our  expense.  Address :  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor.  Box  636,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features. 
Top-notch  N.J.  daily.  Write  or  ’phone: 
H.  Rodney  Luery,  The  Daily  Home 
News.  P.O.  Box  551,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  08903.  (AC  201)  545-4000. 

NEWS  EDITOR-SOITTHERN  CAUF. 
Business  publication.  Some  familiarity 
with  Transportation  Industry  prefer¬ 
able.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Starting  salary  open.  Write  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  education,  experience,  to  Box 
630.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ill 
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COPY  EDITORS— Pacific  Star*  and 
Stripes  in  Tokyo  has  openintrs  for  copy  < 
editors.  Solid  experience  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  required.  No  reporters.  PRs  : 
or  beginners.  Starting  salary  $14S  per 
week  plus  housing  allowance.  Trans-  • 
liortation  to  and  from  Japan  paid,  in¬ 
cluding  family.  Insurance,  retirement, 
other  benefits.  Applicants  will  be  in-  I 
terviewed  in  U.S.  Write  airmail  fully 
to:  Personnel  Chief,  Pacific  Stars  and  < 
Stripes.  APO  San  Francisco  96503.  i 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Well-established  Catholic  weekly  in 
Chart  Area  9  seeks  news  editor-re- 
IK)rter  with  ability  to  use  a  camera,  j 
Experienced  man  with  a  good  news  I 
writing  background  is  needed:  some  i 
editing  experience  required.  Excellent 
working  conditiorfs.  Pay  scale  compar-  | 
able  to  the  secular  press.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to  Box  644,  Bkli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  CREATIVE  EDITOR 
for  May  offset  paper 
Contact :  General  Manager 
HAMMOND  (LA.)  STAR 

SPORTS  WRITER-DESKMAN  with  I 
one  or  two  years  experience,  capable  j 
of  handling  nightside  desk  and  inter-  ! 
ested  in  writing  offbeat  features. 
Strong  high  school  coverage,  with  col-  | 
lege  footba'I  just  around  the  corner. 
To  join  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  that 
is  winning  more  awards  than  any 
other  daily  in  Tennessee,  contact 
Sports  Editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
Times-News. 


.A  FAST-GROWING  NO.  ILUNOIS 
corporation  has  an  excellent  opportun-  : 
ity  for  a  technical  writer  and  ^itor  of  ' 
■a  company  newspaper.  There  is  no  ' 
space  to  sell.  Circulation  of  150.000  , 
goes  world-wide.  There  will  be  some 
travel  and  lots  of  hard  work.  You  can  I 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibilit.v.  W'rite  to  Box  6T4,  Editor  &  | 
Publi^er. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Immediate  opening  for  bright,  talented 
reporter  on  suburban  staff  of  New 
York  State's  lively  capital  city  p.m. 
We’re  looking  for  a  young  man  with  a 
college  degree  and  at  least  two  years 
experience.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
reporter  now  on  a  smaller  paper  and 
ready  to  move  up.  Should  have  ear. 
Send  complete  resume,  sample  clip¬ 
pings,  to  Robert  G.  Fichenherg.  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  The  Knockerbocker  News. 
24  Sheridan  Ave..  Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  —  Morning 
Record,  Meriden,  Conn.,  needs  experi¬ 
enced  desk  man  to  handle  AP  wire. 
40-hour  week — good  salary,  ’  fringe 
benefits — friendly  community.  Write  or 
'phone  Publisher  or  Editor. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  lively,  de¬ 
manding  a.m.  in  growing  area — E&P 
!  Zone  2.  Must  know  makeup,  news  han¬ 
dling,  and  be  able  to  direct  staff.  37^ 
hour  week,  all  fringes.  Box  634,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTERS  AND  DESKMEN 
for  a.m.  in  excellent  growing  State 
Capital  area.  Unusual  chance  to  work 
in  stimulating  environment  that  will 
tax  your  creativity  and  initiative. 
Fringe  benefits — 37%  hour  week  PLUS. 
Send  full  resume,  samples  of  work,  to 
Box  608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  afternoon  paper  15,- 
000  circulation ;  population  23,00(). 
Gazette.  Sterling.  III.  61081. 

EDITOR  wanted  for  large  Illinois 
award-winning  weekly.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Welcome  self  expression 
and  new  ideas.  Good  starting  salary 
with  advancement.  fringe  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Write  Box  662, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  weekly.  Overall  responsibility. 
Salary  commensurate.  Send  resume. 
Box  680.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS 

Several  excellent  career  opportunities  for 
writers  exist  on  the  national  edition  of  IBM's 
internal  publication.  Applicants  should  have  a 
college  degree  and  minimum  of  two  years’ 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  internal  communi¬ 
cations  experience.  Openings  are  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  35  miles  north  of  New  York 
City. 

Resume  and  salary  details  should  be  sent 
to;  Mr.  P.  J.  Fischetti,  Manager,  Central  Em¬ 
ployment,  Department  545  D4S,  IBM  Cor¬ 
poration,  112  East  Post  Road,  White  Plains, 
New  York  10601. 


IBM 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ARE  YOU  AGGRESSIVE?, 

If  so,  aggressive  p.m.  in  small  city 
can  use  you  as  a  working  city  editor 
with  good  pay  and  benefits.  Will  con¬ 
sider  inexperienced  college  grad.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Morrell,  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 

EDITOR — Assume  full  charge  editorial  ; 
department :  write,  cover,  direct  small  | 
staff.  Management  potential.  County-  I 
seat  daily.  8  to  16  pages.  Open  now.  | 
Ben  F.  Weir,  Pub.,  Nevada  Daily  Mail.  ' 
Nevada.  Mo.  64772.  Ph:  (AC  417)  667  ' 
3344. 

EDITORS  POSmONS  OPEN  on  three  I 
major  national  business  magazines  lo¬ 
cate  in  medium-sized  city  in  heart  of 
Minnesota’s  vacationland.  Candidate  ' 
must  be  good  writer.  Career  opportuni-  ‘ 
ties  tremendous  in  established  ami  | 
rapidly-growing  publishing  firm.  Write, 
enclosing  resume,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Ben  Marsh,  Ojibway  , 
Press,  Inc.,  Ojibway  Bldg.,  Duluth, 
Minn.  55802.  ‘ 

NEWS  EDITOR— Progressive  small 
daily  has  opening  for  responsible  man 
or  woman  to  take  charge.  Good  benefits 
including  retirement  plan.  Dispatch, 
Clay  Center,  Kans.  67432. 

NEWS  EDITOR’S  POSITION  being  , 

I  created  in  an  expansion  move.  Man  we  ! 

I  are  seeking  may  be  experienced  desk-  j 
man  or  energetic  reporter  ready  to  step  J 
into  greater  responsibility.  Some  room  , 
for  writing.  This  aggressive  newsman 
will  team  with  managing  e<litor  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  what  already  is  good  local 
coverage.  (>)ngenial  staff.  G<^  fringe 
benefits.  City  has  diversified  industry 
and  good  churches.  Send  resume  to  Ed. 

'  W.  Thompson.  Ekiitor,  O>8hocton  Trib- 

I  une.  Coshocton.  Ohio  43812. 


i!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllh 

I  COMMUNICATIONS  I 
I  SPECIAUST  I 

S  Ideal  for  "idea"  man  on  the  S 
S  way  up.  Not  just  a  writing  iob  S 
:  but  a  real  career  opportunity.  “ 
S  Assignment:  write  and  edit  : 
:  15.000  weekly  internal  publi-  “ 
“  cation;  write  and  edit  oc-  5 
S  casional  "special"  publica-  S 
~  tions;  assist  in  preparations,  r 
^  Minimum  of  4  years'  experi-  S 
:  ence  with  newspaper  or  maga-  Z 
S  zine.  A  college  degree.  Pro-  “ 
—  fessional  writing  and  editorial  S 
S  skills.  Camera  know-how  help-  Z 

Z  We  are  located  on  beautiful,  Z 
S  sunny  San  Diego  Bay,  offer  top  Z 
S  fringe  benefits.  Salary  com-  5 
S  mensurate  with  ability  and  ex-  S 
=  perience.  Send  resume,  salary  Z 
S  requirements,  and  sample  clios  s 

I  Box  666,  I 
I  Editor  &  Publisher  I 

~  an  equal  opportunity  employer  ~ 

Tiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


REPORTER,  with  some  governmental 
coverage  experience.  Top  working  con¬ 
ditions  on  enterprising  pa|>er.  Contact 
Managing  Editor.  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  14303. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
eastern  university.  College  degree  and 
3  to  5  years’  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  665.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


TAKE-CHARGE  NEWS  EDITOR 
Our  daily  tabloid  needs  a  hard  charg¬ 
ing  news  editor  who  will  hire  and  run 
a  4-man  c<H>y  desk  in  suburban  N.J. 
Salary  open  to  the  right  man.  Box  686. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MERIDIAN  (MISS.)  STAR,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday,  needs  competent 
State  News  Editor.  This  growing  news¬ 
paper  seeks  man  to  vastly  improve 
State  Edition  circulating  throughout 
ABC  trade  area.  OpiKX-tunity  to  make 
tremendous  showing  and  enjoy  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  open.  Send  complete 
data  to:  Jerry  Kerns.  Executive  E<litor, 
The  Meridian  Star.  Meridian.  .Missis- 

I  sippi  39302. 

I  WRITER-COPY  CHIEF  wanted  by 
major  western  university.  Position  | 
calls  for  polished  and  productive  writer  | 
with  capabilities  of  clearing  copy  for  4-  | 
man  staff.  Opening  available  June  1. 
Box  668,  Iklitor  &  Publisher.  I 


AGGRESSIVE  SMALL  N.Y.  DAILY 
needs  working  city  editor  with  initia¬ 
tive,  imagination,  and  creative  writing 
ability;  will  help  guide  and  direct 
staff  and  dummy  some  pages.  We  also 
need  a  competent  general  assignment 
reporter  who  likes  lively,  aggressive 
reporting.  Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REVIEWER 
A  rare  opportunity  to  edit  an  enter¬ 
tainment  tabloid  and  be  the  number  2 
reviewer  for  a  respected  Eastern  p.m. 
that  is  known  for  the  quality  of  its 
culture  reporting.  Either  man  or 
woman.  Should  have  degree,  at  least  3 
years’  exi>prience.  There  aren’t  many 
jobs  with  the  freedom  and  challenge 
this  offers  to  the  creative  deskman-re- 
Iiorter.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
We  need  a  man  or  woman  capable  of 
thoughtful  and  informative  comment  i 
on  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  who  can 
also  produce  news-in-i)erfg)ective,  back¬ 
ground  and  depth-reporting  articles  for 
the  editorial  page.  Several  years  nevys- 
paper  experience  are  desirable.  Ability 
to  think  and  to  write  clearly  are  es¬ 
sential.  Give  full  personal  history, 
references  and  samples  of  work  Write 
to  Editorial  Page  Editor.  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304. 


WRITER 


Central  New  York  manufacturer  of  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  consumer  goods  has  an  opening  in  its 
Public  Relations  Division  for  a  news  and  feature 
article  writer  with  newspaper,  free-lance  or  industrial 
experience. 


Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Box  711,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  opportunity  omployor~-~A  Plant  for  Progrott  Company 
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_  HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


DESKMAN 

REPORTER 

No,  we  can’t  pay  your  movini;  ex¬ 
penses  or  rent  a  home  for  you.  but  we 
can  offer  an  opportunity  for  you  to  ex¬ 
ploit  your  potential  on  a  lively,  ae- 
gressive  Eastern  p.m.  that  has  the  re¬ 
spect  of  ita  readers  and  staff. 

The  desk  job  pays  $145  a  week  to  start 
for  a  man  with  more  than  6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Pay  increases  and  promotions 
available  to  the  man  who  can  deliver, 
all  fringe  benefits.  The  reporter's  job 
starts  at  $140  for  an  over-5-year-man. 
If  you  seek  the  challenge  of  working 
for  a  top-fiight  paper  that  prizes  pre¬ 
cision  and  styie.  you’ll  have  a  future 
here.  Send  complete  resumes  to  Box 
710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  First  Army  bi-weekly  tab¬ 
loid.  The  VOICE,  iocat^  at  Ft.  Meade, 
Maryland,  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Excellent  salary  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Non-Civil  Service.  Send 
compiete  resume  with  work  specimens 
to:  Information  Officer,  Hdqrs.,  First 
US  Army,  Ft.  George  G,  Heade,  Mary- 
iand  20755. 

EXPANDING  NATIONAL  TABLOID 
has  vacancy  for  an  articles  editor  who 
can  produce  carefully  documented  in- 
depth  features  on  any  subject  which 
will  excite  reader  interest.  A  goo<l 
working  knowledge  of  the  free-lance 
market  is  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Starting  salary  will  be  based  on  expe¬ 
rience;  future  increment  on  merit. 
Write  with  full  resume  to:  William 
Condie,  Executive  Editor,  National  En¬ 
quirer,  655  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021. 

FARM  EDITOR 

Man  with  farm  background  for  staff 
of  company  si)ecializing  in  company 
magazines.  Good  reporting,  photogra¬ 
phic  skills.  Midwestern  location.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  growrth  in  experience  and 
income.  Box  720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  twice-a-week  prize-winning  news¬ 
papers.  Challenging  position.  Some  tea-  i 
lures.  Will  consider  inexperienced  re-  I 
porter.  Write  giving  full  particulars  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected.  Washington 
Missourian,  Box  336,  Washington,  Mo. 
63090. 

NEIWS  GAL — Opening  for  young 
woman  on  lively,  growing,  twice-week¬ 
ly  offset  paper.  News  and  features. 
Prize-winning  patier  and  pleasant,  in- 
termting  community.  Zone  3.  Box  730, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER  wanted  for  Chi- 
cago  headquarters  of  daily  business 
newspaper  with  nationwide  circulation. 
Newspaper  or  wire  service  experience 
preferred  but  will  consider  college 
graduate  with  journalism  training. 
State  writing  experience,  education, 
qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Box 
735,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 
!  Editorial 


,  LABOR  UNION,  Zone  5,  needs  editor- 
I  writer-photographer  to  help  proouce 
monthly  offset  newspaper  and  handle  a 
variety  of  public  relations  duties.  lueal 
l>usition  for  young  graduate  with  inter¬ 
est  in  people  and  politics.  Experience 
would  help  but  we're  more  impressed  oy 
initiative.  Send  resumd  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  745,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

MADRID-BASED,  prestigious  economic 
newsletter  on  Spain  and  European 
Economic  Community  needs  comi>etent 
editor.  Knowledge  Spanish  preferred. 
Starting  salary  $400  after  taxes.  Send 
lesume  to:  UEMC,  Inc.,  Torre  de 
Madrid  5-12,  Madrid-13,  Spain. 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS!  Rewarding 
opportunities  are  awaiting  qu^ifi^ 
young  journalists  interested  in  execu¬ 
tive  iiositions  with  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  civic  organizations  Ebccellent 
working  conditions  and  modern  offices 
in  one  of  America’s  most  beautiful  and 
fastest-growing  cities.  Excellent  salary 
plus  relocating  expenses.  If  you  are 
between^  24  and  31,  with  newspaper  or 
publication  writing  experience,  good 
moral  character,  preferably  a  Jaycee, 
and  are  interested  in  a  top  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  the  U.S.  JAYCEE 
HEADQUARTERS  in  Tulsa,  rush  your 
resume  immediately  to:  Ray  Rodgers, 
P.O.  Box  7,  Tulsa,  CVklahoma  74102. 

OPENING  FOR  DESK  MAN— ChanM 
for  some  sports,  general  reixirting. 
Advancement  opportunity.  Go^  pay 
and  lienefits.  Some  experience  needed. 
Conta^:  W.  D.  Behling,  Managing 
BM.,  The  Daily  News,  &loit.  Wise., 
5.3511.  _  _ 

REPUTABLE,  NATIONAL 

SPORTS  ORGANIZATION 
has  immediate  opening  for  sober,  per¬ 
sonable,  energetic  man,  preferably  un¬ 
der  45.  Must  prepare  and  edit  mem¬ 
bers’  magazine  as  principal  duty  and 
learn  whole  office  operation.  Starting 
salary  $700.00  month.  No  fringes.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity  Give  age,  full 
qualifications  and  references.  National 
Skeet  Shooting  Assn.,  212  Linwocal 
Building,  2608  Inwood  Road,  Dallas, 

Texas  75235. _ 

SPECIALTY  PUBLISHER^fferri)ppor- 
tunity  for  experienced  administrator. 
Duties  include  writer  contact.  MMS 
editor,  and  photo  selection.  State  ex- 
I)erience  and  earnings.  Phone  AC  212 
MU  7-1690,  Ext.  33,  Custom  Book,  Inc. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

There’s  plenty  of  action  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  the  Big  Ten. 
The  man  we’re  looking  for  has  several 
years  writing,  editing,  and  make-up 
experience,  loves  sports — college  and 
high  school — and  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Send  resume,  samples  to:  Harold 
Holmes,  Executive  EMitor,  The  News- 
Gazette,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

STAFF  WRITER 

As  part  of  recent  editorial  expansion, 
prestige  tri-weekly  newspaper  chain  has 
opening  for  staff  writer  to  handle  fea¬ 
tures,  some  general  assignment,  in- 
depth  coverage  in  one  of  nation’s 
fastest-growing,  most  desirable  subur¬ 
ban  areas. 

We  invite  applicants  eager  for  profes¬ 
sional  challenge,  opiMrtunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  award-winning  40-man  news 
staff  pi^ucing  top  quality  newspapers 
nationally  recognized  for  innovation, 
leadership  m  suburban  journalism. 
Progressive  policies:  modern  offices: 
m^any  company  benefits  include  profit- 
Sifting  salary  range  $5300  to 
$6800  based  on  education,  experience ; 
merit  increases.  Send  resume,  sample 
clips  to: 

Baumann,  Managing  Editor 
PADDOCK  publications;  INC. 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

YOUNG  REPORTER  looking  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  with  a  growing,  dynamic  Pa 
newspaper-14.000  plus.  Job  calls  for  ! 
someone  with  some  experience  general  I 
Msignment  and  features;  camera  I 
knowledge  helpful.  Company  pays  Blue  ; 
Cross,  Blue  Shield  insurance,  other 
TOnefits.  Write  fully  in  confidence  to  I 
Richard  S.  Ruble.  Managing  Ed.,  The 
oentinel,  Lewistown,  Pa.  17044.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Operator  s-Machinists 

M^EKTRON  MACHINIST,  fully  quali¬ 
ty,  needed  with  exiierience  on  Fair- 
child  TOU-70’t  and  Fairchild  perfor- 
ators.  Will  pay  well  above  scale  to 
machinist  with  these  qualifications.  Box 
452,  Editor  h  Publisher. 

INTERTYPE  straight  matter  and  6  pt. 
operator.  Must  set  at  least  galley  and  a 
half  clean  per  hour.  Night  shift.  Live 
on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  Write  Al  Kist- 
ier,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fia 
33578. 

KENRO  DARKROOM  OPERATOR,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Primarily  newspaper  page 
work  averaging  about  75  pages  per 
week  for  group  of  five  weekly  papers 
and  shop.  Knowledge  or  experience  on 
foi lowing  desirable  but  not  essential: 
3^nit  Vanguard  offset  web  press  both 
offset  and  letterpress,  job  presses,  ad 
pasteup  and  Linotype.  Permanent  job. 
Health  and  hospital  insurance  for  you 
and  your  family,  and  life  insurance  on 
employee  paid  by  employer.  Open  shop, 
salary  depends  on  experience,  but  $110 
IS  our  minimum  for  less  than  journey¬ 
men.  Agricultural  community  of  7,000 
Good  hunting,  fishing;  dry  four  season 
climate  in  irrigated  area  of  Central 
Washington.  Salt  water  fishing  and  ski- 
ing  within  3-hour  drive.  Write  in  full. 
Virgil  Hillyer,  Sunnyside  Sun.  P.O. 
Box  689,  Sunnyside,  Wash.  98944. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


g  Name _ 

9  Address 


-Zip  Code 


3  Classification. 


£111111^  GOOD 

1  REPORTERS  | 

=  Leading  afternoon  daily  E 
=  desires  applications  = 
s  from  reporters  interest-  = 
S  ed  in  bright,  intelligent  S 
=  newspapermg.  = 

=  We  prefer  college  gradu-  — 
=  ates  with  a  good  general  = 
r  background;  we  would  E 
5  like  some  applicants  E 
s  with  special  interests  in  s 
=  business  and  in  the  per-  = 
z  forming  arts.  Excellent  E 

2  working  climate  and  cm-  E 

=  ploye  benefits.  = 

=  If  you  are  intelligent,  = 

=  aggressive,  and  interest-  = 
z  ed  in  greater  responsi-  E 
~  bility,  write  = 

i  Box  760  E 

r  Editor  &  Publisher  E 

^ilMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllip  ! 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  i 


;  STATE  EDITOR 

Man  or  woman  with  solid  newswriting 
background  and  with  savvy  and  ambi¬ 
tion  to  impart  his  or  her  experience  to 
correspondents.  Six-day  northern  Ohio 
30,000  daily  offers  immediate  opening, 
friendly  and  helpful  staff,  modern  op¬ 
eration,  good  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  technical 
writer-^itor  with  established  and  au¬ 
thoritative  national  weekly  business 
publication.  Must  be  able  to  report 
and  interpret  technical  developments  in 
the  metal  working  and  metal  prt^uc- 
ing  industries.  Salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  present  salary 
to  Box  755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  DEPARTMENT  of 
B'lorida  Times-Union  needs  extierienced 
copy  editor  with  strong  page  layout 
background,  writing  ability  and  news 
judgment.  Contact:  A.  A.  Fredrick¬ 
son,  Assistant  Executive  EMitor,  Florida 
Pub.  Co.,  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
32201. 

WOMEN’S-SOCIETY  REPORTER 
lAiusual  opportunity  on  Zone  2  p.m. 
for  college  graduate  who  not  only  can 
write  society  news  and  chit-chat  col¬ 
umn,  but  can  write  hard  news  women’s- 
interest  and  family  section  features  for 
a  sparkling  women’s-society  section. 
Send  full  resum4  to  Box  717,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


for  April  29,  1967 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  daily  | 
I  To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

g  Mail  to:  g 
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HEIJ*  Vt  ANTED 

Operators-Machinists 

FLCW)R  MEN’.  TTS  OPERATORS.  ' 
makeup,  ad  m.arkup  or  ad  operators.  ! 
Several  situations  open  on  nifrhtside. 
Scale:  $138.07  for  37*i  hours,  goes  to 
$142.27  Jan.  1968.  We're  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  area  of  S.W.  Va.  The  composing 
room  is  one  of  the  nicest.  The  usual 
fringes  are  afforded  along  with  a  pro¬ 
fit-sharing  plan.  Contact  either  George 
Hill,  Superintendent,  or  John  Moran. 
Chairman.  The  Times- World.  P.O.  Box 
2491.  Roanoke.  \’a.  24010. 


MACHINIST  -  OPERATOR,  knowledge 
TTS  desired.  Union,  or  eligible.  Good 
opportunity  for  right  man.  J.M.C.  Ptg. 
Corp..  446  Northern  Blvd.,  Great  Neck. 
N.Y.  11020.  (AC  616)  Hunter  7-8300. 


Photocomposition 

LINOFILM  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
young,  capable,  married  preferred,  to 
settle  in  Denver  in  one  of  nation's  fore- 
most  computerized  photocomposition 
operations.  Wage  to  attract  competent 
man.  W’rite  or  wire  Personnel  Director, 
Denver  Catholic  Register.  Denver,  Colo. 
80201. 


LINOFILM  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST 

Young  or  near  middle  age  man  with 
complete  Linofilm  systems  background. 
Take  charge  of  coordinating  Linofilm 
installations  in  group  of  newspapers  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Salary  open.  Write  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINOHLM  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
N.Y.  metropolitan  area.  Good  future. 
$10M  plus.  Box  C$2,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Photography 

PHOTO  TECHNICIAN 
Afternuun  daily  in  sunny,  healthful 
Tucson  needs  a  man  capable  of  produc-  , 
ing  top-quality  prints  against  dead¬ 
lines.  Must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
e<iuipment  and  all  phases  of  processing. 
Must  know  Wirephoto.  Knowledge  of 
color  separations  helpful.  Send  com¬ 
plete  i)er8onal  resume— including  salary  | 
reiiuirement — to 

John  Hemmer  I 

TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN 
P.O.  Box  5027 
Tucson.  Arizona  S5703 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

COMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper, 
days — steady  situation — 31  hour 

week.  New  mo<lern  plant — goM  equip-  , 
ment.  Call  (AC  217)  362-5262  or  write 
to  Press  Room  Foreman.  The  News-  ; 

Gazette.  Champaign.  Ill.  61820. _ 

OFI’SET  WEB  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  for  4-year-old  3  unit  Vanguard. 
Prints  five  weekly  papers  plus  shopper  , 
primarily — total  about  75  pages  in  eight 
runs.  Camera  and  plate  knowledge  de-  . 
sirahle  but  not  essential:  same  with  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress  job  presses,  as  well 
as  ad  paste-up  and  Linotype.  Perma¬ 
nent  job.  Health  and  hospital  insurance 
for  you  and  your  family,  and  life  in¬ 
surance  on  employee  paid  by  employer. 
0|ien  shop.  Salary  depends  on  experi-  ' 
ence.  but  $110  is  our  minimum  for  less 
than  journeymen.  Agricultural  com¬ 
munity  of  7.000.  Good  hunting,  fishing;  , 
dry  four  season  climate  in  irrigated 
area  of  (Antral  Washington.  Salt  water 
fishing  and  skiing  within  3-hour  drive. 
Write  in  full.  Virgil  Hillyer.  Sunny-  I 
side  Sun.  P.O.  Box  689.  Sunnyside.  I 

Wash.  98944. _ _ _ 

NEED  PRESSMEN  to  operate  Goss 
Community  Press,  f.amiliar  with  cam-  ■ 
era.  platemaking.  Send  resume  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir..  P.O.  Bo.\  1359.  Ft.  Smith,  j 
Arkansas  72901. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification  i 


HELP  ANTED 
Printers 

COME  TO  FLORIDA:  Need  all-round 
Srl  man  for  weekly  and  commercial 
shop,  and/or  good  lino  operator  or 
stone  man.  16-page  Hoe  press.  Howard 
Cooper.  Box  678.  Green  Cove  Springs. 
Fla.  32043. 


COUNTRY  PRINTER  or  good  two- 
thirder.  Newspaper  offset,  no  straight 
matter.  Large  volume  of  commercial 
work.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Tri- 
County  News.  Usseo.  Wise.,  64758. 


GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpress 
Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offset  in 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you're  worth.  Permanent 
Courier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  60836. 


NEED  PRINTER-PRESSMAN  for  3- 
weekly  and  commercial  shop.  Excellent 
shop  and  salary.  Call  Starke  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc..  Knox,  Indiana  46534.  Phone 
(AC  219)  772-2101. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
18.000  circ.  daily  in  growing  com¬ 
munity.  well  equipped  new  plant,  hot 
metal.  Will  consider  experienced  quali- 
fieil  assistant  who  feels  he  is  ready  to 
advance.  Write  or  call:  Jerry  Huse, 
Publisher.  Norfolk  Daily  News,  Nor¬ 
folk.  Nebr.,  687C1. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  18.- 
000  .4BC  6-day  daily  (26  page  daily 
averagel.  26-man  union  shop.  Modern 
newspaper  plant  jiresently  100%  hot 
metal  oi>eration.  Knowle<lge  of  both 
hot  and  cold  tyi>e  operations  desirable 
but  not  mandatory.  Write  giving  re¬ 
sume  of  experience,  age.  marital  st.atus. 
wlucation  to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher. 
E:ist  Liveri)ool  Review,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio  43920.  Replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 

-CORPOR^E- 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ 
ADVERTISING 

Leading  corporation  in  its  industry  has 
immediate  opening  for  individual  with 
strong  writing  talent  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising  and  Public  Relations  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  its  executive  headquarters. 
College  degree  in  Journalism,  adver¬ 
tising  or  English.  Some  writing  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Should  have  ability  to 
analyze,  communicate  and  implement 
Public  Relations  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.  Excellent  growth  opportunity. 

Send  letter  to  Mr.  R.  V.  Seaman,  Jr. 
Vice  President,  Personnel 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL 
SUPPLY  CORP. 


1740  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60201 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Synilirate  Salesmen 


EMPLOYED  SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 
all  zone.s,  to  handle  highly  saleable  new 
cartoon  feature  ns  sideline.  Brand  new 
idea.  Sells  itself.  Heavy  direct  mail 
promotion.  Top  commissions.  C-K  Spe¬ 
cial  Features,  70  W.  6th  Ave.,  Suite 
313.  Denver,  Colo.,  80201.  Ph :  (303) 
244-7401. 


SITI  ATION.S  WANTED 


Academic 

MA  SETEKS  COLLEGE^JOBp&jp^. 
ence  in  p.r..  daily  (reporting  editing,, 
photo).  Box  627,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Protluction  Exec¬ 
utive.  skilleil  in  computer  oiteration. 
Fiuniliarity  with  cold-type  operation 
desirable,  as  this  Zone  2  newspaper 
plans  to  u.se  this  tyi)e  of  production. 
Salary  oiien,  but  competitive  with  the 
Itest  in  industry.  Pensions,  vacations, 
etc.,  excellent.  Send  application  in  con- 
fiilence  to  Box  333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

COMPANY  PUBLICATION  EDITOR 
Lukens  Steel  Company  in  SE  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  immediate  opening  for  a  per¬ 
son  with  writing  ability  who  can  edit 
an  established  7.000  circulation  em¬ 
ployees  magazine.  Also,  opportunity  to 
participate  in  other  facets  of  com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  program.  Send 
resume  stating  salary  requirements  to 
William  Smith.  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment.  Lukens  Steel  Company.  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.  19320. 


PR  ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 

If  you’ve  had  a  minimum  of  four 
years’  experience  in  PR  copy/con¬ 
tact.  a  solid  news  background  and 
want  a  crack  at  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  growing,  going 
young  organization,  tell  us  about 
yourself.  Salary  is  open,  depending 
on  experience,  plug  all  normal 
fringes  including  profit-sharing. 
Here's  an  opportunity  to  manage 
your  own  PR  accounts,  with  un¬ 
limited  advancement  opportunities. 
Ours  is  a  multi-service  agency 
with  two  offices  in  Ohio  now — and 
more  planned  for  the  future.  All 
replies  held  in  confidence.  Write 
President. 

HESSELBART  &  MITTEN  COMPANY 
201  West  Cedar  Street 
Akron,  Ohio  44307 


;  HAVE  WORKED  IN  ALL  PHASES  of 
'  newspapering  from  cub  reporter  to  gen- 
i  oral  man.nger.  Desire  spot  on  newspa- 
I  per  or  in  college  public  relations  that 
I  would  allow  continuation  of  work  on 
:  M.A.  in  special  e<iucation.  Write  Box 
751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

I  NEW  MFAICO^EX^UBLJSHERTd^ 

j  and  weekly — 25  years’  experience— de- 
j  sires  location  e.nst  of  Missouri.  51. 
j  sober ;  knows  all  departments.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write:  The  Herald.  Box  231. 
Tipp  City,  Ohio  45371. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
CONSULTANT 

Seeks  top  or  backstop  job  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  Experienced  ALL  departments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan;  and  chain  Gen- 
I  eral  Management.  Served  as  publisher, 
assistant  publisher,  general  manager 
and  consultant  U.  S.  and  Europe. 
Especially  strong;  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion,  labor  negotiations. 
Converted  $250,000  loser.  Cut  costs, 
increased  advertising  and  circulation 
.30%.  Business  Administration  and 
Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert  technical 
mechanical  know-how.  Box  657,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ALL  -  AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN. 
'  36.  seeks  lifetime  work  in  manage- 
.  ment.  news  and/or  advertising  of  large 
i  weekly  or  daily,  or  public  relations. 
]  Reared  in  country  weekly,  J-schooI  grad. 
'  veteran,  married,  3  children.  16  years’ 
I  of  newspapering,  complete  knowledge 
front  and  back  shop.  Capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  YOU  a  profit  while  earning  $12,- 
I  000  to  $15,000.  Prefer  Pacific  North- 
I  west,  Rockies  or  Great  Plains  but  will 
j  consider  any  locale.  Interested  in  part 
;  ownership  or  stock.  Available  June  1. 

;  Robert  ijee,  1416 — 14th,  Woodward.  Ok- 
I  lahoma  73801. 


P.  R.  OFFICE  ASSISTANT  MANAG¬ 
ERS  to  be  groomed  for  managerships. 
Career  positions — rapid  advancement  in 
Areas  9,  5,  3  and  4.  Collegiate  leader¬ 
ship  background  desirable.  Write  full 
resume.  Box  702,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS : 
Central  New  York  college  seeks  news  j 
editor.  Duties  include  general  informa-  > 
tion  services  including  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  plus  athletic  publicity.  12-month 
position  open  June  1.  Send  resumd. 
Box  748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  small  to  medium 
daily.  Mature,  aggressive  newspaper¬ 
man  experienced  ail  departments  with 
strong  emphasis  advertising  sales  and 
sales  promotion.  Provable  success  rec¬ 
ord.  Family,  45.  Box  663,  BMitor  t 
Publisher. 


ADVERISING  DIRECTOR  for  medium 
daily  or  metropolitan  weekly.  Hard 
working ;  20  years’  experience  in  sales 
management,  promotion  and  personnel 
control.  Box  712,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


Display  Advertising 


SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTIVE 

SEEKS  MORE  CHALLENGING  JOB 


experienced  from  printer's  devil 
to  publisher,  U,S.  and  Euro|)e. 

at  home  front  and  back  shop.  Spe- 
ciiist  in  cutting  costs,  improving 
quality  and  tyixtgraphy,  increasing 
circulation,  advertising,  profits  and 
paper's  prestige.  University  graduate, 
plus  25  years'  practical  e.\|>erience  in 
toughest  comitetitive  fielils.  Prefer  rea¬ 
sonable  salary  with  accomplishment 
bonus.  Best  references.  Available  short 
notice  Box  762,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
PART  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 


is  the  owner  of  a  small  newspaper  who 
is  looking  for  me.  He  would  like  a  man 
with  recognize<l  management  ability 
who  can  Like  over  his  operation  and 
show  a  fair  profit.  He  would  lie  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  iilea  of  getting  a  leading 
advertising  agency  top  executive  in  his 
early  fifties  who  would  rather  switch 
to  a  small  town  and  live,  than  fight 
the  big  pressure  battle  and  ilie.  He 
would  find  that  this  man  has  a  pretty 
good  media  sales  background  too.  He 
would  even  give  him  an  option  to  buy 
a  piece  of  the  action.  Box  722.  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


READY, 
If  you  have 
by  a  young 
Journalism, 
perience  ( 5 
daily),  who 
imagination, 
write  Box  7 


WILLING.  AND  ABLE 
a  iKisition  that  needs  filling 
family  man  with  a  BA  in 
13  years'  of  newspaper  ex- 
as  ad  manager  of  small 
is  good  at  copy,  layout, 
and  is  a  hard  worker, 
14.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED— Looking  for  per¬ 
manent  slot  as  Ad  Manager  or  Director 
in  Zones  3-4-6.  Bo.x  734,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists-Cartnonists 


YOUNG  LIBERTARIAN-LIBERAL  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  seeks  post  on  Amer¬ 
ican  daily.  Resume,  clippings  on  re¬ 
quest.  Repiy  Box  744,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEASONED  EDITORIAL  ARTIST— 
layouts,  photo  retouching,  maps,  charts 
and  siiots.  Have  amm(>--will  travel. 
Box  746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CM  in  early  30's  seeks  challenging  po¬ 
sition  in  Canada  or  Zone  2.  Canadian 
citizen  with  12  years'  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  promotion.  Some 
public  relations,  advertising,  and  mail- 
room  experience.  Best  references.  Box 
709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENTLEMAN  with  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  daily  seeks  position  as 
CM  where  initiative  and  ability  deter¬ 
mine  future  in  Colorado.  Reasonable 
notice.  Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  CTRCULATOR— I  put  my 
emphasis  on  methoils  that  will  build 
sound  circulation ;  1  am  aggressive 

about  my  work,  and  decisive  about  my 
direction;  I  offer  protection  and  profit 
to  your  property.  Box  706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  30,  seeks  position  in 
Area  3  or  9.  Nine  years'  exjierience 
same  spot,  all  phases.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  industrious,  loyal,  alert,  family 
man.  Box  742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


FINISHED  MILITARY  —  B.A.  College 
experience  in  reporting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Prefer  daily.  James  Fienup.  1152 
Phalen  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63137.  (AC 
816)  UN  7-6059. 


ASSIST.ANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  on 
good  metro  daily  wants  move  to  West 
or  Midwest.  Interested  in  top  job  on 
smaller  daily.  Box  638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR,  15 
years'  all-around  newsroom  e.xperience. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  613,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RELIGIOUS  EDITOR  —  ordained  min¬ 
ister  with  successful  feature  writing  ex- 
Iierienco  for  major  newspapers  would 
like  to  locate  in  Northeast.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  creative,  and  deirendable.  Rev. 
Oscar  Wilsen,  310  E.  Plum  Street,  Way- 
land,  Mich.  49348. 


MAN/WIFE  SEEK  WEEKLY,  small 
daily  spot.  J-grads,  young,  experienced, 
capable.  Will  relocate  Sept,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  right.  Minimum  $225  for  both. 
Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  ASSIGNMENT  WANTED  for 
good  woman  reporter  on  morning  or 
evening  daily  in  city  of  100,000-1,000,- 
000.  Competent  feature  writer.  A.B.. 
English  major,  political  science;  3Mi 
years'  news  experience ;  6  years'  PR 
and  related  work.  Reliable — conscien¬ 
tious.  Box  649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  69.  woman,  18 
years'  in  journalism — 32  awards.  Box 
624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  -  WINNING  CIRCULATOR 
with  proven  recoril  of  circulation  and 
revenue  increase,  15  years'  experience. 
Outstanding  record — outstanding  refer¬ 
ences.  Daily  as  well  as  large  weekly 
experience.  Midwest  preferred,  but  will 
locate  anywhere  for  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  753,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  CM  ?  20  years’  experience :  6 
.  on  200,000  daily,  14  on  95,000  daily. 
)  Age  46,  marrieii.  References.  Zones  4, 
6  or  8.  Box  724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  seeks 
large  circulation,  progressive  pat>er. 
Strong  on  features;  cover  high  schools, 
college;  some  pro  ball.  Vet,  31,  mar¬ 
ried.  Minimum;  $150.  Box  655,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  YOU'NG  JOURNALIST— 
Solid  daily  and  photo  experience;  B.S., 
B.A.  (J)  ;  seeks  magazine  position  in 
Zone  2.  Available  June  15.  Box  698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN— Lay- 
out  background.  Age  49.  Small  Mich, 
or  Ohio  city.  Now  large  Calif,  circula¬ 
tion.  Available  June.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NO  OFFENSE.  MR.  GREELEY 

Unusual  situation  exists  in  that  news¬ 
paper  sales  executive  with  20  years’ 
proven  sales  and  managerial  experi¬ 
ence  wishes  to  relocate  to  Zone  1  or  2 
nwspaper.  Possesses  thorough  knowl- 
euge  of  all  advertising  departments — 
emphasis  national.  Versatile  back- 
j  newspaper  group  has  of- 
•  .1  development  of  broad  concept  of 
1  wes  ideas  now  ready  to  be  used  ef- 
iwtively  for  one  newspaper.  Available 
notiec.  Reply  in  full  confidence 
h>  Box  699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER  YOUNG  WOMAN  reporter 
looking  for  general  newswriting  job 
in  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area.  Will  consider  other  areas.  June 
J-school  grad.  Some  experience.  Box 
701,  Eelitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER  with  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  now  at  deadend  desk  job  on  top 
IT.S.  metro.  Want  quality  job  leading 
to  overseas  post,  but  will  consider  oth¬ 
ers  if  challenging;  38,  single,  ex-city 
editor,  UPI  writer.  Box  673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  A  FEATURE  WRITER? 
ENTHHITAINMENT  CRITIC? 
University  instructor — 
with  best  references, 
creative — brilliant, 
personable,  motivated — 
available. 

Box  672,  Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTING  CHALLENGE 
WANTED 

Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Editorial 


Editorial 


#1  LINAGE  PRODUCER  on  lOOM 
daily  is  ready  fur  a  title.  Strong  on  i 
layout,  full  of  ideas,  can  spark  staff.  ; 
Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSLETTBHl  EDITOR 
International  business/ marketing 
Now  managing  editor  publications  di¬ 
vision  of  a  top  ten  ad  agency.  Heavy 
managerial,  production  and  writing  ex- 
lierience.  Author  of  major  business  and 
occuiiatiunal  texts.  Middle  five-figure 
salary  and  N.Y.  area  location  required. 
Box  683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTORIAL  SCOPE  is  important 
to  top  newsman,  age  44.  E.xperienced 
all  beats.  i>ungent  features,  columns. 
Preference  for  Southeast,  Southwest. 
Bo.x  721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  skilled  —  with  writing 
flair — seeks  PR,  reporting  job.  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Eight  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  aggressive  dailies.  Prefer 


Area  9.  Box  697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR  desires  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Solid  backgrounil  in  building  top 
area  news  coverage.  Serving  midwest 
offset  iiaiier  with  22.0011  circulation  of 
which  17,000  in  area..  Heading  three 
man  state  staff  and  bureau  writers. 
Will  move  anywhere  for  challenge  with 
opiKtrtunities.  Write  Box  723,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER.  Excep¬ 
tional  background  all  phases  of  printed 
communication-periodical,  PR.  agency. 
Founding  etlitor  of  three  successful 
business  magazines.  Accomplished  pub¬ 
lic  speaker.  Chicago,  Box  676,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks  New  Eng¬ 
land  post  with  part  ownership  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  with  chain.  Married,  20 
years’  experience.  J-grad.  Excellent 
references.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR— Eight  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  weeklies,  dailies. 
Strong  on  local  news,  city,  county, 
school  beats.  Consistent  award-winner. 
Seeks  editorial/reportorial  position — 
free  to  write,  exp.ore,  dig.  Box  689, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  not  paragraph  marker, 
makes  comeback  after  retiring.  Desires 
new  desk  job  anywhere.  Bo.x  728,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  or  assistant's  post 
wanteil  by  progressive  assistant  city 
editor  on  metro  daily.  Either  coast. 
Neeil  $11,500.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN 

UGLY,  but  deilicated;  crippled,  but  deft 
and  energetic;  middle-aged,  but  sharp 
and  enthusiastic,  wants  shirt-sleeve 
managing  etlitor’s  or  news  etlitor’s  job. 
Fortes :  Makeup,  news  judgment,  pic¬ 
tures.  desk  administration,  planning. 
BA  and  MSJ.  Resume.  Box  743,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  SECREIARY  to 
City  Mayor;  former  senior  bureau  re- 
liorter  ;  J-course  grad.  Make  offer.  Bo.x 
713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 


EX-FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  now 
$19,090  a  year  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Officer,  retiring  June,  teaching  at  Span¬ 
ish  university.  Will  have  time,  inclina¬ 
tion,  ability  produce  political,  economic, 
other  background  articles  on  free-lance, 
space  rate  basis.  Interested?  Write  Box 
736,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


30  YEARS’  PROFESSIONAL  writing; 
comic  books,  history  of  labor  legisla¬ 
tion.  Merit  Badge  pamphlets,  vocational 
literature,  ghost  writing,  miscellaneous 
oildments.  Assign  it.  I’ll  write  it — 
solid-factual,  hortatory,  or  fluff.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  M.A.  '38.  Want  long¬ 
term  connection.  Box  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


“YOUR  MAN  IN  N.Y.C.’’— Editor- 
Writer.  10  years’  e.xperience  from  the 
general  to  the  specific  to  suit  your 
needs.  Box  651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OCEANOGRAPHY  or  nature  subjects. 
Features  or  column.  Caribbean  travel 
articles.  With/without  35mm.  trans¬ 
parencies  or  art.  Box  679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Literary  Agent  Wanted 


WRITE’R,  LECTURER,  IDEA  MAN 
wants  a^ent 

Box  SO-t,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR/REPORTER,  26,  four  years* 
solid  experience.  Army  discharge  Sept. 
1,  Looking  for  job  Zone  6  and  8.  Wants 
$150*$16.).  Box  739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


EDITOR-WRITER,  strong  technical 
background,  chiefly  electronics  —  17 
years’  magazine,  association  experience. 
.\ge  41.  Prefers  Northern  Ohio.  Box 
726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERT  AND  DIFFERENT  racing 
writer  at  deadend  in  present  job.  Seeks 
challenge.  Knows  and  loves  business. 
No  press  box  "morloch.”  Wants  daily 
and  feature  coverage.  This  is  an  expe¬ 
rienced  newsman  on  two  continents. 
Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIOBLY  CREATIVE  NEW.SPAPERMAN 
seeks  sports  editor  job  on  small-town 
p.m.  newspaper.  Strong  also  in  politi-i 
cal  science,  medical  fields.  MA  Fellow¬ 
ship  student.  No  car.  Box  1420,  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas  67201. 


NEED  WORKER  in  Minnesota  or  Wis¬ 
consin  ?  Experienced  reporter  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  Knows  layout  and 
photography.  Box  749,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITING  position  sought 
by  newsman  of  15  years  experience,  13 
of  them  as  managing  editor  of  small 
daily.  Have  sold  to  Sports  Illustrated, 
Outdoor  Life,  Sports  Afield,  True  and 
Sportfishing ;  have  serveil  on  a  state 
fish  and  game  commission  and  have 
wide  knowleilge  of  conservation  prob¬ 
lems  and  practices.  Write  Bo.x  733, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP? 


Exceptionally  well  qualified  news  exec¬ 
utive  available  as  Elitor  or  Manag  ng 
Editor.  Experienced  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room  management.  Age  42.  Big  Ten 
Degree,  top  references.  Box  754.  Editoi 
&  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  desires  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Calif.  Male,  single,  age  30. 
Dependable.  Write:  Franklin  Smith. 
Y.M.C.A.,  4th  &  Broadway  St.,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Indiana  47951. 


Photography 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Journalistic-minded  BA.  Seeks  staff  job. 
Box  615,  Somerville.  N.J.  08876,  or 
(201)  722-8411. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  45  —  or¬ 
iented  all  phases  of  production ;  letter- 
press,  offset,  hot  and  cold  type.  Box 
579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER,  20  years’  news  background. 
General  foreman  experience — TTS. 
photo  composition;  some  computer. 
Served  local  union  officer,  scale  com¬ 
mittee.  Seeks  position  of  responsibility. 
Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


ENERGETIC  retired  N.Y.  Corporate 
PR  craftsman  with  first  name  press- 
contacts  nationwide  seeks  four  clients. 
Minimum  advisory  fee,  $5000  yearly. 
No  chemicals.  Box  677,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EX-NEWS  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE,  41, 
18  years’  exi>erience  in  all  phases  in¬ 
cluding  administrative,  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position  in  public  relations,  with 
chance  for  advancement.  Resum4.  writ¬ 
ing  samples  on  request.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box  741,  Hklitor 
&  Publisher. 


MEDICAL.  SCIENCE.  TECHNICAL 
writer 'copy-writer.  B.A.  -f,  fluent 
French.  Five  years’  experience.  Box 
7:!2.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


lly  RolH‘rt  I'.  Brown 

To  Tell  the  Truth 

Washington 

On  the  ASNE  program,  the 
talk  by  Robert  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post,  billed  as:  “You 
Gotta  Have  Heart.” 

Mr.  Hitt,  known  to  everyone 
as  “Red,”  corrected  this  title  to: 
“When  Should  an  Editor  Not 
Tell  the  Truth?” 

It  turned  out  that  both  were 
con-ect.  In  a  Carolina  drawl, 
laced  with  humor  that  does  not 
come  through  adequately  in 
print,  he  recounted  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  an  editor  trj’Lng  to  abide 
by  the  principles  of  reporting 
the  truth  and  at  the  same  time 
letting  his  heart  temper  his 
daily  decisions.  It  was  a  recital 
that  will  find  sympathy  among 
eveiy  newspaper  editor  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns. 

We’ll  let  “Red”  tell  you  in 
his  own  words  of  the  daily  com¬ 
plexities  of  trying  to  report  the 
truth,  but  maybe  not  all  of  it, 
on  given  occasions: 

*  «  * 

Most  people,  upon  hearing 
that  proposition  propounded, 
“When  Should  an  Editor  Not 
Tell  the  Truth,”  would  leap  to 
the  response  that  an  editor 
should  always  tell  the  truth, 
but  I  say  that  is  a  conclusion 
hastily  arrh'ed  at  and  that  it 
wilts  under  the  clear  light  of 
day-to-day  analysis. 

There  are  times  when  an  edi¬ 
tor  should  not  tell  the  truth; 
indeed,  there  are  times  when  he 
should  conceal  the  truth.  I  would 
not  attempt  to  write  a  manual 
for  such  editorial  conduct  be¬ 
cause,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  telling  the  truth  or  not 
telling  the  truth  calls  for  in¬ 
dependent  judgment  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  Circumstances  which 
sway  a  decision  today  may  not 
obtain  tomorrow. 

The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  almost  all  of  the  old  say¬ 
ings  are  sometimes  incorrect. 
True  love  has  been  known  to 
mn  smooth.  Last  October  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  I 
came  upon  a  rolling  stone  upon 
which  had  gathered  some  bits 
of  moss.  With  the  miniskirt, 
stitches  in  time  may  save  only 
five  instead  of  nine.  The  older 
I  get  the  more  I  lean  to  the  view 
that  there  is  no  fool  like  a  young 
fool.  And  we  all  know  of  in¬ 
stances  in  which  truth  has  been 
crushed  to  earth  just  to  lie  there 


and  never  again  to  move  a 
muscle. 

great  many  things  go  on 
in  our  communities  that  our 
newspapers  never  publicize.  Edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  always  know 
a  lot  of  things  they  never  put 
to  print. 

Then,  someone  is  apt  to  say, 
newspapers  have  double  stand¬ 
ards,  and  I  say,  yes,  they  do. 
Our  jobs  would  be  much  simpler 
if  we  could  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  one  standard  all  across  the 
board  every  day.  But  it  is  not 
practical  to  have  unrelaxing 
rules  in  the  newspaper  business. 
We  do  have  rules  and  we  do 
have  policies  and  we  tiy  to  stick 
by  them  but  always  there  comes 
a  time  when  they  must  be  bent 
or  broken. 

♦  ♦  * 

What  should  an  editor  do 
when  a  former  criminal  dies? 
Should  all  the  man’s  miserable 
past  be  pulled  out  of  the  files 
and  exposed  to  public  view 
again? 

That’s  what  we  did  some  years 
ago  when  the  principal  figure 
in  a  celebrated  Charleston 
murder  died.  What  we  published 
was  the  truth.  It  came  right  out 
of  the  trial  record.  We  told  our 
readers  how  the  deceased  in 
1927  had  concealed  himself  in 
an  empty  building  on  Market 
Street  and,  in  the  dark  of  a 
rainy  night,  did  feloniously  and 
wilfully  shoot  another  man  to 
death  in  cold-blooded  ambush 
becau.se  of  a  political  disagree¬ 
ment.  We  reported  how  the 
man  had  been  convicted  in  a 
.sensational  trial  and  how  he  had 
sened  a  long  term  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  then  was  paroled  and 
came  home  to  spin  out  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  quiet  solitude 
with  his  family. 

Criticism  of  what  we  did 
poured  in  from  many  sides, 
much  of  it  from  persons  who 
never  knew  the  man  at  all.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  law  and  of 
society,  this  man  had  paid  for 
his  crimes.  Why  embarrass  his 
children  and  his  grandchildren, 
and  his  neighbors  and  friends 
by  dre<lging  up  his  past  of  so 
long  ago  in  such  lurid  detail  ? 
If  he  had  been  living  in  Chicago 
that  would  have  been  all  right, 
but  in  the  man’s  own  home  town 
where  in  his  twilight  years  he 
had  led  an  exemplary  life — 
well,  a  lot  of  people  just  didn’t 
forgive  use  for  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  poor  taste.  We  had 


a  right  to  do  what  we  did  but 
certainly  there  was  no  compul¬ 
sion. 

A  couple  of  years  later  one 
of  Charleston’s  most  celebrated 
bootleggers  of  prohibition  days 
died.  I  remembered  the  previous 
bombardment  and  I  told  the 
news  depai'tment  to  prepare  a 
straight  obituaiy  story  on 
Sheep  O’Neill  without  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  times  he 
had  journeyed  to  .Atlanta  to  be 
a  guest  of  the  federal  peniten¬ 
tiary  warden. 

We  did  record  that  he  had 
been  a  semi-pro  baseball  player, 
a  well-known  umpire  and  that 
he  had  developed  an  uncanny 
talent  for  finding  bodies  of 
drowned  persons  because  he  was 
so  knowledgeable  about  tides 
and  currents  and  winds  in 
Charleston  waters.  But  we 
omitted  the  sordid  chapters  of 
his  life,  which  is  to  say  that  we 
did  not  print  all  the  truth. 

Those  who  knew  Sheep  under- 
stoo<l  what  he  had  done.  Those 
who  didn’t  know  him — well, 
what  <lid  they  lose  by  not  read¬ 
ing  that  this  man  who  had  re¬ 
stored  himself  to  usefulness  had 
once  been  a  habitual  violator  of 
a  law  which  never  had  much 
public  support  in  Charleston 
anj'way? 

4c  *  ♦ 

Some  time  back,  a  young  man 
was  arrested  for  stealing  a  few 
dollars  worth  of  lead  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Shipyard  at  Charles¬ 
ton.  His  family  was  well  known. 
His  brother  was  then  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  on  the  police  force. 

Then  as  now.  Uncle  Sam  took 
a  dim  view  of  people  who  go 
around  stealing  his  lead  and 
when  the  federal  officers  caught 
this  boy  they  hustled  him  before 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  for  a 
hearing  and  he  was  ordered  held 
for  trial. 

Before  our  reporter  was  back 
with  the  story,  a  member  of  the 
young  man’s  family  and  two 
friends  were  in  my  office  beg¬ 
ging  that  we  not  print  the  story. 
This  really  was  a  small  thing. 


they  said,  and  besides  the  boyli  j 
mother  was  very  old  and  veiu 
ill.  The  doctors  said  she  would^ 
live  another  month  under  any 
circumstances  and  if  we  prints 
the  story  about  her  son  and  shi 
heard  about  it  the  shock  migta 
kill  her. 

Now  I  know  that’s  an  old  ex- 
cuse  for  surpressing  unph  asa^ 
intelligence,  but  in  this  instaoni 
I  happened  to  know  that 
boy’s  mother  was  very  old  an4 
very  ill. 

Here  was  a  real  tough  situ*, 
tion.  We  could  not,  as  a  matte 
of  long-standing  policy,  disit- 
gard  this  crime  against  the 
federal  government  and  all  the 
taxpayers  in  the  land.  If  \ee 
left  the  story  out  we  would  set 
a  precedent  that  surely  wouU 
haunt  us  for  years  to  come,  la 
almost  all  such  instances,  people 
involved  prefer  to  be  spared  the 
pain  of  publicity. 

Should  we  print  the  truth? 
Should  we,  for  the  sake  of  policy, 
maybe  cause  the  death  of  or  ^ 
least  much  anguish  for  a  sick 
old  lady? 

I  don’t  know  what  Solomoi 
would  have  done,  but  I  finally 
reached  a  decision.  I  explain*! 
to  my  visitors  that  we  could  not 
ignore  the  offense.  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  would  insist  that  wi 
print  the  story  as  a  possible  dt- 
terrent  to  others  who  might  han 
larceny  in  their  hearts.  Ow 
policy  demanded  that  the  stoiy 
be  printed. 

So  I  said:  I’ll  tell  you  whit 
we  will  do.  We  must  print  tht 
story  but  we  will  deliberately 
misspell  the  boy’s  name.  That 
way,  if  the  mother  sees  it,  yoi 
can  tell  her  it  was  someb^ 
else,  not  her  son.” 

And  that’s  what  we  did,  and 
I  did  not  feel  that  we  had  na 
roughshod  over  our  noble  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  truth  is,  with  thi 
kind  of  proofreaders  we  had  ii 
those  days  the  chajices  wen 
pretty  good  that  the  boy’s  naw 
would  be  misspelled  anyway; 

(Continued  on  page  100) 
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!  trying  to  put  curves  on  his  curve  ball 


j  At  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  we're  working  with  a 

S  new  lensless  photographic  process  that  may,  in  time, 
\  improve  your  telephone  service  and  lead  to  three- 
dimensional  television. 

The  process  is  called  holography— pictures  taken  by 
laser  light  waves  of  the  sides  as  well  as  the  front  of 
something. 

The  image  is  like  looking  through  a  window.  Lean  a 
little  and  you  see  around  an  object.  Crane  your  neck  and 
,  see  into  the  picture. 

n«bM  -  Right  now  holography  only  works  with  still  pictures. 

neipdrt  So  it’s  going  to  be  some  time  before  it  delivers  a  fast- 

in  V.SJ 


breaking  curve  on  the  television  set  in  your  living  room. 

But  we’re  exploring  other,  more  immediate  character¬ 
istics  of  holography. 

Our  operators  could  use  holograms  to  find  telephone 
numbers  for  you  in  seconds— without  thumbing  through 
those  thick  directories. 

Holograms  can  become  super-accurate  measuring 
devices  that  will  help  us  improve  the  design  of  tele¬ 
phone  equipment.  This  for  even  more  reliability. 

We  keep  looking  into  the  future.  XilTV  ^ 

We  may  be  the  only  phone  company  f  A 
in  town,  but  we  try  not  to  act  like  it.  fTIJiSiSiyL 


1966-67 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 


AWARDS 


The  1966-67  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  through  education  and  research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1,  1966 
through  July  31,  1967,  and  focus  on  the 
broad  field  of  communications. 

They  are  an  extension  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  first  conducted  in  1965-66.  A  new 
classification— Journalism-Graphic  Arts 
—has  been  substituted  for  Awards  for  Best  Interviews.  The 
Municipal  Government  Coverage  classification,  while  the  title 
is  the  same,  has  been  broadened  through  a  gift  from  Robert 
P.  Scripps,  vice  chairman  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust, 
to  include  a  plaque  to  be  known  as  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
and  a  top  cash  grant  of  $2,500.  The  awards  announced  for 
the  1966-67  period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  none 
will  exceed  $1,000.  Applications  for  aid  by  individuals  and 
nominations  for  grants  by  high  school,  preparatory  school 
or  college  authorities  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Preference  in  granting 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  to  provide  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  These  are  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to 
pursue  journalism  as  a  career. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  specific  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants 
and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Also 
grants  are  available  to  individuals  pursuing  journalism 
courses.  These  are  apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and 
Margaret  Rohe  Howard  Awards.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  before  June  30,  1967. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

An  award  of  a  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque.  The 
plaque  is  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be  given  to  a 


U.S.  newspaper  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  coverage  during  the  Aug.  1,  1966-July  31,  1967 
period.  The  plaque  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the 
newspaper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contributed  to 
the  paper’s  endeavor.  The  editor  of  the  paper  will  recommend 
the  persons  to  share  in  the  cash  award.  This  award  is  to 
encourage  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  various 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  each  entry.  Dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  July  31,  1967. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  AWARDS 

Three  scholarship  grants  of  $6,000  each  covering  a  4-year 
course  at  a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic 
arts  as  applied  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Each  grant  of 
$1,500  will  be  paid  annually. 

The  grants:  (1)  Two  scholarship  grants,  one  to  each  of  two 
colleges  offering  journalism-graphic  arts  courses.  Colleges 
selected  by  the  Foundation  trustees  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
courses  offered.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by  the  col¬ 
lege  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  college  authorities, 
has  the  best  potential  for  an  industry-production-oriented 
employee  at  the  admini.strative  or  executive  level.  (2)  One 
scholarship  grant,  designated  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  Award,  to  the  ANPA  Foundation  which  will  select  a 
student  best  meeting  the  above  qualifications. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5,000  were  awarded  to  newspapermen  and 
women  on  U.S.  papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in 
the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  during 
1966.  Deadline  for  these  awards,  established  by  the  late 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  conservation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  Feb.  15. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  14th  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  during 
1966  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship 
of  Ernie  Pyle  has  been  completed.  Deadline  for  entries  was 
Nov.  15. 

•*■■*** 

The  address  of  The  Scripps-How’ard  Foundation  is  1100 
Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
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